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IENRY CRESWICKE RAWLINSON, K.C.B., DCL, 


&e, &o &e., 
10 WHOS! GENIUS, LABOURS, AND CONSTAN! KINDNDSS 
1 PRUL MYSRIT INDEBIED 
MOND UWAN I VAN BXPRMSS, 
HIS Work 
IS DUDIOANDD, 
AS A SMALT ‘LOKDN 


OF GRALDLUL AND AVLDULIONALL REMUMBRANOL, 


PREFACE 


’ . 
Tun history of Antiquity requires fom time to time 
to be re written, Tlistorical knowledge continually 
extends, in part from the advance of critical science, 
which teaches us little by little the truo value of 
anciont anthois, but also, and more especially, from 
the new discoveties which the culerprise of travollors 
and the paticnt toil of students are continually 
bringing to light, whoreby the stock of our informa- 
tion as to the condition of the ancient world receives 
constant augmentation, The extremest scepticism 
cunnot deny that recent! researches in Mesopotamia 
and tho adjaconi countries have recovered a series 
of “montmments” belonging to very carly timos, 
capable of ihrowing considerable light on the 
Antiquities of the nations which produced them. 
Tho author of these volumes believes, that, togethor 
with these remains, tho languages of the anciont 
nations have heen to a large exten. recovorec, aud 
that @ vast mass of written historical matter of « 
very high value is thereby added io the matenals 
at the IListovian’s disposal. Th is, clearly, not the 
place where so difficult and compheated a subject 
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can be properly argued. The author is himself 
contont with the judgment of “ experts,” and belioves 
it would be as difficult to impose a fabricated lan- 
guage on Professor Lassen of Bonn and Professor 
Max Muller of Oxford, as to palm off a fictitious for 
a real animal form on Professor Owen of London. 
The best linguists in Europe have accepted the 
deciphorment of the cuneiform inscriptions as a 
thing actually accomplished. Until some good 
linguist, having carefully examined into the matter, 
declares himself of a contrary opinion, the author 
cannot think that any serious doubt rests on the 
subject. 

The present volumes aim at accomplishing for the 
Fivo Nations of which they ticat what Movers and. 
Kenrick have accomplished for Phoenicia, or (still 
more exactly) what Wilkinson has accomplished for 
Anciont Egypt. Assuming the interpretation of 
the historical inscriptions as, in general, sullicicutly 
ascertained, and the varions anciont 1omains as as- 
signed on sufficient grounds to certain peoples and 
opochs, they seck to unite with our previous know- 
ledge of the five nations, whether derived from 
Biblical or classical sources, the new information 
obtained from modern discovery, They address 





* Some wiitois allow that the Persian cuneiform msciptions have been 
snocessfully deoiphoied and interproted, but appear to doubt the mteipie- 
tation of the Assyrian 1ecoids, (See Ldmmburgh Review for July, 1862, 
Ait. TIT, p 108) Are they aware that the Porsian inscriptions aie ac~ 
compamed im almost evel Pristance by an Agsylian tansuipt, and that 
Assynian inteipictation thus fillows upon Poisinn, without mvolving any 
additional “ gucgs-work ?? 
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themselves in a great measure to the eye; and it is 
hoped that even those who doukt the certainty of 
tho linguistic discovorios in which the author be- 
lieves, will admit tho advantage of ilusiiating tho 
life of the ancient peoples by ropresentations of thew 
productions. Unfortunately, the materials of this 
kind which recent explorations have brought to 
hght are very unequally spread among the several 
nations of which it is proposed io teat, and, even 
where they are most copious, fall short of the abund- 
ance of Egypt, Still, in every case there is somo 
illustration possible; and in one—Assyria—both tho 
“ Arts” and the “ Manmnors” of the people admit of 
being illustrated very largely from the remains still 
oxtant * 

The Author is bound io oxjness his obligations to 
the following waiters, froin whose published works 
ho has drawn freely —MM. Botta and Tlandin, Mr 
Layard, Mr. James Tugusson, Mr. Loftus, Mr. Oull- 
more, and Mr. Birch. Ile is gladic tako this occ ision 
of acknowledging himself also gicatly beholden lo the 
constant help of his brother, Sir onry Rawlinson, and 
to tho liberality of My. Vaux of tho British Musoum 
‘The latter goutleman kindly placed at his disposal, for 
the purposes of the present work, the entire sories 
of unpublished drawings made by tho artists who 
accompanied Mr. Loftus in the last Mosopotamian 
Expedition, besides secuing him undisturbed access 
to the Museum sculptues, thus enabling him to 





* Soo the last chapter of tho present, and the fist chapter of the forlh- 
coming volume. 
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enrich the presont volume with a large number of 
most interesting Illustrations never previously given 
to the public. In the subjoined list thogo ilustra- 
tions aro carefully distinguislred from such as, in one 
shape or another, have appeared previously. 


Oaford, September, 1862 
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GUNDRAL VIEW OF TIE COUNTRY. We, we 7 
“ Behold ths Innd of the Chaldwans.’— Taran xani 18 


Tun broad belt of desert which traverses the 
eastern hemisphere, in a general direction from 
west to cast (or, speaking more exactly, of WS.W 
to N.E.E.), reaching from the Atlantic on tho ono 
hand nearly 1o the Yellow Sea on the othor, is 
iniorrupted about tis contre by a strip of rich vege 
tation, which at oneo breaks tho continuily of tho 
arid region, and serves also to mark tho point 
whero the desert changes ils charactor from that 
of a plain at a low level to that of an clovated 
plateau or tablo-land. West of the favoured district, 
the Arabian and African wastes are seas of sand, 
seldom raised much above, often sinking below, the 
level of the ocean ; while east of the samo, in Persia, 
Kerman, Soistan, Chinese Tmitary, and Mongolia, 
tho desort consists of a serics of plateaus, having 
from 3000 10 nearly 10,000 foct of elevation. Tho 
green and fertile region, which is thus interposed 
between the * highland” andthe “lowland” deserts,’ 
participates, puouey enough, in both characters. 
* {umboldi, dhaeat of Nature, vol 1 pp. 7, 78, D : 
VOL, 1. 
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Where the ‘belt of sand is intersected by the valley of 
the Nile, no marked change of elovation occurs; aud 
the continuous low desert is mercly interrupied by a 
few miles of green and cultivable surface, the whole 
of which is just as smooth and as flat.as the wastc 
on cither side of il. But it is otherwise at ihe more 
eastern interruption. There the verdant and pro- 
ductive country divides itsclf into two tracts, running 
parallel to each other, of which the western presents 
features not unlike those that characterise the Nile 
valley, but on a far larger scale; while tho castern 
is a lofty mountain-region, consisting for the most 
part of five or six parallel ranges, and mounting in 
many places far above the level of perpetual snow. 
lt is with the western or plain tract that wo are 
hero concerned. Between the outer limits of the 
Syro-Arabian desert and the foot of tho great 
‘mountain-range of Kurdistan and Luristan inter- 
venes a territory long famous in the world’s history, 
and the chiof site of three out of the five empires 
of whose history, geography, and antiquities it is 
proposed to treat in the present volumes, Known 
to the Jews as Aram-Naharaim, or “Syria of tho 
“two rivers;” to' tho Greeks and Romans as Meso- 
potamia, or “the between-river country ;” to the 
“Arabs as Al-Jozireh, or “the island,” this district 
hag always® taken its name from the streams, which 
constitute its most strikmg feature, and to which, 











2 Hive the title of Shinai, the Cuslnte Babylonian, and 1s found 
eathest known name of the region im the Ai malehn of Pliny (LN. 
(Gen. x1 2), may be no exception; vi 20), and the Armnenlas off Aby + 
fo. xt 1s pohaps deirved fiom the denus’ terms used to designate tho 
Hotnow 1, “two, and an on nal ane orig (Royal Rav) of othex 

4 
(Usb. 192), “a user” Tle fom go, pies owl pe ~ , 
ar belongs to the caily Sey thie 0 288, 284) : 
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in fact, it owes iis existence. If i wore not fo 
the two great vivers—the Tigris and Euphrates 
with thet: tributarics, the more northan part of 
the Mesopotamian lowland would in no respect 
differ from the Syro-Aiabian desert on which ii 
adjoins, and which in latitude, clevation, and 
general geological character, it exactly resembles. 
Towards the south, the importance of the rivers is 
still greater; for of Lower Mesopotamia 14 may bo 
said, with more truth than of Egypt,’ that it is 
“an acquired land,” the actual “gift” of the two 
streams which wash «it on either side; being, as it 
is, entirely a recent formation—a deposit winch the 
streams have made in tho shallow waters of a gull 
into which they have flowed for many ages. 

The division, which has here forced itsolf upon 
our notice, between the Upper and the Lower Mago- 
potamian cowitry, is onc very reccssary#ito ongage 
our attention m connexion with the anciant Chaldata. 
Thore is no reason to think that tho torm Chaldwa 
had al any time the extensive signification of Meso- 
*potamia, much loss thal it applicd to tho ontire flat 
country between the desert and tho mountains 
Chaldea was not the whole, but a paat, of tho great 
Mcsopotamian plain; which was ample enough to 
contain within it throe or four considerable monar- 
chies, According to the combined testimony of gvo- 
gvapliers and historians, Chaldxa ley towards the 
sotth, for it hordared upon the Persian Gulf; and 





: Tiarodotns, i.8. Su _Gmdner | the author's Leodotus, vol i p. 6, 
Willsinsofi observes that TToodotus | note ) 
33 mustykon m this instmea, The | 4 Loftus's Chaldaa and Sustana, 
Nilo never omptied itself into # | p. 282 
ulf, but hom the fist Inid its do-} 4 Seo Stinbo, xvi 1, § 05 Pliny, 
poalig on giound ahontly 1isdd above | Tt N,v, 28; Ptolemy, v.20 Raros, 
The levol of the Méditoygnohn (Seo | ap Sysicell. pp. 28, 29, 
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towards the west, for it adjoincd Arabia. If we 
are called upon to fix more accurately ils boundarics, 
which, ike those of most countries without strong 
natural frontiers, suffered many fluctuations, we 
aie perhaps entitled to say, that the Persian Gulf 
on the south, the Tigris on tlhe east, the Arabian 
desert on the west, and the limit between Upper 
aud Lower Mesopotamia on the north, formed the 
natural bounds, which were never greatly cxcecded 
and never much infringed upon, These boundaries 
are for the most part tolerably clear, though the 
northern only is invariable. Natural causes, here- 
after to be mentioned more particularly,® are por- 
petually varying the course of the Tigris, tho shore 
of the Persian Gulf, and the line of demarcation 
between the sands of Arabia and the verdure of 
the Euphrates valley. But nature has set a per- 
manent utark, half way down the Mesopotamian 
lowland, by a difference of geological sti ucture, which 
is very conspicuous. Near Ilit on the Euphrates, 
anda little below Samarah on tho Tigris,’ the traveller 
who descends the streams, bids adieu to a somewhat 
waving and slightly elevated plain of secondary 
formation, and entcrs on the dead flat and low levol 
of the mere alluvium, The line thus formed is 
marked and invasiable; it constitutes the only 
natural division between the upper and lower por- 
tions of the valley ; and both probability and history 


® Sea below, pp. t6, 19, &e 

7 Ross cnme to the end of the 
alluvium ard the commencement 
of the secondary formations in Int, 
84°, long. 44°, (Journal of Geo- 
graphecal Soeety, vol. 1x. p, 446,) 
Similaly Captam Lynch found the 


bed of the Tigis chango fom peb- 
bles to mere alluvium near Khan 
Tholtych, a little above its cbnfln» 
ence with the Adhom. (Ib_p, 472.) 
Tor the point where tho Extphrates 
enters on the alluvium, sta Prasdi's 
Assyp it and Mesopotamia, p. 2%, 
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point to it as the aciual boundary between Chaldia 
and her northern neighbour. 

The extent of ancient Claldwa is, even after wo 
have fixed its boundaries, a question of sonto diffi- 
culty. From the edge of the alluvium a little bolow 
Tlit, to the present coast of the Persian Gulf at the 
mouth of the Shat-cl-A1ab, is a distance of above 430 
miles; while from the western shore of the Bahr-i- 
Nedjif to the Tigris at Serut is a direct distance 
of 185 miles,. The present area of the alluvium 
west of the Tigris and the Shat-el-Arab may be 
estimated at about 30,000 square miles. But the 
extent of ancient Chaldaa can scarcely hate been 
so great, It is certain that the alluvium at the head 
of the Persian Gulf now grows with extraordinary 
rapidity, and not improbable that the growth may 
in anciont times have beon even more rapid than it i 
at present. Accurate observations have shown that 
the present rate of increase amounts to as much ag 
a mile each seventy ycars,® whilo it is the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge that tho average pro- 


*ovess during tho historic period has been as much 


as a mile in every thirty years!° Traces of post 
tertiary doposits have been found as far up the 
country as Tel Ede and Ilammam,” or more than 





8 Loftus, Ohaldea and Susana, 


a Sir 11. Rawhnson, in tho Jow- 
nal of the Geogr aphacat ssocuty, vol 
xxvil, p. 186, The inorease did not 
escape fhe nofice of the anatcnts, 
It 18 metthoned nnd otaggeiatcd by 
Pliny, who says sthat Oheiax of 
Spain was orginally built by 
Aloxmnider the Oreal af tho Aialance 
of little more than « mile.fiom the 
shore, but that m tha time’ of Juba 


tho Mauritanian 11 was 60 miles 
fom the sea, and m lis own day 
120 miles | (list Nat. v1 27.) This 
would givo for te firat period a rate 
of ineloass exceeding a mile in soven 
years, an1 for the second a 1ate of 
about a milo a year, or for tho 
wholo peiod, a 1ate* of o mile in‘ 
84 yous 
Loftus, in Journal of the Gee- 
graphwal Society, vol. xxvi. p. 146, 
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200 miles from the embouchure of the Shat-cl-Arab ; 
and there is ample 1eason for believing that, at the 
time when the fist Chaldean monarchy was esta- 
Dlishet the Persiin Gulf reached inland, 120 or 
130 miles further than ai present We must deduct * 
therefore from the estimate of extent grounded upon 
the existing state of things, a tract of land 130 
miles long and some 60 or 70 broad, which has 
been gained from the sea in the course of about 
forty centuries. This deduction will reduce Chaldwa 
to a kingdom of somewhat narrow limits; for it 
will contain no more than about 23,000 squaro 
miles. * This, it is true, exceeds the area of all 
ancient Greece, including Thessaly, Acarnania, and 
the islands;? it nearly cquals that of the Low 
Countries, to which Chaldea presents some analogy ; 
{t ig almost exactly that of the modern kingdom of 
Denmark; but it is less than Scotland, or Ireland, 
or Portugal, or Bvaria; it is moie than doubled 
by England, more than quadiupled by Prussia, and 
more than octupled by Spain, France, and Huropean. 
Turkey. Certainly, therefore, i, was not in conse- 
quence of its size that Chaldea became so important 
a country in the carly ages, but rathor m consequence 
of certain advantages of soil, climate, and position, 
which will be congidoved in the noxt chapter. 

It has been already noticed that i in the anciont 
Chalded, the chief—almost the éole—geographical 
features, were the rivers? Nothing is moro ro- 
markable even now than the featweless character 
of the region, although in the course of ages has 





Seo Oliton’ 's Jgsti Hellenicr, | the vert littoral wlands, i is dione to 
vol_it. p 478, where the whole aca | be 22,281 myes. 
of Emopean. Gicece, meluding Thes- 2 Seo above, p, 2, 
saly, Acnnanit, Aitolia, Duboea, and 
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i1eceived from man some interiuptions of the original 
uniformity. On all sdes a dead level oxtends 
iiself, broken only by single solitary mounds, the 
1omains of ancient lemples or cities, by long Jinos 
of slightly elevated embankment marking tho course 
of canals, ancient or recent, and towards tho gouth 
by a fow sand-hills. The only further variety 1s 
that of colour; for while the banka of the straams, 
the marsh-grounds, and the country for a short 
distance on each side of the canals in actual opora- 
tion, present to the eye a pleasing, and in some 
‘cases a luxuriant verdure; the rest, except in early 
spring, is* parched and arid, having little to dis 
tinguish it from the most desolate districts of Arabia. 
Anciently, excopt for this difference, the tract must 
have possessed all the wearisome uniformity of the. 
steppe region; tho level horizon must have shown 
itself on all sides unbroken hy a singlo inegularity ; 
all places must havo appeared alike, and the tra- 
vollor can scarcely have perceived his progress, or 
have known whither or how to direct his steps, 
Tho 1fvers alone, with their brcad sweeps and bold 
reaches, their periodical changcs of swell and fall, 
their strength, motion, and Ile-giving power, can 
have been objects of thought and mtcrest to the 
first inhabitants; and it is still to these that the 
modern must turn who wishes to represent, to him- 
solfyvor others, tthe genoral aspect and ¢éhief am; 
graphical divisions of the county. 

‘The Tigris and Euphrates 1189 from oppostte‘sides 
of the same mountain-chain. This is the ancient 
range of £ Niphates (a prolongation of Taurus), the 

loftiest ‘of the many parallel ridges which intervono 
betweon the Buxino and the Mesopotamian plain, and 
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the only one which transcends in many placcs the 
limits of perpetual snow. Hence its ancient appella- 
tion, and hence its power to sustain unfailingly the 
two magnificent steams which flow from it. The line 
of the Niphates is from cast to west, with a very 
slight deflection to the south of west; and the 
streams thrown off from its opposite flanks, run at 
first in valleys parallel to the chain itself, but in 
opposite directions, the Euphrates flowing westward 
from its source near Ararat to Malatiych, while the 
Tigris from Diarbeki “ goes eastward to Assyria,’”* 
The rivers thus appear as if never about to mect;* 
but at Malatiyeh the course of the Euphrates is 
changed, Sweeping suddenly to the south-east, this 
stream passes within a few miles of the source of 
the Tigris below Lake Goljik, and forces a way 
through the mountains towards the south, pursuing 
a tortuous course, but still seeming as if it intended 
ultimately to mingle iis waters with those of the 
Mediterranean.’ It is not till about Balis, in lat, 36°, 
that this intention appears to be finally relinquished, 
cand the convergence of the two streams begins. uf 
The Wuphrates at fist flows nearly duc cast, but 
soon takes a course which is, with few and, un- 
important deflections about south-east, as far as 
Suk-es Sheioukh, after which it runs o little north 
of east to Kurnah. The Tigris from,Til to Mogul 
pursues also a south-2asterly coursé, and draws. but 
a very Tittle nearer to tha Euphrates, From Mosul, 
however, to Samarah, its course is only& point east 
of south; and though, after that, for somo miles it 





3 Gon ti, 14, maginel reading. in noshia mana ventutys.” (De 
4 Seo theremaik of Mela.— ‘Oc Szé. Ord, ili. 8) “¢ 
eidentem potit, nt Tamus obstet, 
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flows off to the cast, yet resuming, a little below the 
thirty-fourth parallel, its southcrly direction, it is 
brought about Baghdad within twenty unles of the 
sister stream, [From this point there is again a 
divergence, Tho course of ths Euphrates, which 
from Tit to the mounds of Mohammed (long, 44°) 
had been HS8.H., becomes much more southerly, 
while that uf the Tigtis—which, us wo have secon, 
was for a while due south—becomcs once more 
only slightly south of cast,’ till near Serut, where 
the distance between the mvers has incrcased from 
twenty to a hundred miles. After passing re- 
spectively Serut and El Khitr, the two streams con- 
verge rapidly, The flow of the Euphrates is at first 
ES E., and then a litile north of east to Kurnah, 
while that of the Tigris is S.S.E. to the same point, 
The lines of the stroams in this last portion of their 
course, together with that which may be drawn 
across from stream to stream, form nearly an equi- 
lateral triangle, the distances being respectively 104, 
110, and 116 miles. So vapid is tho final con- 
’ vergence of the two great rivers. 

The Tigris and Euphrates are both streams of 
the first order. The estimated length of the formez, 
including main windings, is 114€ miles; that of the 
latter is 1780 miles.” Like most rivois that have 
their sources in high mountain rogions, they aro 
stiong from the first, and, receiving in their eatly 
course a vast number of “intportant tributaries, bo- 
come broad and deep strcams before they issue upon 


* In one part of its cotise, viz, | 6 Irom Til Kiutr to Sout tho 
from Kut-el-Amarah at the mouth siete sens is L04 imilcs, po 
of the Shat-el-Hie &6 Wtisstm Khan’s KKuunah at, and from 
forl, 50 mulos lower down tho slream, Hea to Ti Khitr 116 
the dhection of the Tigus 18 oven homay, ee ‘Wupedition, 
north of east, vot pp: 88 an 
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the plains. The Euphrates is navigable from Su- 
meisat (the ancient Samosata), 1200 miles above 
its embouchure ; and even 180 miles higher up, is 
a river “of imposing appearance,” 120 yards wide 
and very deep? The Tigris is offen 250 yards 
wide at Diarbekr,® which is not a hundred miles 
from its source, and is navigable in the flood time 
from the bridge of Diarbeks to Mosul,’ from which 
place it is descended at all seasons to Baghdad, and 
thence to the sea? [ts average width below Mosul 
is 200 yards, with a depth which allows the ascent 
of light steamers, unless when there is an artificial 
obstruction.” Above Mosul the width rarely excecds 
150 yards, and the dopth is not more in places 
than three or four feet. The Euphrates is 250 
yards wide at Balbi, and averages 350 yards from 
its junction with the Khabour to Hit; its depth 
is commonly from fifteen to twenty feet? Small 
steamers have descended its entire course from Bir 
to the sea The volume of the Euphrates in places 
is, however, somewhat less than that of tho Tigris, 
which is a swifter and m its latter course a deeper ” 
stream. It has been calculated that the quantity 
of water discharged every socond by tho Tigris at 
Baghdad is 164,103 cubic feet, while that dischargod 
by the Euphrates at Hit ig 72,804 foot. 





& Ohesney Luphrates Lapediteon, 
val wp 44, a 

2 Tht p 15. Tt only attains 
this width, howeve, in the season 
of the floods. Generally xt 18 at 
Dimbeki about 100 o1 120 yods 
wide, 

; Loftus, Chaldea and Susana, 
Pp 

1 Chesney, Luphrates Hapeds- 
ton, vol 1.p 82, compaio Layaid, 
Nineveh and ris Remains, vol. u 
oh xm. p 92 


> * Tho ‘Guphiates’ steamer, ynder 
Lieutenant Lynch, ascended the 'ft 
gus nealy o Nomind in 1898; but 
was stopped by an atificial bund 
dam thown acioss the stieam, néar 
that place, (Chesney, vol. i p et 
The ‘Natociis’ m 1846 attompted 
the ascent, but was unable to pro- 
ceed fm above Wekit, fom a want 
of suffictent power. (Nineveh and dts 
Remaims, vol i, ch v. p, 199) 

*® Chosney, vol. i, pp 68 67, 

Ibu p 62, 
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The Tigris and Euphrates are very differently 
ciicumstanced with respect to tributmies So long 
as il runs among the Armovian moun ning, tho 
Quphrates has indeed no lack of afflucnts; but 
those, oxcopl the Kara Su, or northern Wuphrates, 
avo streams of no great voluine, being chiefly moun- 
tain-torrents which collect tho drainage of very 
limited basins. After it leaves the mountains and 
enters upon tho low country at Sumeisat, the 
affluents almost entirely ccase; one, the river of 
Sajur, is received fiom the right, in about lat. 
36° 40’; and two of more importance flow in from 
the left the Belk (ancient Bilichus), which joins 
it in long. 39° 9, and the Khabow (ancient Tabor 
or Chaboras), which effects a junction in long, 
40° 30', lat. 85° 7, Tho Belik and Khabour collect 
the waters which flow from the southern flank of 
the mountain yrange above Orla, Maidin, and 
Nisibin, best sknown as the ‘Mons Masius” of 
Strabo They are nol, however, streams of equal 
importance, Tho Bolik has a course which is 
nearly sivaight, and does not much oxcecd 120 
miles. Tho Khabour, on the contrary, is sufliciontly 
sintious, and its courso may be reckoned at fully 
200 miles. Jt is navigablo by xafls from the 
junction of its lwo main branches near the volcanic 
cone of Koukab,’ and adds a considorable body of 
water to tho Euphrates’ Below ils coufluonco with 
this stream, or during thé last 800 milos of its 
couse, the Eupliaties docs not receive a singl 
tributary. On tho contrary, it soon begins lo give 
off its waters right and left, throwing out branchos, 





® Strab, xi. 12, $4, 14,§ 2, &o. | chi. xv, 822 Compare ch, x1 
° Tayo, aoa and enon, | ppl Ho, : 
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which cither terminate in maishes, or clse empty 
themselves into the Tigris, After a while indeed it 
receives compensation, by means of the Shat-el-Hio 
and other branch streams, which bring back to it 
from the Tigris, between Mughein and Kurnah, the 
greater portion of the borrowed fluid. The Tigris, 
on the contrary, is largely enriched throughout the 
whole of its course by the waters uf tutbutary streaus. 
It is formed originally of three main biauches: the 
Diarbekr stream, or true Tigris, the Myafarckin 
River, and the Bitlis‘ Chai, or Centrites of Xeno- 
phon,’ which carries a greater body than either of 
the other two.’ From its entry on the low country 
near Jezireh to the termination of its course at 
Kurnah, it is contimually receiving from the left a 
series of most important additions, The chain of 
Zagros, which, running parallel to the two main 
streams, shuts in the Mesopotamian plain upon the 
east, abounds with springs, which are well supplicd 
during the whole summer from its snows,’ and these 
when collected form rivers of large size and most 
refreshing coolness. The principal are, the eastern 
Khabour, which joins the Tigris, in lat. 87° 12; the 
Upper Zab, which falls in by the ruins of Nimiud, 
the Lower Zab, which joins some way below Kilch 
Sherghat; the Adhom, which unites its waters half 
way between Samarah and Baghdad ; and the Diyaleh 
(ancient Gyndes), which is received between Baghdad 
“and the ruins of Ctesiphon, 
By the influx of these streams the Tigris continues 
3 ‘ 


7 Xenophon, Anubasts, wv. 8, §1. | “about equal in size’ to the united 

8 Layard, Nineveh and Babylow, Myafarekin and Diabelki rivers, 
ch, 1. p49, Tho Biths Chai at Loftus, Chaldwa and Susiana, 
Lil, just above the pomt of coufiu~ | p,808 ; Jowrncd of Geoyraph, Society, 
ence, was found by Mi, Layard to bo | vol, 1x. p 965. 
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to grow im depth and strength as it nears the sea, 
and becomes at last (as we have seen) a greater 
river than tho Euphraics, which shrinks during 
tho latter part of 1t3 course, and is reduced to a 
volume very inforior to that which it once boasted 
The Euphrates at its junction with the Khabour, 700 
miles above Kurnah, is 400 yards wido and 18.feot 
dcop; at Irzal. or Weidi, 75 miles lower down, it is 
350 yards wide and of the same depth; at Iadiseh, 
140 miles below Werd:, 1t is 300 yards wide, and 
sll of the same depth; at Ifit, 50 milos below 
TIadisch, its widih has increascd to 860 yards, but 
its depth has diminished to 16 fect; at Felujiah, 
75 miles from Tlit, tho depth is 20 feot, but the 
width has diminished to 250 yards. From this 
point the contraction is very rapid and striking. 
The Saklawiyeh canal is given out upon the left, 
and some way further down, the Tlindiyeh branches 
all upon the right, cach carrying, when tho Euphrates 
is*full, a large body of water, ‘The consequence is, 
that at Tlillah, 90 miles below Folujiah, tho stream 
‘is no moro than 200 yards wide and 15 foot deop ; 
at Diwaniyoh, 66 miles fmthcr down, it is only 
160 yards wide; and at Leamlun, 20 miles below 
Diwaniyeh, it is reduced to 120 yards wide, with a 
depth of no moro than 12 feet! Soon afler, however, 
it begins to recover itself. The water, which loft it by 
tho Hindiyeh, votarns to it upon the one side, while 
the Shat-el-ILio and numerous ciher branch streams 
from tho Tigris low in upon tho other; but still 
the Huphrates nevor iccovers itself entirely, nor 
eyen approaches in its later courso to the standard 
of its earlier greatnoss. ‘The channel from Kurnah 
to EL Khity was found by Colonal Ohesney to havg 
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an average width of only 200 yards, and a dopth of 
about 18 or 19 foct,” which implies a body of water 
for inferior to that carried between the junction 
with the Khabour and Ilit. Moro recontly, the 
decline of the stroam in its later course has beon 
found to be even greater. Neglect of the banks has 
allowed the river to spread itself more and more 
widely over the land; and it is said that, except in 
the flood time, very little of the Muphrales water 
reaches the sea.! Nor is this an unprecedented or 
very unusual stato of things, From the circum- 
stance (probably) that it has been formed hy the depo- 
sits of streams flowing from the east as well as from 
the north, the lower Mesopotamian plain slopes uot 
only to the south, but to tho west.? The Euphrates, 
which has low banks, is henco at all times inclined 
to leave its bed, and to flow off {o the right,? where 
large tracis are below its ordinary level. Over 
those it spreads rscli, forming tho woll-known 
“Chaldwan marshes,”' which absorb tho chief pér- 
tion of the wator that flows inlo them, and in which 
the “great river’ seoms at various times to have 
wholly, or almost wholly, lost itsolf® No such mis- 
foxtunc can befall tho Tigris, which runs in a deep 
4 





1” Luphrates Dapedation, vol i 
pp, 59, 60 

1 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch, axi, p, 475, Loftus, Chuldaw 
and Susnqna, p. 45. 

2 Teeen’s statement, which 15 
dircotly the reverse of this (Aszatee 
Natvons, vol it p. 181, T, T.), 18 ‘nt 
once false and solf-contiadictay, 
Lhe ¢ deep bed * and bold shores ’ 
of the Tigus me tho consequence of 
tho hegler level of the phiin in its 
vicinity The fall of the Tigus is 

@much greater thar that of the Du- 


phnates in its lower cowse, and tho 
sticam cults dcepor into the alluvrun, 
on tho pumetplo of wator finding its 
own level 

® Loftus, p 44. 

1 Auw, Leped, Alev vii 21, 
22; Stuab. avi. § 11,12 ‘The 
“Taous Chaldaio” of Pliny (chat 
Nat vi, 27) r0fer iather to tho 
maishes on the lowe. ‘Ligiis, (Soo 
the next page ) 

* Anan, Luped Alex vi, 7, 
Pim Thist, Nat.1 so 
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bed, and scldom varies 1s channel, offermg a strong 
contrast to the sister stream.’ 

Frequent allusion has been made, in the course of 
this desciiption of the Tigris and Euphrates, to the 
fact of they having cach a flood season, Terodotns 
is scarcoly correct, when he says, that in Babylonia 
“the river does not, as in Egypt, overflow the corn- 
lands of its own accord, but is spread over them by 
the help of engines”’ Both the Tigris and the 
Euphrates rise many feet cach spring, and overflow 
their banks in various places. The rise is caused by 
the melting of tho snows in the mountain regions 
from which the two vivers and thoir affluents spring 
Ag the Tigris drains the southern, and the Euphrates 
tho northern side of the same mountain range, the 
flood of the former stream is carlier and briefer than 
that of tho latter. The Tigris commonly begins to 
riso carly in March, and reaches its greatest haght in 
the first or second woek of May, after which it rapidly 
declines, and returns to its natural level by the middle 
of June, Tho Euphrates first swells about the mddlo 

*of March, and is not in full flood till quite the ond of 
May or tho beginning of June it then continues 
high for above a month, and does not sink much till 
the middle of July, after which it gradually falls tll 
September. The country inundated by tho Tigris is 
chiefly that on its lowor course, between the 32nd 
and 31st parallels, the torritory of the Beni Lam 
Arabs. The territory which the Euphrates floods is - 
far moro extensive. As high up as its Junction with 
the Khabowr, that stheam is described as, in tho. 
month of April, “gproading over the surrounding 
country like a seg.”* From ITit downwards it inun. 

tn 


Sig 
® Auuon, vii. 21, * ® Lay we, Nineveh and Babylon,” 
s Hagl i. 198 oR * p. 207 
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dates both its banks, more especially the country 
above Baghdad (io which it is carried by the Sakla- 
wiych canal), the tract west of tho Birs Nimrud and 
oxtending thence by way of Nedjif to Samava, and 
the territory of the Affe] Arabs, between the rivers, 
above and below the 32nd parallel. Its flood is, how- 
ever, very irregular, owing to the nature of iis banks, 
and the general inclination of the plain, whereof 
mention was made above.’ If care is taken, the inun- 
dation may be pretty equally distributed on either side 
of the stream; but if the river banks are neglected, 
it is sure to flow mainly to the west, rendering the 
whole country on that side the river a swamp, and 
leaving the territory on the left bank almost without 
water, This stata of things may be traced histori- 
cally from the age of Alexander to the present day, 
and has probably prevailed more or legs since the 
time when Chalde. received ity first inhabitants. 

The flonds of tha Tigris and Rnphrates eo nhine 
with the ordinary action of their streams upon their 
banks to produce a constant variation in thei: couses, 
which in a long period of time might amount to” 
something very considerable. It is impossible {o 
say, with respect to any portion of the alluvial plain, 
that it may not at some former period have beon tho 
bed of one or the other river, Still i, would seem 
that, ony the whole, a law of compensation provails, 


‘ with the result that the general position of the 


streams in the valley is not very different now from 
what it was 4000 years ago. Certainlysbetween the 
present condition of things and that in the timo of 
Alexander, or even of Ifcrodotus, no great difference 
can be pointed out, excopt in the region immediately 


a ® See page 14 
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adjoinmg on the gulf, where the alluvium has grown, 
and the streams, which were formerly reparate, have 
united their waters, The Mupluates still ows by 
Lit (is) and through Babylon ;* the Tigris passes 
near Opis, and at Baghdad runs at tho foot of an 
embankment made to confine it by Nebuchadnezzar? 
The changes traceable are less in the inain comses 
than in the branch streams, which yerpetually vary, 
being sometimes left dry within a few years of the 
time that they have been navigable channels,’ 

Tho most important variations of this kind are on 
tho side of Arabia, Tlere tho desert is always 1eady 
to encroach; and the limits of Chaldea itself depend 
upon the distance from the main tiver, to which 
some branch stream conveys the Euphrates’ water. 
In the most flourishing times of the country, a wide 
and deep channel, branching off near Hit, at the 
very commencement of tho alluvium, has skirted 
the Arabian rock and gravel for a distance of soveial 
hundred miles, and has entored the Persian Gull 
by a mouth of ils own.! In this way the oxtent of 
Chaldiea hag been at Limes largely increased, a vast 
tract being rendered cultivable, which is otherwise 
cither swamp op dosert. 


. « 


® TTood, i 179, 180 

VJbid 1,189, Kon, Anah in, 4, 
§ 25. The site of Ops is prob 
ably marked by tha runs at Icha. 
(Sea the rommks of Sir IT Raw- 
Hinson in the tho’s Herodotus, 
vol i yp, 826, ufo") 

? Su H Rawhnson, Commentary 
on the Ounsiform Inscriptions of 
Assy ia and Babyloma, p. TT, 
note, 

® Loftus, Chaldaa and Susiunc, 
p 112 Some rather considerable 
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changcs m the bod of the Tizus ine 
thoughé to be tinecable a littld below 
Samah (Seo Journal of Geogra- 
phaoal society, vol. 1x p. 42) * 

* Shapm Dholactuf, in the fomth 
contiy of oui cia, either cut on 1¢ 
opened this canal, Ho a auld tog 
have intended 1b 18 a dofence agamst 
the Arabs Tn Arnbian Beogiaphy 
ibis known as Khandak Sabur, ot 
“Shapm’s ditch” ‘The present 
nmne is Ker eh Sardeh. 
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Such are the chief points of intorest connecied 
with the two great Mesopotamian 1ivers. These 
form, as has been already observed, the only marked 
and striking characteristics of the country, which, 
except for them, and for one further feaime, which 
now requires notice, would be absolutely unvaried and 
uniform On the Arabian side of the Euphraics, 
50 miles south of the swus of Babylon, aud 25 or 
80 miles from the river, is a fresh-water lake of 
very consideiable dimensions—the Bahr--Nedjif, the 
“ Assyrium stagnum” of Justin.’ This 1s a natural 
basin, 40 miles long, and from 10 10 20 miles broad, 
enclosed on thice sides by sandstono cliffs, varying 
fiom 20 to 200 fect in height, and shut in on the 
fourth side—tho north-cast—by a rocky udge, which. 
mtervenes between the valley of the Euphrates and 
this inland sea, ‘The cliffs are water-worn, pre- 
senting distinct indications of more than one level at 
which the water has rested in former times? At 
the scason of the inundation this lake is hable to be 
sonfounded with the oxlonsivo floods and marshes, , 
which extend continuously from the country west of” 
tho Birs Nimrud 1o Samava. But at othe: timps the 
listinction between the Bahr and fhe marshes is 
very-evident, the former remaining’ whon tho Jatior 
hsaypear altogether, and not diminishing very 
zreatly in size even in the driest season, ‘The 
water of the lake is fresh and sweet, so long as it 
xommunicates with the Euphrates; when the com 
numeation is cut off it becomes very &npalatable, 
wd those who dwoll in tho vicinity are no longer 
vole to drink it. This result is atlributed to the 





® Justin, xvin, 8, § 2 ® Loftus, p. 50. 
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connexion of the lake with 1ocks of the gypsiferous 
series.” 

It ig obvious that the quly natural divisions of 
Chaldaa proper are those made by the river-courses 
The principal tract must always have been thal 
which intervenes betweon' the lwo sireams. This 
was anciontly a district some 300 miles in length, 
varying from 20 to 100 miles in breadth, and per- 
haps averaging 50 miles, which must thus havo 
contained an area of about 15,000 squaro miles 
The tract between the Euphrates and Arabia was 
at all times smaller than this, and in the most 
flourishing period of ‘Chaldexa must havo fallen shout 
of 10,000 square miles. 

« We have no evidenco that the natural division of 
Chaldea here indicated was ever employed in anciont 
times for political purposes The division which 
appears to have been so emoloyed was one into 
northorn and southern Chaldwa, the first oxtending 
from ITit io 2» little below Babylon, tho second from 
Niffer to the sho1es of the Persian Gulf. In cach of 
these districts we lave a sort of totrarchy, or special 
pre-eminence of four citics, such as appears to be 
incheated by the words—“Tho beginning of Ins 
kingdom was Babel, and Eyech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the land of Shina.”*® The soythorn 
tetrarchy is composed of iho four cities, Ur or Tfuy, 
Ifuruk, Nipur, and Lersa or Laiancha, which ato 
peobablyedauines with the Scriptural “Ui ofthe 


7 Loftus, l 8 ¢ mow noithein iegions —“ Out of 
*G@on x, 10 ‘Tho sacred Ins | that land went forth Asshm, and 
ior an fmther repesonts the Assy- | builded Nineveh, and the arty Rho 
uns as adopting the Babyloman | both, and Calah, ‘and Reson,” (Con 
nuvaba on their emigiation to the [x. 1, 12.) 
02 
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Chaldces,” Erech, Calnch, and Fllasar® The north- 
ern consists of Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha, 
and Sippara, of which all exeept Borsippa are 
mentioned in Scripture.” Besides these cities the 
country contained many others, as Chilmad, Duraba, 
Thi or Ahava, Rubcsi, Duran, Tel-[lumba, &q, Tt is 
not possible at present to locate with accuracy all 
these places We may, however, in the more im- 
portant instances, fix either certauly, or with a vory 
high degree of probability, their position. 

Hur or Ur, the most important of the early capi- 
tals, was situated on the Huphrates, probably at no 
great distance from its mouth. Ji was probably 
the chief commercial] emporium in the early times ; 
as in the bilingual vocabularics its ships are men- 
tioned in connexion with thoso of Ethiopia! The 
name is found to have attached to the extonsivoe 
ruins (now about six miles from the river, on its right 
bank, and nearly opposite 1s junction with the Shat- 
el-Ifie) which are known by the name of Mugheir, or 
“the bijumoned.”? Tere, on a dead flat, broken only, 
by a few sand-hills, we traces of a considerable town, 
consisting chiefly of a sorics of low monuds, disposed 
in an oval shapo, the largest diametor of ‘which 1uns 
from north to south, and measures somewhat more 
than half a mile. The chief building is a temple, 


*® Tn thice out of those fom crses, Sippaias, ono on erthe: side of the 

the s uuatity of the uno fours a; iver e 

sufficient ground for the ident fica- 1 $n I Rawlinson, mm the Journal 

tion In the fomth caso the cluef | of the Geographient Socuty, vol, 

ground of identification isastatement | xxvii, p 186 

in the Talmud that Nopher was the 2Mh, Taylo, m tho Journal 

sito of the Calnch of Nimiod the 4 suatic Socrety, vol. xv p 260. 
10 Sippmais the Seriptwal Sephar | Sn IT Rawlinscn tielas the deu- 

vam ‘Tho Jlebiow term has: a} vation of Um-gir, “the motha of 

dul undiug, because thers ware two | bitumen ” 
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hereafier to be more pasticulaily described, which 
is a very conspicuous object even at a consider- 
able distance, ils greatest height above the plain 
being about seventy fect. It is built in a very 
rude fashion, of largo bricks, cemented with bitu- 
men, whence tho- name by which the Arabs, desig- 
nate the ruins. 

About thirty miles from Tur, in a north westerly 
direction, and on the other side of the Euphrates, 
from which it is distant cight 1 nine miles, are the 
ruins of a town, called in the inscriptions Lairak, or 
Larsa, in which some of tho best Onicntalists have 
recognised at once the Biblical E Ellasar,! the Larancha 
of Berosus,’ and the Larissa of Apollodorus, where 
the king held his court who sent Mcemnon to tho 
siege of Troy. ‘The identification is perhaps doubt 
ful but, at any rate we have horo the remains of a 
socond Ghaldoan capital, dating from tho very car- 
liost times. ‘I'he ruins, which bear now the namo of 
Scnkerch or Sinkara, consisé of a low circular plat- 
form, about four and a half miles in circumference, 
rising giadually fiom the level of the plain to a opn=" 
taal mound, the highest pomt of which aliaing an 
elevation of seventy feet above the plain itself, and 
is distinclly visible from a dis anco of fificen miles,’ 
Tho material used consists of the ordinary sun-dried 
and baked bricks; and the basement platforms bear 
the inscriptions of the same king who appems to 
hava bean the original founder of the chief buildings 
at Ur or Mugheir. 





° Loftus, Chaldea and Susiuna, graphia, p. 39 
p 128, © Apollod Bibliotheca, 1. 4, §4, 
Gen xiv 1 7 Loftus, p, 244 
* Buios ay. Syneoll, Ciono- 
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Fifteen miles from Larsa, in a direction a little north 
of west, and on the same side of the rivor, a16 runs 
considerably more extensive than those of either Ur 
or Larsa, 10 which the natives apply the name of 
Warka, which is no doubt a corruption of ihe original 

* 
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appellation The Mrech, or Orech,* of the Hebrews, 
which appears as Hurnk im the cuneiform gcogri- 
phical lists, became known to the Grecks as Oichoé ;° 
and this appellation, probably continuing in use to 
the time of the Aizab conquest, was then corrupted 
into Urka or Warka, in which shape*the name given 
by Nimrod still attaches io the sccond of lis cities. 
The rvins stand in lat 81°19’, long, 44° 40‘, ahon 
four miles from the nearest beud of the Huphrates, on 
ity left or cast bank. They form an irregular circle, 
neatly six miles in circumference, wluch is defined 
by the traces of an carthon rampart, in some places 
forty fect high. A vast mass of undulating mounds, 
inteisecled by innumerable channels and ravines, 
extends almost cntiicly across the circular space, in 
a direction, which is nearly north and south, abutting 
at either end upon the rampart. East and west of 
this mass is a comparatively open space, where the’ 
mounds are scattered and infrequent; while outside 
the rampart are not only a numbor of detached 
hillocks marking the site of ancient buildings, bul in 
one direction—tdwards tho east—the city may he® 
traced continuously by moans of rumed odifices, 
mounds, and poliery, fully threo miles hoyond tho 
rampart into the desert. Tho groatest height of the 
ruins is about L00 fect; their construction is very 
rude and primitive, the date of some buildings being 
evidently as carly as that of the most anciont struc- 
tures of either Mughair or Senkereh.” 

Sixty miles to the north-west of these ruins, still 
on the left or eastern bank of the Euphrates, but at 


§ he LXX tasnslatois cxpess | p.187, Sea also Phny Zhst, Nad, 
the Tolnew TIN by *Opéx. vi 27 
9 Stinh x11 1, §6, Plol v.20,1 ™ Loftus, pp 162-170. 
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the distance of thirty miles from its present course, 
are the remains of another city, the only Chaldwan 
ruins which cau dispute, with those already de- 
scribed, the palm of antiquity. They consist of a 
number of scparate and distinct heaps, which seem 
to be the remains of different bmldings, and are 
divided into two nearly equal groups by a deop 
yavine or channel 120 feet wide, apparently the dry 
bed of a river which once ran through the town.' 
Conspicuous among the other hillocks is a conical 
heap, occupying a central position on the eastern 
side of the river-bed, and rising to the height of 
abont seventy feet above the general level of the 
plain Further on m this direction is a low con- 
tinuous mound, which seems to be a portion of the 
outer wall of the city. The ruins are of considerable 
extent, but scarcely so large as those at either 
Senkereh or Warka. Tho namie which now attachas 
to them is Niffor; and 14 appears, liom the inserip- 
tions at the place, thgt the ancient Semitic appolla- 
tion was but slightly difforent? This name, as 1ead 
*on tho bilingnal tablets, was Nipur; and as there 
can he hitle doubt that it is this word which ap-, 
pears in the Talmud as Nopher,‘ wo are perhaps 
entitled, on the authority of thai ireasure-houso of 





'Taymd, Nineveh and Babylon, tive, ard it thus seoms Inghly pro- 
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Loftus, p. LOL, 
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* Seo above page 20, note *, 
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VWobrew tiaditions, to identify these ruins with the 
Calnch of Moses,’ and the Calno of Isaiah.® 

About sixty-five miles from Niffer, on the oppo- 
site side of the Euphrates, and in a direction only 
slightly north of west, are the remains of the anciont 
Borsippa. ‘hese consist of little more than the 
ruins of a single building the great temple of 
Mcrodach which was entircly rcbuilt by Neluchad 
nezzar. They have been sometimes regaided as 
really a portion of the ancient Babylon ;’ but this 
view is wholly incompatible with the cunctform 
yecords, which distinctly assign io the ruins in 
question the name of Borsip or Borsippa, a place 
known with cerlainty to have been distinct froin, 
though in the neighbourhood of, the capital.’ A 
remnant of the ancient name appears to be con- 
tained in the modern appellation, Birs-Nimrud or 
Bis-i Nimiud, which docs not adinit of any explana- 
tion from the oxisting language of the country.’ 

Fiftecn milos from hence, logthe north-cast, chiefly 
but not entnely on the loft or east bank of the 
Euphrates, aro the 1emains of “ Babylon the Greal,”" 
which have been so frequently described by 
travellers, that little need be said of thom in thig 
place. The chiof ruins cover a space about three 
mules long, and from one to two broad, and consist 
mainly of threo gioat masses: tho fiist a square 
inound, called “ Babil” by the Arabs, lying towards 


* 


®Gen x 10. in Ins Hapédition Scientifique en 
9 Tanah a, 9. Alésopotamae, Paris, Gide, 1858, 
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the north at some distance fiom the other remains; 
the second or central mound, a pile called the 
“Kasi” or Palace; and the third, a great wregular 
heap lying towards the south, known as the “mound 
of Amram,” from a tomb wluch crowns ils suinmi, 
The “Kasr” and “Amzam ’ inounds are enclosed 
within two Jines of rampart, lying at right anglos to 
each other, and forming, with the river, a sort of 
tiiangle, within which all the principal ius are 
comprised, except the mound called “Babil.” Beyond 
the rampart, towards the noith, south, and cast, and 
also across the river to the west, are various smaller 
detached ruins, while the whole giownd, m every 
direction, is covered with flagments of brick and 
with nitre, the sure marks of former habitations, 
The other cities of ancient Chaldea which may 
be located with an approach to certainty, aie Cutha, 
now Ibrahim, fifteen miles north-cast by north of 
Hymar; Sippara or Sepharvaim, which was at Sua 
near Mosaib on the Huphrates, about twonty miles 
above Babylon by the direct route; and Dmaba, 
"now Akkerkuf, on tho Saklawiych canal, six ules 
from Baghdad, and. thirty from Mosaib, in a direction 
a little west of north, Thi or Ahava, is probably 
Tlit, ninety miles above Mosaib, on the right bank of 
the river; Clilmad may bo Kalwadha, near Bagh- 
dad ;.anud Rubesi is perhaps Zerghul, nea the left 
bank of tho Shat-el-Ilic, a little above its confluence 
with tho Euphrates Chaldean cities appear hke- 
wise to have existed at ILymar, ten miles fiom Ba- 
bylon towards the east; at Sherifeh and Im Khithr, 
south and south-east of Iymai ; at Zibbliyeh,” on the 





10 Loyaid, Nineveh and Babylon, | tho remams hove me of a Inter date. 
P 560, Mi. Loftus suggests that | (Ohadaa and Susana, p86) Sn 
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lino of the Nil canal, fificen miles north-west of 
Niffer; at Delayium and Bismiya, in the Alfoj 
marshes, beyond Niffer, to the south east; at Phara 
and Jidr, nm the saino region, to the south-west and 





Akkerla f. 


south-cast of Bismiya; at Tlammam," sixteen miles 
south-east of Phara, belaveen the Affe] and the Shatra 
marshes; at Tel-Hde, six miles from Ilammam, io 
the south-south-west; at Tel-Medinch and Tel Sifr, 
in the Shatra marshes, to the south-cast, of Tel-Wdo 
and the north-east of Senkerch; at Yokha, cast of 





II Rawlinson iegaids the ousting U Tlammam is thought to be the 
buildings at Akkerkuf and Ifammam | Galaba_of the Cuneifoim Ingeup- 
as also of the Paithian age, though | tions (Loftus, p £13); but this 
ocoupying the sites of emhiot Chal- } identification 18 uncortam 
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Hamman, and Nufldyji, noth of Warka; at Le- 
thami, near Niffer ; at Iskhuriyeh, north of Zibbliyeh, 
near the Tigris; at Tel Khei: and Tel Dhalab, in the 
upper part of the alluvium, lo the north of Akkerkuf, 
at Duair, on the right bank of the Buphrates, south 
of IMlch and south-east of the Bus Nimrud; a 
Jeb Mehari, south of the Bal r-i-Nedjif; at Mal Bat- 
tush, uvar Swaje, at Tel-cl-Lahm, nine or teu miles 
south of Suk-es-Sheioukh, and at Abu Shahroin, m 





. * Hamingra 


the same neighbourhood, on the very border of the 
Avabian desert, Further investigation will pio- 
bably add largoly to tis catalogue, for many parts 
of Babylonia are still fo sone extent unexplored. 





| SooTiasai’s Mesopolamie and As- | of Geographeat Socuty, vol. ix pp 
syria, pp. 160-165 5 Ainsworth’s Re- | 443 ot soq , Loltus Chaldua and di- 
searehes wn Mesupotumu., p 127 and | sana, passim, atid Journal of Geogru- 
p 177; Ross and Lynch, in Jpurnad | phicad Sporty, vol. xvi pp, {88-144 
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This is especially truc of tho tract betwéen the Shat- 
el-Ilic and the lowe: Tigris? a district which, accord. 
ing to the geographers, abounds with ruins No 





Jel 1de 


doubt the most extensive and most striking of the 
old cities have beon visited; for of these Europeans 
ave suro to hear though tho reports of natives. But” 
itis more than prokablo that a number of the most 
interesting sites remain unoxploed, and oven un- 
visited; for theso are not always either very exten- 
sive or very conspicuous, The process of gradual 
disintegration is coutinually lowering the height of 
the Chaldean ruins; and depressed mounds are com- 
monly tha sign of an ancient and long-desorted city." 
Such remains pivo us an insight into the character 
of the early people, which it is impossible 10 obtain 


4 


§ This distuct hasbeen visited by tall completely, 
Ma, Taylm, but fs maishy sharac- 5 Loftus, Chaldaa and Sustdna, 
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from ruins wheie various populations havo raised 
their fabrics in sucecssion upon the same spot. 

The cities here enumerated may not perhaps, in 
all cases, have cxisted in the Chaldean period. The 
evidence hithe:to obtained connects distinctly with 
that period only the following—Babylon, Ur or Iw, 
Larrak or Larea, Erech or Thnuk, Calnch or Nopher, 
Sippaia, Dmahba, Chilmad, and the places now called 
Abu Shahrein and Tel Sifr.t These sites, it will be 
observed, were scattered over the whole territory from 
the extreme south almost to the extreme north, and 
show the extent of the kingdom jo have been that 
above assigned to it.’ They are connected together 
by a similarity in building arrangemonts and mate- 
rials, in language, in form and type of writing, and 
sometimes in actual namcs of monarchs, ‘The most 
ancient, apparontly, are those towards the south, ab 
Warka, Senkerch, Mugheir, and Niffer; and here, 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, which theu pio- 
bably reached inland as far as Suk-es-Sheioukh, 
¢here is sufficiont reason to place the primilive scat 
of Chaldwan power, The capital of the whole 
region was at fist Ur or Huw, but afterwards be- 
came Nipur, and finally Babel or Babylon. 

The geography of Chaldmwa is scarcely complete 
without a glance at the countries which adjoin upon 
it, On the west, approaching generally within twonty 
or thirty miles of the presont course of the Huphrates, 
is the Arabian desert, consisting in thig placo of 
tertiary sands and gravels, having a genoral cleva- 
tion of a few fedi abové the Mesopotamian plain, 
and occasionally rising into ridges of no greats 
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height, whose direction is paallel to the comse bf 
the great stream. Such are the Mazem and the 
Qassaim, in the country between the Bahr-i-Nedjif 
and the Persian Gulf, low pebbly ridges which skirt 
the valley from the Baha to below Suk-cs-Sheionkh. 
Further west the desat becomes more stony, its 
surface bemg strewn with numerous blocks of black 
gianite, from which it derives its appellation of Tle- 
jee. No permanent shicams water this region; 
occasional “wadys” or torrent-courses, only full 
after heavy rains, are found; but the scattered in- 
habitants depend for water chiefly on their wells, 
which are deep and numerous, but yield only a 
scanty supply, of a brackish and unpalatable fluid. 
No settled population can at any tie have found 
subsistence in this region, which produces only a few 
dates, and in places a poor and unsucculent herbage. 
Sandstorms are frequent, and at times the baleful 
simoom sweeps acioss {he entire tract, destroying 
with its pestilential breath both mon and animals.” 

* Towards the north Chaldwa adjoined upon, 
Assylia, From the foot of that inoderalely lofty 
range already described, which tho Gaecks called 
Masius, and the modan Turks know ag Jebol Tur 
and Karajah Dagh, extonds, for above 300 miles, a 
plain of low clevation, slightly wdulating in places, 
and crossed about its centre by an imporiant lime- 
stone ridgo, known as the Sinjar hills, which have a 
dinaclion nearly east and west, beginning about 
Mosul, and terminating a litle below Rakkah. ‘This 
tract differs fyom the Chaldean lowland, by being at 


. 
6 Seo the Journal of te Royal tion de? Arabic, pp 7,8. 
alsutéec Socrety, vol av. p. 404, ' See p. 11 
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ohce less flat and more elevated Geologically it is of 
secondary formation, while Chaldaa proper is tertiary 
or post-tertiary. It is fairly watered towards the 
north, but below the Sinjar is only very scantily 
supplied. In modern times 14 is for nine months in 
ihe year a descrt, but anciently it was well inhabited, 
means having apparently been found to bring the 
whole into cultivation, Asa complete account of 
this entire region must be given in another part of 
the present volume, this outline (it is thought) may 
suffice for our present purpose. 

Eastward of Chaldwa, separated from it by the 
Tigris, which in its lower course is a stream of more 
body than the Euphrates, was the country known 10 
the Jews as Elam,’ to the early Greeks as Cissia,! 
and to the later Greeks as Susis or Susiana.” This 
territory comprised a portion of the mountain country 
which separates Mesopotamia from Porsia ; but it was 
chiefly composed of the broad and 1ich flats intor- 
voning between the mountains and the Tigris, along, 
jhe courses of the Kerkhah, Kuran, and Jeraht 
rivers. It was a rich and fertile tract, resombling 
Chaldwa in its gencral character, with {he oxcoplion 
that the vicinily of the mountains lent it freshness, 
giving it cooler streams, more fiequent rains, and 
pleasantor breezes. Capable of maintaining with 
ease a dense population, it was likely, in the carly 
times, 10 be a powerful rival to the Mesopotamian 
kingdom, over which we shall find that am fact it 
sometimes exercised supremacy, 

On the south Chaldeea had no ncightour. Ilere a 


*Dan vin, 2 tus, ¥. 62, 
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spacious sca, with few shoals, land-locked, and there- 
fore protected fi2m tho violent storms of the Indian 
Ocean, invited to conimerce, offering a icady com- 
munication with India and Ceylon, as well as with 
Asabia Felix, Ethiopia, and Egypt. It is perhaps 
to this circumstance of her geographical position, as 
much as to any other, that ancient Chaldea owes 
her superioity over her neighbours, and her right 
to be regarded as one of the five great monarchies 
of the ancient world. Commanding at once the sea, 
which reaches here deep into the land, and the great 
rivers by means of which the commodities of the 
land were most ronveniently brought down to the 
sea, she lay in the highway of trade, and could 
scarcely fail tog profit by her position. There is 
sufficient reason to believe that Ur, the first capital, 
was a great maritime emporium; and if so, it can 
scarcely be doubted that 10 commerce and trade, at 
the least in pare, the carly development of Chaldean 
groatucss was owing. 
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CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS, 


* Axe toting Asin fertilissimus.” Prin, 7, Novi 26 


Lowne Mnsoporamta, or Chaldwa, which lies in 
the same latitude with Cental China, ‘the Punjib, 
Palestine, Marocco, Georgia, Texas, and Central 
California, has a climate the warintly of which is at 
least equal to that of any of those regions. Even in 
the more northern part of the couniry, the district, 
about Baghdad, the thermometer often rises diving 
the sumer to 120° of Fahrenheit in the shado;? and, 
the inhabitants ae forced to retreat 1o their serdaubs 
or cellarg,? where they 1emain during the day, in an! 
0 L . ’ 

atmosphere which, by the cntiwe exclusion of the 
sun's rays, is reduced to about 100% Lower down 
the valley, at Zobai, Bus.ah, and Mohaimmrah, the 
summer tomperature is still higher ;* and, owing to 
the moisture of the atmosphere, consequent on tho 
vicinity of the sea, the heat is of that peculiarly 
oppressive character which provails on tho sea-coast 
of [industan, in Ceylon, in the West Indian islands, 
at New Orleans, and in other places whose situation 

: a 
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is sunilax, The vital powers languish under this 
oppression, wluch produces #mtheuxcpeaw 2 lassi- 
tude of body and a prostration of mind that wholly 
unfit him for actiye duties Or i 1eAv- 
pestabes 

exouy-these-infirences-seom-te-here-litte-effect, The 
Cha’b Arabs, who at present inhabit the region, ale 
a tall and warlike race, strong limbed, and mus- 
culai ;* they appeaa to enjoy the climate, and are as 
active, as healthy, and as long-lhved as any tribe of 
their nation But if man by long residence becomes 
theroughly inured to the intense heat of these 
iegions, it is otherwise with the animal creation. 
Camels sicken, and birds aio so distressed by the 
high tempeiature that they sit in the date-trees 
about Baghdad®with their mouths open, panting for 
fresh air. 

The evils procesding from a burning temperature 
are augmented in places under the influence of winds, 
-which, arising suddenly, fill the air with &n impal- 
pable sand, sometimes circling about a point, some- 
limes chiving with fmious force across a, wide extent 
of country. The heated particles, by their contact 
with the atmosphere, increase iis fervid glow, and, 
penehating by the nose and mouth, dry up the mois- 
ture of the tongue, parch the throat, and irritate or 
even, choke the lmgs.® Marth and sky aro aliko con- 
cealed by the dusly storm, through which no object 
can be distingwished that 1s removed many yards; a 
lurid gleam surrounds the traveller, and sccms to 
accompany him as he moves; covery landmarle is 
hid from view ; and to the dangor of suffocation is 
added that of becoming bewildered and losing all 





+ Loftus, p. 285 9 Toftus, p 241; Layard, Mine 
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knowledge of the road. Such are the porils cneoun- 
tered im tho present condition of the country. Tt 
may be doubted, however, 1f in the times with which 
we are here coricerned the evils just described had 
an existence. The sands of Chaldaea, which avo still 
progressive and advancing, seem io have reached it . 
from tbe Arabian Desert, io which they properly 
belong + year by year the drifts gain upon the wllu * 
vium, and threaten to spread. over the whole country.’ 
If we may calculate the earlier by the present rate 
of progress, we must conclude that ancicntly these 
shifting sands had at any rate not crossed the 
Euphrates. 

If the heat of summei be thus ficice and tiying, 
the cold of winter must be pronouyecd to be vory 
moderate. Trost, indeed, is not unknown in the 
country ;* but the frosts are only shghi Keon 
winds blow from the north, and in the morning tho 
ground is often whitened by the congelation of tho 
dew; the Axabs, impationt of a low temperature, 
droop and flag; but thore is at no time any severity 
of cold; ice rarely forms in the marshes; snow is 
unknown; and the thermometer, evon on the grass, 
docs uot often sink below 80°. Tho Persian kings 
passed their winter in Babylon, on account of tho 
mildness of the climate ; and Indian princes, oxpolled 
from thé Peninsula, are wont, from a similar cause, to 
fix their residerice at Busrah or Baghdad. Tho cold of 
which travellers speak 1s relative ravher ‘aan positive. 
The range of the thermometer in Lower Chaldea is 
perhaps 100°, whereas in England it, is scarcely 80°; 





? Tid. pp. 81, 82, ant, p 73, Fiase, Travels, vpl ai 
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there is thus a greater diflerence betweon the heal 
of summer and the cold of winter there than here , 
but the actual greatest cold that which benunibs 
the Arabs and makes them fall fiom their ho1ses*°— 
is no more than we often expericuce in Apiil, or 
even in May. 

The rainy scason of Chaldwa is in the winter time. 
Tleavy showers fa.l in November, and still more in 
December, which sensibly raise the level of tho 
rivers. As the spring advances the showeis become 
lighter and less frequent; but still they reeur from 
time to time, until the summer sels in, about May. 
Trom May to November 1ain is very rare indeed. The 
sky continues for weeks or even months without a 
cloud ; and the gun s rays are only tempered for a short 
time at morning and at evening by a grey mist or 
haze. It is during these months that the pheno- 
wnenon of the mirage is most remarkable. +The 
strata of air, unequally dicated, and therefore dittor- 
ing m rarity, refiact the rays of light, fantastically 
enlarging and distorting the objects scen through 
them, which frequently appear raised fiom the 
gxound and hanging in mid-air, or else, by a repe- 
tition of thoir image, which is roflecied in a lowér 
stratum, give tho impression that they stand up out © 
ofa lake. IRZLence the delusion which has so often 
driven the travellor to desperation—the “image of a 
cool rippling watery mirror,”? whieh flios before 
him as he advances. and at once provokes and mocks 
his thirst. 


* Mi Loftus tells us that he has 39, ant G1, 62, 
seon this offect of the cold. 3 Tlumboldt, .Asguets of (in 6, 
1 bi TL Rawlinson, m the author’s j vol 1p. 18, Seo, for the thet, 
Herodotus, vol. 1. p. 381, note 8, payed, Nineveh antl Babylon, p 
Rich, Wrst Memou, p 18, Chesney, | 549, Loftus, p 118. 
Duphrates Ui apedstion, vol. 1 pp 88, 
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The fertility of Chaldra m ancient times was pro- 
yerbinl, “Of all countries that we know,” sys 
Tlerodoius, “there is none that is so frntinl im 
eiain. Ti makes no pretension, indced, of growme 
the fig, the olive, the vine, 0 any other iree of the 
kind; but in grain it is so fiuitful as to yield coni- 
monly two hundred-fold, and, when the production 
is at tho greatest, even threo hundred-fold. The 
blade of the wheat-plant and of the barley-plant is 
often four fingers nm breadth. As for tho millet and 
the sesame, I shall not say to what heaght they prow, 
though within my own knowledge; for I am not 
ignorant that what Thave already written concerning 
the ffuntfulness of Babyloma must seem inarcdible to 
those who have not visited the cgmtry.”* Thea- 
phrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, remarks—« In 
Babylon the wheat fields are regularly mown twice, 
and then fed off with beasts, te keep down the 
Inxnriance of the leaf; otherwise tho plant docs no! 
run to car When this is done, the return, in lands 
that are badly cultivated, is fifty-fold; while, in 
those that are well farmed, it is a lundred-fold,.”! 
Strabo observes—~‘ ‘The country produces barley, on 
a scale not known elsewhere, for the return is said 
to be three hundred-fold. All other wants are sup- 
plied by the palm, which furnishes not only bread, 
but wie, vinegar, honey, ant meal.”*® Pliny fol- 
lows Theophrastus, with the exception that he makes 
the return of the wheat-ctop, where the land is well 
farmed, a hundred and fifty-fold.° The wealth of 
the region was strikingly exhibited by tho heavy 
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demands which’ weve made upon it by the Peisian 
kings, as well as by the riches which, notwithstanding 
these demands, wore accumulated in tho hands of 
those who admimsiered its government, The moncy- 
tribute paid by Babylonia and Assyria to the Persians 
jwas a thousand talents of silver (nearly a quarter of 
a million of ou money) annually ;* wlulo the tribute 
in kind was reckoned at one-third part of the contri- 
buiions of the whole empne.! Yel, despite this 
drain on its resourses, the government was regarded 
as the best that the Persian king had to bestow, and 
the wealth accumulated by Babylonian satraps was 
extraordmary. Terodotus tells us of a cortain Tri- 
tantachmes, a governor, who, to his own knowfedge, 
derived from his province neatly two bushels of 
silver daily, ‘This fortunate individual had a stud 
of sixteen thousand mares, with a proportionate 
number of horses® Another evidence of the fer- 
tity of the region iuay be traced in the fea of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, after the battle of Cunaxa, lest 
tho Ton Thousand should determine to settle pemna-, 
nently in the vicmity of Sitlaco upon the Tigris,’ 
Whatever opinion may be hold as to tho oxact posi. 
tion of this place, and of the district intended by 
‘Xenophon, it is ccrtain that it was in the alluvial 
plain,’ and so contained within tho hmits of tho 
ancient Chaldwa. 





7 Herodotus, m 92, If we sot ”} Xon, Anad. i 4, $22 
agido the Indinn gold tbute, ths) ? Thid §13 Compare Ainsworth, 
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Modern travellers, speaking of Chaldea in us 
present condition, express themselves less enthusias- 
tically than the ancients, but, on the whole, agree 
with them as to the natural capabilities of the 
country, “ ‘Ihe soil,” says one of the most judicious, 
“is extremely fertile, producing great quantities of 
rice, dates, and grain of different kinds, thoi gh it is 
not cultivated 10 above half the degree of which 11 is 
susceptible.”® “The soil is rich,” says another, “ not 
less bountiful than that on the banks of the Egyptian 
Nile.”* “Although greatly changed by the neglect 
of man,” observes a third, “ those portions of Meso- 
potamia which are still cultivated, as the country 
about Hillah, show that the region has all the fei- 
tility ascribed to it by Terodotus.”* There is a 
genoral recognition of the ‘productive qualities-of the 
district, combined with a genoral lamentation ovor 
the existing neglect and apathy which allows such 
gifts of nature to run to waste. Cultivation, we 
are lold, is now the exception, instead of the rule. 
{Instead of the luxuriant fields the groves and 
gardons of former timos, nothing now meets fhe eye 
but an arid waste.”* Many parts of Chaldwa, natu- 
rally as productive as any others, are at present 
pictures of desolation. Largo tracts are covered by 
unwholesome marshes, producing nothing but onor- 
mous reeds; others lie waste and bare, parched up 
by the fierce heat of the sun, and utterly destitute ot 
water: in some places, as has been already nien- 
tioned, sand-drifts accumulate, and thieaten io make 
the whole region a mere portion of the deseat, 
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The great cause of this difference betwoon ancion 
and modcin Chaldwa is the neglect of the waier- 
courses, Left to themselves, the rivers tend o dese 
some portions of the alluviun wholly, which then 
become utterly unproductive; while they spread 
themselves ont over others, which are converted 
thereby into pestilential swamps, «A well-a1ranged 
aysiom of cibankments and irigating canals is 
necessary in order to develop the natural eapabi- 
litics of the country, and to derive from the rich 
soil of this vast alluvium the valiable nd varied 
products which 1t cin be made to furnish. 

Among the natural products of the region {wo 
stand out as pre-ciminently important the wheat- 
plant and the date-palm, According to the native 
tradition,’ wheat was indigenous in Chaldea; and tho 
first comers thus found themselves provided by the 
hountiful hand of Nature with the chief necessary of 
lite, The luxuriance of the plant was excessive. 
Tis leaves were as bioad as the pal of a man's 
hand, and its tendency fo grow leaves was 90 groat, 
that (aS we have secn*) the Babylonians used to mow 
it twice and then pasture their cat le on ib tor a 
while, to keep down the blade and induce the plant 
torun to ear, ‘The ultimate rctwrn was enormous : 
on the most mode vie computation® 14 amounted to 
fifty-fold at the least, and often to a Lundied-fold, 
The modern Oricntal is content, even in the ease of 
a wich soil, wih » ten-fold return! . 

The date-palm was at once one of the most valu- 


* 
7 Buosus, Tr. 1 note 4 
* See p 89 1 Geapuph Journ. vol tx yp aT 
’ That of ‘I hcojlnastus, the y1¢-| Gonpac Niebuln,- Deserdptron dt 
fessed naturalist. See ahore, p. 85, }7 Arabic, p 184, 
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able and ono of the thost ornamental products of the 
country. “ OLall vegetable forms,” says Lhe greatest of 
modern naturalisis, “tho palm is that to which the 
prize of beauty has been assigned by ihe coneunent 
voice of nations in all ages.” * And though the date-° 
palm is in form perhaps loss graceful and lovely than 
some of its sister specics, it possesses in the dates thon 
selves a beauty which they lack. Those charmmp 
yellow dusters, semi-transpwent, which iho Grecka 
likened to amber, and moderns compare to gold,‘ 
contrast, both in shape and tint, with the green 


® Ihumboldt, Aspects of Nature, | atat Vit Apollon Tyan 1 21, 
you p 23,1. Loftus, (fuldan and Sumant, 
5 Xen, Anab u.8 § 16; Philo- | p 23 ‘ ‘i 
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feathery branches beneath whose shade they hang, 
and give a riclmess to the landscape they aon 
which adds greatly io its attiactions. And the 
utility of the palm has been at all tines proverbial, 
A. Persian poo eclebrated its three hundred and 
sixty uses.° The Greeks, with more moderation, 
spoke of 14. as furnishing the Babylonians with broad, 
wine, vinegar, honey, groats, string and ropes of all 
kinds, firing, and a mash for fatiening cattle.* The 
frmt was excellent, and has formed at all times an 
important article of nourishment in the country, It 
was caton both fresh and dried, forming in the latter 
case a delicious sweetmeat.’ The wine, “sweet but 
headachy,”* was probably not the spirit which it is 
at prosent customary to distil from the dates, but the 
slightly intoxicating drink called lagby in North 
Africa, which may be diawn fiom the tree itself by 
decapitating it, and suffermg the juice to flow.’ The 
vinegar was perhaps the same thud corrupted, or 1 
may have been obtained from the dates, ‘T'he honey 
was palm-sugar, likewise proctrable from the sap. 
Tow the groats were obtained we do not know; but 
it appears that the pith of the palm was caten 
formetly in Babyloma, and was thought 1o have a 
very agrecable flavcur.® Ropes were mado fiom the 
fibres of the bark; and the wood was employed for 
building and furniture.’ It was soft, light, and 
casily worked, but tough, strong, and fibrous.* 


® Stiabd, xvi. 1, § 1d Anab. 1.8 
®* Ibid. ° Hamnlton’s Wander ngs North 
* Xen, Anab.l sc “The pea- | Afiiea, ch, av pp 189, 190, 
santiy 10 Babylonia now punoy pally Xen, Anab hh 8, S16. 
subsist on dates messed into enke 3? + Pheoplnast Ist. Plant. ti. 7, 
Rich, First Memon, p 69, note p 66 
cen) BY kechadanyes | 8’ Xo * Jind v 4 and 6. 
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The cultivation of the date-palm was widely ex- 
tended in Chaldzea, probably from vary carly times, 
The combination of sand, moistu2, and a moderately 
saline soil, in which it delights,’ was there found in 
perfection, more especially in the lower country, 
which had but recently been reclaimed from the sea. 
Even now, when cultivation is almost wholly laid 
aside, a thick forest of luxmianr dato-wees clothes 
the banks of the Euphrates on either side, from the 
vicinity of Mugheir to its embouchuro at the head of 
the Porsian Gulf! Anciently the tract was much 
more generally wooded with them, “ Palm-irees 
giow in numbers over the whole of the flat country,” 
says onc of the most observant and truthful of tra- 
vellers. JJerodotus.® According 10 the historians of 
Julian, a forest of verdure extended from the upper 
edge of the alluvium, which he ercysed, to Mesene and 
tho shores of the sea.°- When the Arabian conquerors 
settled themselves in the lower country, they’were so 
charmed with the luxuriant vegetation and the abun- 

, dant date-groves, that they compared the region with 
the country about Damascus, aud reckoned 14 among 
their fom carthly paradises.’ The propagation of 
the date-palm was chiefly from seed In Chaldwa, 
however, it was incroased sometimes from suckers on 
ofishoots thrown up from the stem of the old troe;* 
at other tims by « species of cutting, the entire 
head being struck off with about three feet of siem, 
notched, and then planted in moist ground.’ Several 





® Theopluast, 2st Plant. 7,  ° Amm, Mmo xxiv 8; Zosim. it, 

. 84, pp 178-9, 

4 Loftus, Chatdea, and Sumana, 7 Su I, Rawlinson, in the Jounial 
p. 127 and p ‘B77; Ainsworth, Zba- ofthe Geoyaphrcud Society, vol. xxyn ' 
vels 1 the Track of the Len Lhou- p. 186, 
sand, . 105 ® Thoopnast ist. Plant, nu 2, 

5 YIeod 1193 - p 68 © Ibid. 7; p 64 
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variotics of the tree weic cultivated; but dne was 
esteemed above all the rest, both ies the size and 
flavom of the fiuil, It bore the name of “ Royal,” 
and giew only in one place near Babylon." 

Besides these tivo precious produciy, Chaldwa pro- 
duced excellent bailey, millet, sesainc, vetches, and 
fruits of all kinds’ Jt was, however, deficient in 
variety of tives, possessing scarcely any but the palin 
and the cypress. Pomegranates, tamatisks, poplars, 
and acacias aic even now almost the only trees be- 
sides the two above mentioned, to be found between 
Samarah and the Persian Gulf. , The tamarisk grows 
chiefly as a shrub along the mvers, but sometimes 
attains the dimensions of a tree, as in tho case of tho 
“solitary tice” still growing upon the ruins of Ba- 
bylon Tho pomegranates with their scarlet flowers, 
and the acacias with their light and giaceful foliage, 
ornament the banks of tho streams, generally inter- 
mingled with the far more frequent palm, while 
oranges, apples, pears, and vines are successfully cul- 
tivated in tho gardons and orchards, 

Among the “yegotable products of Ohaldesa nrust, 
be noticed, as almost peculiar to ihe region, its onor- 
mous reeds. These, which ave represented with 
much spirit in the sculptures of Sennacherib, cover 
the marshes in the summer-time, rising often to the 
height of fouteen or fifteen feet? The*Arabs of tho 
maish region form their houscs of this material, 
Linding the stoms af the reeds together, and bending 


ae Ihst, Plait. 1 73 pie Babylonia, and Chaldea, p 
u 
1 Borosus, Pi, 1, §2¢ aod 1 3 Ainswoith, Researches, p 120; 
3. Lajymd, Nineveh and Bubylon, Pp 
*Tich Lust Memon, p. 26, 363, Bh. Loftus says “12 m1 14 
Tfeaen, Asiatic Nations, vol n p fest.” (Claldaa and Susana, p. 
168, Aiswoith Researches 2 As 105) i 
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thém into arches, to make the skeleton of their 
buildings; while, to form the walls, they stretch 
across from arch to arch maig mode of the leavos. 
From the same fiagile substance they construct then 
terradas or light bots, which, when 1endored water- 
proof by means of bitwmon, will support the weight 


of three or four men + 


& 4 Lavad. ob 522.544. 
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In mineral products Chaldwa was very deheient 
indeed. Tho alluvium is wholly destitute of metals, 
and even of stone, Which umust be obtained, if wanted, 
from the adjacent countries. The neighbouring parts 
of Arabia could furnish sandstone and the more dis- 
tant basalt, ; which appears to havo been in fact tans 
ported occasionally to the Chaldwan cities.’ Pro- 
bably, however the clncf importation of stone was 
by the 2ivers, whose waters would 1cadily convey it 
to almost any part of Chaldea from the regions above 
the alluvium, This we know to havo been done in 
some cases;° but the evidence of tho ruins makes it 
clear that such importation was very limited. ‘The 
Chaldeans found, in default of stone, a very tolerable 
material in their own country ; which produced an in- 
exhaustible supply of excellent clay, easily moulded 
into bricks, and not even requiring to be baked in 
order to fit it for the builder. , Exposure to the beat 
of the summer sm hardened tho clay sufficiently for 
most purposes, while a fow hours in a kiln made it 
as firm and dmable as f{reestone, or covet: gianito, 
Chaldwa, again, yielded various substances suitgble 
for mortar, Qalearcous varths abound on tho wogtern 
sido of the Mupliates towards the Aiabian frontier ;” 
while overywhere a icnacious slime or mud 1s casily 
procutable, which, though imperfect as a cemont, can , 
serve the purpose, and has tho advantage of bein 
always at hand. Bitumen is also produced largely 
in somo parts, particularly at Hit, where are the 
inexhaustible springs which have made that spot 





5 Layaid, Neneveh and Babylon, place which he calls Pylw (Tolu- 
p, 528. jeh?), on tho middle Cuphiates, 
® Xenophon states that millstones (dnab.1. 6, § 6 ) 
were supplicd to Babylon fom a 7 Rich, Jas? Memorr, p. 66, 
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famous in all ages." Naphtha and bitumen are here 
given forth separately in equal abundance ; and these 
two substances, boiled together in rian pioportions, 
form a third kind of cement, superior to the slime o2 
mud, but inferior to hme-mortar, Potiolewm, called 
by the Oricntals mama, is another product of the 
bitumen-pits.? 

The wild animals indigenous in Babylonia appear 
to be chiefly the followmg: The lion, the leopard, 
the hyesna, the lynx, the wild-cal, the wolf, the jackal, 
the wild-boar, the buffalo, the stag, the gazelle, the 
jerboa, the fox, the hare, the badger, and the poreu- 
pine. The Mesopotamian lion isa noble animal. Taller 
and larger than a Mount St. Bornard dog, he wanders 
over the plains, their undisputed lord unless when 
an European ventures to question his pre-eminance, ° 
The Arabs tremble at his approach, and. willingly 
surrender to him the choicest cf their flocs and 
herds, Unless urged by hunger, he seldom attacks 
man, but contents himself with the destruction of 
buffaloes, camels, dogs, and shesp. When takon 
young ho is easily tamed, and then manifests con- 
sidergble attachment to his master.’ In bis wild 
state he haunts the marshes and tho banks of the’ 





® Thothmes IIT. brought bitumen 


Dacua by tho historians of Julian—. 
from Hit to Vepe about 3.0, 1400, 
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deer or ghier Ge) being the Arable 


Seo Sir G inson’s [Historical 

fotive of Legypt in to author's Ze- 
rodotus, vol 11 p 300.) Herodotus 
montions Tt as the gienb placo for 
Dittuuen, whout bo, 450 (Muod. 1 
179), Isidore of Charax takes notices 
of its Intumen-spiings, about 2.0, 
160 (AMuns Parth. p. 6) Shortly 
afterwards ifs name was mado to in~ 
olude a notice of the itumen ; and 
thus if is called Ih da kna,in the 
Tahmud, Idi cara in Ptolemy, and 
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term fo. Titumon. ,,, 

® Rich, Pirst Memod#, pp, 08 4, 

1 Mr. Laymd givés an amysing 
acount uf aw wiue Hon which was 
given hm Osman Pasha, com- 
mandant of Ihllah (Nin. and Bab, 
p 487) Sn II. Rawlinson had a tame 
hon fo. somo yews at Baghdad, 
which was much attached to him, 
and finally died at lus feet, not suf 
fa.mg the atlendants to remove hin 
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various streams and canals, conccaling himself during 
the day, and at night wandoiing abroad in seatch of 
his prey, to obtam®vhich he will approach with bold~ 
ness lo the very skirts of an Arab encampment, ITis 
roar is not deep or torrible, but hke the ory of a child 
in pain, or the first wail of the jackal after sunset, 
only louder, clearer, and more prolonged. Two 
varieties of the lion appear to exis! : the one ig mane- 
less, while the other has a long mane, which is black 
and shaggy. The former 1s now the moro common 
in the country ; but the latter, which is tho fiercor of 
the two,’ is the one ordinarily represented upon tho 
sculptures, The lioness is nearly as much feared as 
the lion; when her young are attacked, or when sho 
has Jost thom, she is perhaps even more terrible, 
Tler roar is said 10 be deeper and far more imposing 
than that of the male.’ 

Tho other animals require but few remarks. Ga~ 





Wild-sow +11 pigs, om Kayan 


? ‘The mhalitants call tho mane | 487, note.) A simile distinction, 
toss hong “ tuo behevers,” those | T lear fiom Sir Cedne, Wilkinson, 
with manes giaours 1 “iméidels,” {18 made at Gaito betwen the gieon 
The forme, they say, will spmie A} ant flo black crocothle 
Mussulman if he py the latta} 4% Loftus, Chaldaa and Susana, 
neva. (Layad, Nut. und Bab. p | p 259. 
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zelles are plentiful in the more sandy regions; buffa- 
loes abound in the maishes of the south, where they 
are domesticated, and form the chief wealth of the 
inhabitants ;* troops of jackals are common, while she 
hystna and wolf are comparatively rare; the wild- 
boar frequents the river-banks and maishes, as de- 
picted in the Assyrian sculptures; hares abound m 
the country about Baghdad ; poreupincs and badgers 
are found in most places , leopards, lynxes, wild-cats, 
and deer, are somewhat uncommon. 

Chaldea possesses a great variety of birds, Fal- 
cons, vultures, kites, owls, hawks and crows of 
various kinds, francglins or black paiiridges, peli- 
cans, wild-gecse, ducks, teal, cranes, horons, king- 
fishers, and pigeons, are among the most common.’ 
The sand grouse (Pierocles arenaws) is occasionally 
found, as also are the eagle and the bec-eater. Fish 
arp abundant in the rivers and marshes, principally 
barbel and carp, which latter grow to a great size in 
the Huphrates. Barbel form an important clement 
in the food of the Arabs inhabilg the Afloj 
marshes, who take them commonly by means of a 
fish-spear.’ In the Shat-cl-Arab which is wholly 
within the influence of the tides, there is a species 
ot goby, which is amphibious, This fish lies in 
myriads on the mud-banks lef{ uncovercd by the 
ebb of the tide, and moves with great agility on the 
approach of birds,, Nature scems to have made the 
gohy m ona of i inmost freakish moods = Tt ig 
equally at. home in the earth, the air, aud the water ; 
and at different ames in the day may ba observed 


dee, oe 
ES 
4 Layad, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 566. SIbd p 667, + 
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swimming in the stream, basking upon the surface 
of the tidal banks, and bum owing deep in tho mud! 

The domestic wimals are camels, horses, buffaloes, 
cows and oxen, goats, sheep, and dogs. The most 
valuable of the last-mentioned are greyhounds, which 
aro employed to course the gazclle and the hare. 
Tho camels, horses, and buffaloes, are of superior 
quality; but the cows and oxen soem to be a very 
inferior breed.’ Tho goats and the sheep aro small, 
and yield a scanty supply of a somewhat coarse 
wool.’ Still their flocks and herds constitute the 
chief wealth of the people, who have nearly forsaken 
the agriculture which anciently gave Ohaldaa its 
pre-eminence, and have relapsed very generally into 
a nomadic or scmi-nomadic condition. The inse- 
curity of property cdhsequent upon bad government 
has in a great measure caused this change, which 
renders the bounty of Nature useless, and allows im- 
mense capabilities io run to waste. The present 
condition of Babylonia gives a most imperfect idea 
of its former state, which must be estimated not from 
modein statistics, but from the accounts of anciont 
writers and the ovidences which the country itself 
presents. from them wo conclude that this region 
was among the most productive upon the face of tho 
earth, spontaneously producing some of tho best, gifis 
of God 10 man, and capable, under careful manage- 
ment, of being made one continuqus garden, 


6 Ainswoith, Researoles, pp. 185, | vol, i p. 108, 
186; Tina, Mesopotamia and As | % Laymd, Nineveh and Babylon, 
syria, p 878, Dp. 666, 

7 Chesney, Zuphs ates Eapedstion, 
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“ A mighty nation, an anciont nation.’ —Jurmm. v. 15 
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Trav the great alluvial plain at the mouth of the 
Tuphrates and Tigris was among the countries first 
occupied by man afler the Deluge, is aflirmed by 
Scripture, and generally allowed by writors upon 
ancient history.? Scripture places the original oceu- 
pation ata time whon language had not yet broken 
‘up into its different forms, and when, consequently, 
races; as we now understand the term, can scarcely 
have existed. It is not, however, into tho character 
ef thes@primeval inhabitants that wo have here to 
inquire, but into the ethnic aflinities and character. 
istics of that raco, whatever it was, which first esta- 
blished an important kingdom in the lower part of 
the plain--a kingdom which evontually becamo an 
cripixe, According to tho ordinary theory, this 
rade was Aramaic-or Semitic, “ The name of Ara- 
means, Syrians, or “Assyrians,” says Niebuhr, “com. 
prises the nations nding from the mouth of the 
Duphrates and,Tigrié to the Euxine, the river alys, 





1 Gen, x1 1-0. Bea Xv. p, 282 Vaux, Nenevch end Par 

2 Tlecion, Asrutic Nations, vol. ii. | sdpolis, p, 6; Chesney, Huphautes 
p. 180; Si TP Rawlinsén, in the | Aipedition , vou. p. 18; &ay 
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and Palestine They apphed to themselves the name 
Azam, and the Greeks called them Assyrians, which 
is the saino as Syrians (?). Within that gicat extent 
of country there existed, of course, various dialectic 
differences of language; and there can be litile doubt 
but that in some places the nation was mixed with 
other races.”* The carly inhabitants of Lower Meso- 
potamia, however, le considers 10 have been puio 
Avamwans, closcly akin to the Assyrians, from whom, 
indecd, ho regards them as only separate politically. 

Similar views are entertained by most fhodein 
writers.» Baron Bunsen, in one of his latest works,’ 
regards the fact ax completely established by the xe- 
sults of recent researches in Babylonia, Professor M. 
Muller, though expressing himself with more caution, 
inclines to the sam2 conclusion.’ Popular works, in the 
shape of Cyclopadias and short general histories, dif 
fuse the impression. Hence a difficulty is felt with re- 
gard to ihe Scriptmal statement concerning’ the first 
kingdom in these parts, whichis expressly said to have 
been Oushite or Ethiopian. “And Cush bega®Nimrods 
(ho began 1o be a mighty ono in the carth; he was a 
atighty unter before the Lord; wherefore it is said, 
Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord ;) 
and the beginning of his kingdom was Babol, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calnch, in the land of Shi- 
nar” According to this passage the carly Chaldwans 
should be Uamites, not Semites— Ethiopians, not 


‘ 

§ Miebuhr, Lectures on Ancient | hind, vol w p 668; Katto, Bebhcal 
History, vol. i. p 12,0 T Cyclopa dea, vol 1. p. 275 

+ Tbid. p 11. * Wo shall begin | * Pislosophy of Uneversal Instory, 
with the Assyiians ; but with ¢hose | vol.1 p 198. 
of Babylon, not, lke Tustm, with| 7 Languages of the Seat of War, 
those of Nineveh ” pp_ 24, 25 (first edition), 

® Tleoron, ls. Nat, vol. u. p.148,{ ® Gon. x 9-10, 
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Arameans ; they should presont analogies and points 
of connexion with the inhabitants of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, of Southern Arabia and Mekran, not with those 
of Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, Phosmcia, and Pales- 
tine. It will be one of the objects of tlus chapter to 
show that the Mosaical narrative conveys the exact 
truth—a truth alike in accordance with the carlicst 
classical traditions, and with the latest results of 
modern comparative philology, 

will be desirable, however, before proceeding 
to establish the correctness of these assertions, to 
examine the grounds on which the opposite belief 
has been held so long and so confidently. TLecren 
draws his chief argument from the supposed cha- 
yacter of the language Assmning the form of 
speech called Chaldce to be the original tongue of 
the people, he remarks that it is “an Aramean dia- 
lect, differing but slightly from the proper Syriac,’? 
Chaldee is known partly from the Jowish Scriptures, 
jn which it is used occasionally,’ partly from the 
<Vargunits (or Chaldean paraphrases of different por- 
tions of the Sacred Volume), some of which belong 
to about the time of the Apostles, and partly from 
the two Talmuds, or collections of Jewish taditions, 
made in the third and fifth centuries of our aa, It 
has been commonly regarded as tho language of 
Babylon at the tame of the Captivity, which the 
Jews, as captives, were forced td learn, and which 
thenoeforth took the place of their own tongue. But 
it is extremely doubtful whether this is a true account 





"As Nat 18.0 26; Da uel,n 4to vii. 28 , and Joie- 
1 Tho portions of the Old Teste~ | minh, x 10 * 'Lheis is also a Chaldee 
ment wutten 1 the so-called Chaldes | gloss Genosis, xxxi. 47, 
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of the matter, The Babylonian language of the age 
of Nebuchadnezzw is found io be far nearer to 
Tlebrew than to Chaldeo, which appeais therefore to 
be misnamed, and to represent the western rather 
than the eastern Aramaic The Chaldeo aigument 
ihus falls to the ground; but in refuting it an ad- 
mission has been made which may be thought to fur- 
nish fully as good proof of early Babylonian Semitism 
as the rejected theory. 

It has been said that the Babylonian language in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is found to be far nearer 
to Hebrew than tc Chaldee, Ii is, in fact, very close 
indced to the Ilebrew. Tho Babylonians of that 
period, although they did not speak the tongue 
Imown to moflern linguists as Chaldee, did certainly 
employ a Semitic or Aramman dialect, and so far 
may be set down as Somites, And this is tho 
ground upon which such modern philologists as still 
maintain the Semitic character of the primitive Chal- 
deans principally rely.? Butrit can be proved, from 
the inscriptions of the country, that between the dato, 
of tho first establishment of a Chaldean kingdom 
and the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, tho language of 
Lower Mosopotamia underwent an ontiro chdnge. 
To whatever causes this may have boen owing—a 
subject which will be hereafter investigated—the 
fact is certain ;° and it entirely destroys tho foreo 
of the aigument from the language of the hase 


ulans ut the later period, 
Another ground, and that which seems to hee. 


had the chief weight with Niebulz, is the supposed 


® Bunsen, Philosophy of Universal Languages, &e. 1 4,4 
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identity or intimate connexion of the Babylonians 
with the Assyrians. That the latior people weie 
Semites has never been denied; and, indecd, it is a 
point supported by such an amount of evidence as 
venders it quite unassailable. If, therefore, the primi- 
tive Babylonians were once ‘proved to be a mere por- 
tion of the far greater Assyrian nation, locally and po- 
Intically but not ethnically separate from thom, their 
Semitic character would thereupon be fully established. 
Now that this was the belief of Herodotus must be 
at once allowed. Not only does thai writer regard 
the later Babylonians as Assyrians—* Assyrians of 
Babylon,” as he expresses it—and lool on Baby- 
Tonia as a mere “ district of Assyria,’ but, by adopt- 
ing the mythic gondalogy, which mado Ninus tho 
son of Belus,’ he throws back the connexion to the 
very origin of the two nations, and distinctly pyo- 
nounces it a connexion of race, But Herodotus is a 
very weal: authority on the antiquities of any nation, 
even his own; and it is not surprising that he should 
shave carried back to a remote period a stato of things 
which ho saw existing in his own age. If tho later 
Babylomaus were, in mannors and custois, in reli- 
“gion and in language, a close counterpart of the 
Assyrians, he would naturally suppuse them de- 
scended from the same stock It is hig habit to 
transfer back to formet times the condition of things 
in his own day, Thus he calls the any of on 
*Peloponnese bofore the Dorian invasion “ Dorians,” 

regards Athons as the second city in Greece ria 
Croesus sent his embassios,* and describes as the an-. 





4 Tviod 1.177. * Ibid ch 106: ? Thid, vi. 58 Tid i, 66, 
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cient Persian religion that corrupted form which 
existed under Artaxerxes Longimanus,? IIo is an 
excollont authority for whal he had himself seen, o1 
for what he hal laboriously collected by inquiry 
from cye-witnesses; but he had neither the critical 
acumen nor the linguidtic knowledge necessary for 
the formation: of a trustworthy opinion on a mattor 
belonging to tac remote history of a distant nation. 
And the opinion of Ierodetus as to tho cthnic iden- 
tity of the two nations is certainly not confirmed by 
other ancient writers. Berosus scems to have very 
carefully distinguished between the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians or Chaldmwans, as may be seen evon 
though the doubly-distorting medium of Polyhistor 
and the Armenian Eusobius,* Diodorus Siculus made 
the two nations separate and hostile in very carly 
times,’ Pliny draws a clear line between the “ Chal- 
dean races,” of which Babylon was the head, and 
the Assyrians of the region above them.’ Lyen 
Ilerodotus in one place admits a ccertaim amount of 
ethnic difference; for, in Ins list of tho nations 
forming the army of Xerxes, ho mentions the Chal- 
deans as sorving with, but not inclidod among, tho 
Assyrians,‘ 

Tho grounds, then, upon which the supposed 
Semitic charactor of the ancient Chaldeans has been 
based, fail, one and all; and ‘it remains to consider 
whother we have data suflicient 1o justify us in deter- 
minately assigning thom to any other stock, 

Now a large amount of tradition—classical anu 
other—brings Ethiopians into these parts, and con- 





® Thid. ni. 16. 2 Diod, bio, iL, § 7. 
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nects, more or less distinctly, the early dwellers wpon 
the Persian Gulf with the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley, especially with thoso upon its upper course. 
Homer, speaking of the Tihiopians, says that they 
were “duanded,” and dwelt “at the ends of carth, 
towards the setting and the rising sun.”* This pas- 
gage has been variously apprehended, It has beon 
supposed to mean the mere division of the Ethiopians 
south of Egypt by the river Nile, whereby some inha- 
bited its eastern and some its western bank*® Again, 
it has been explained as referring to the cast and 
west coasts of Africa, both found by voyagers to bo 
in the possession of Ethiopians, who wore “ divided” 
by the vast extent of continent that lay between them * 
But the most satisfactory explanation is that which 
Strabo gives from Ephorus’ that the Ethiopians 
were considered,as occupying all the south coast 
both of Asia and Africa, and as “divided” by the 
Arabian Gulf (which separated the two continents) 
into eastern and western—Asiatic and African, This 
was an “old opinion” of the Greeks, wo ac told; 
and, though Strabo thinks it indicated their igno- 
rance, we may perhaps be excused for haldmg that 
it might not improbably have arisen from real, 
though imperfect, knowledge. 

The traditions with respect 1o Memnon serve very ” 
closely to connect Egypt and Bithiopia with the 
country at the head of the Persian Gulf. Memnon, 

ing of Ethiopia, according to Hesiod® and Pindar, 
is regarded by Auschylus as the son of a Cissian 





5 Hom Od 1 23, 24— * Ind, § 26-81, 
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woman, and by Ilerodotus and others as the founder 
of Susa.? IIo leads an army of combined Susianiang 
and Hthiopians 1o the assisiance of Priain, his father’s 
brother, and, after greatly distinguishing himsolf, 
perishes in one of the baitles before Troy." At the 
same time he is claimed as one of their monarchs by 
the Ethiopians upon tho Nilo,’ and identified by the 
Egyptians with their king, Amunoph IIL,’ whose 
statue became known as “the vocal Memnon.” 
Sometimes his expedition is supposed to have started 
from the African Ethiopia, and to have piocoeded 
by way of Egypt to its destination.” There were 
palaces, called “ Momuonia,” and supposed to have 
been built by him, both in Ngypt and at Susa;* 
and there was a tribe, called Memnonos, near Moroz.” 
Memnon thus unites the Eastern with the Western 
Hthiopians; and tho less we regard him as an histo- 
rical persénage, the more must we view him as por- 
sonifying tho ethnic identity of the two races, 

Tho ordinary genealogics containing the name of 
Bolus point in the samo direction, and serve more, 
dofinitely 10 connect tho Babylonians with the 
Cushites of the Nile. Pherecydes, who is an earlier 
writer than Tlorcdotus, makes Agenor, the son of 
Nepiune, marry Damno, the daughter of Bolus, and 
have issue Phosnix, Iseea, and Melia, of whom Melia 
marries Danaus, and Isea Aigyptus.' Apollodorus, 


a 
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2 Ap, Shab, xv, 3, § 2 Phn Ny. 9. # 
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the disciple of Eratosthenes, expresses the connexion 
thus Neptune took to wife Libya (or Africa), 
and had issue Belus and Agenor. Belus marriod 
Anchinog, daughter of Nile, who gavo birth io 
/Egyptus, Danaus, Copheus, and Phinous. A genor 
married Tclephassa, and had issue Znropa, Cadmus, 
Phenix, and Cilix”* Eupolomus, who professes to 
vecord the Babylonian tradition on the subject, iells 
us that the first Belus, whom he identifies with 
Saturn, had two sons, Belus and Canaan. Canaan 
begat the progenitor of the Phoenicians (Phoenix ?), 
who had two sons, Chum and Mestraim, the an- 
cegtors respectively of tho Hthiopians and the Egyp- 
tians.? Charax of Peigamus spoke of Adgyptus as 
the son of Belus John of Antioch agrees with 
Apollodorus, but makes certain additions: Accord- 
ing to him, Neptune and Libya had three children, 
Agenor, Belus, and Enyalius 0. Mars. Belus mar- 
ried Sicla, and had issue Aigypws and Danaus; while 
Agenor marricd Tyro, and became the father of 
five childien—Cadmus, Phoonix, Syrus, Oilix, and 
“Europa. 3 . 
Many further proofs might be adduged, were they 
needed, of the Greek belicf in an Asiatic Hithiopia, 
situated somewhere between Arabia and India, on 
the shores of tho Erythrean Sea, Ilerodotus twice 
speaks of the Hthiopians of Asia,’ whom ho very 
carefully distinguishes from those of Africa, and who 
can only he sought in this position, Ephoxus, as we 
have already: seen, extended the Ethigpians along 
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the whole of the coast washed by the Southern Ocean. 
Busebius has preserved a tradition that, in the reign 
of Amenophis III, a body of Etliopians migrated 
from the country about the Indus, and settled in the 
valley of the Nile.” Tlesiod and Apollodorus, by 
making Memnon. tho Bthiopian king, son of the 
Dawn (IIdés),’ imply the belief in an Ethiopia sitn- 
ated tothe east rather than to the south of Greece. 
These are a few out of the many similar noticos 
which it would be easy to produce from classical 
wuiters, establishing, if not the fact itself, yet at any 
ratc a full belief in the fact on the part of the best 
informed among the ancient Greeks, 

The traditions of the Armenians are in accordance 
with thoso of the Greeks, The Armenian Geo- 
graphy applies the namé of Cush or Bthiopia to the 
four gieat regions, Media, Persia, Susiana or Elymais, 
and Ariag or to the whole territory between the 
Indus and the Tigris.? Moses of Chorene, the great 
Armonian historian, identifies Belus, King of Baby- 
lon, with Nunrod , while al the same time ho adopts, 
a genealogy for him only slightly different fom that 
in our present,copies of Genesis, making Nimrod the 
gvandson. of Cush, and the son of Mizeaim. Te thus 
connects, in the closest. way, Babylonia, Egypt, and 

Kthiopia Proper, uniting moreover, by his identifi- 
cation of Nimrcd with Belus, the Babylonians of 
later times, who worshipped Belus as their hero- 
founder, with the primitive population introduced 
into the country by Nimrod. 


7 Duseb Chron, Can ii p. 278. | 868-5, 
5 Hesiod, .8.c,; ApoHod ni. 12, Mos Choren. List. domek 1. 6, 
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The names of Belus and Cush, thus brought into 
juxtaposition, have remained attached to some por- 
tion or othor of the region in question from ancicut 
times to the present day. The tract immediately 
east of the Tigris was known to the Grecks as 
Cissia (Kiote) or Cossma (Koacada), no less than as 
Blymais or Elam. The country east of Kerman was 
namod Kusan throughout the Sassanian period? The 
game region is now Beloochistan, the country of the 
Belooches or Belis, wlule adjoining it on the cast is 
Cutch or Kooch, a term standing to Cush as Bolooch 
stands to Belus. Again, Cissia or Cosseea is now 
Khuzistan, or the land of Khuz ( (yget)) & name not 
very remoto from Cush; but perhaps this is only a 
coincidence. 

‘To the traditions and traces here enumerated myst 
be added, as of primary importance, the Biblical tia~ 
dition, which is deliverod to us very simply and 
plainly in that precious document, the ‘ Toldoth 
Beni Noah, or ‘Book of the Generations of the 
Sons of Noah, which well deserves to he called 
«the most authentic record that wo possess for 
the affiliation of nations.’ “The sons of ITam,” 
we are told, “were Cush, and Mizraim, and Phu}, 
and Canaan,*,... And Cush begat Nimrod... 
And the boginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calnch, in tho land of 
Shinar’” Here a primitive Babylonian kingdom is 
dssigned to a people distinctly said io hava been 
Cushite by blood,’ and to have stood in close con- 





8 Journal of Asyati Society, vol.| x, 8 Baion Bunsen says in one 
av p 283 wok, ‘Ninjiod 1s called 2 Cushite, 
[bid p, 280 winch means a man of the land of 
5 And Cush begat Nimrod,” Gen. | Cush (Pislos of Une, Ist. vol 1. 
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nexion with Mizraim, or the people of Heypt, Phut, 
o1 those of Central Africa, and Canaan, or those of 
Palestine. Tt is tho simplest and the best interprota- 
tion of this passage to understand it as asserting that 
the four races the Mgyptians, Hthiopians, Libyans, 
and Canaanites—were cthnically connceted, being 
all descended from Tam; and further, that tho 
primitive peapla of Rabylon were a subdivision of 
one of theso races, namely of the Cushites or Mthi- 
opians, connecteil in some degree with the Canaanites, 
Tigyptians, and Libyans, but still more closely with 
the people which dwelt upon the Upper Nile 

The conelusicns thus recommended to us by the 
consenticnt primitive traditions of so many races, 
have lately reecrved most importaut and unaxpected 
confirmation from the results of linguistic research, 
After the most remarkable of the Mesopotamian 
mounds had yielded their treasures, and supplied the 
historical student with numerous and copious docu- 
ments bearing upon the history of the great Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires, it was delermined to oxplore 
Chaldaxa Proper, where mounds of less pretension, 
but still of considerable height, marked the sites of 
a numbor of anciont cilies, The oxcavations con- 
ducted at these places, especially ot Niffer, Sonkerch, 


enced 





p. 191), aud jroceeds 10 mguo that 
Io was ‘only a Cuskite “ geogin~ 
phieally ,” because he, o1 the people 
1emesented by lnm, sojomned fo 
somo tit 1a Lthiopia. In anotho, 
(Bay ts Place, &e , vol.iv p. 412) 
he admits that this vicw contiad cts 
Gen, x 8, and allows that “the 
compiler of om picsonl Book of 
Genesrs * must haya meant to de 
iive Nimrod by deséent fom Iam, 
Tut this © compile: * was, he tanks, 
decuived by the resemblance of 


win to YI. Numod was not an 
Ethiopian, but. Cossian o1 Cossaan ; 
te, (ho sa . a ‘Tusma who con- 
quered Babylon fiom the mowtam 
countiy cast of Mosopctarria, Of 
course, if wo aie at libaity to iogaid 
the “ compiler” of Genesis ng “ims 
taken” whenover his siatomonts 
conflict with our theories, while at 
tho same time we ignoig linguistic 
facts, wo may speculate upon ancient 
lusto y and ethnogiaphy much at 
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Warka, and Mugheir, were cminently successful. 
Among their other unexpected results was the dis- 
covery, in the most anciont remains, of a new form 
of speech, differing greatly from the later Babylonian 
language, and presenting analogies with the carly 
language of Susiana, as well as with that of the 
second column of the Achwmenian inscriptions In 
giammatical structure this ancient tongue resembles 
dialects of the Turanian family, but its vocabulary is 
pronounced to be “ decidedly Cushite o1 Hthiopian ;”* 
and the modern languages to which it approaches the 
nearest are the Mala of Southern Arabia and the 
Galla of Abyssinia. Thus conrparative philology is 
found to confirm the old traditions, An Hastorn 
Ethiopia, instead of being ths invention of bewil- 
dered ignorance,’ is proved to be a reality which 
henceforth 1 will be the extreme of scepticism to 
question ; and the primitive race which bore sway in 
Chaldeea Propor is demonstrated io have belonged to 
this ethnic typo, 

The most striking physical characteristics of tho 
African Ethiopians wore their swart complexions, 
and their crisp or frizzled hair. According io Iero- 
dotus the Asiatic Ethiopians were equally dark, but 
their hair was straight and not frizled.* Probably 
in neither case was the complexion what we uder- 
stand by black, but rather a dark red brown or 
copper-colour, which is the tint of the modern Gallas 
and Abyssinians, as well as of the Cha’b and Mohiciik 





° Si IE, Rawhnson, inthe authou’s | Une Jhst, vol 1 p 191, Scoon ho 
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Arabs and the Belooches. The hair was no doubt 
abundant; but twas certainly nol woolly like that of 
the negrocs, ‘Lhero is a marked distinction botweon 
the negro hair and that of the Ethiopian race, which is 
sometimes straight, sonictimes crisp, but never woolly, 
This distinction is carofully maiked in the Egyptian 
monuments, as is also the distinction between the 
Ethiopian and negro complexions; whonce we may 
conclude that there was‘as much difference between 
the two races in ancient as in modern times, The 
African races descended from the Mthiopians are on 
the whole a handsome rather than an ugly people. 
Their figure is slender and well shaped ; their features 
are regular, and have some delicacy ; the forchead is 
straight and fairly high; the nose long, straight, and 
fine, but scarcely so prominent ag that of Huzopeans ; 
the chin is pointed and good. The pmneipal defect 
is in the mouth, which has lips {oo thick and full for 
beauty, though they are not turned out lke a negro’s.’ 





We do not possess any rejiresentations of the anciont 
people which can bo distinctly assigned to the early 
Cushite period. «Abundant hair has been noticed in 


° See Puchads Physteal Ihst of Aankend, vol. xi p. db. 
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an early tomb,* and this in the later Babylonians, 
who must have been descended in great pait from 
the earlier, was very conspicuous * but otherwise we 
have as yet no duect evidence with respect to tho 
physical characteristics of tho primitive race.® That 
they were brave and warlike, ingonious, enorgetic, 
and persevering, we have ample evidence, which will 
appear in later chapters of this work ; but we can do 
little more than conjecture their physical appearance, 
which, however, we may fairly suppose to have re- 
sembled that of other Ethiopian nations, 

When the carly inhabitants of Chaldexa are pro- 
nounced to have belonged to the same race with the 
dwellers upon the Upper Nile, the question naturally 
arises, which were the primitive people, and which 
the colonists? Is the country 2% the head of the 
Persian Gulf to be regarded as the original abodo of 
the Oushite race, whence it spread eastward and west~ 
ward, on the one hand to Susiuna, Poesia Proper, 
Carmania, Gedrosia, and India itself; on tho othor to 
Arzabia and the aw coast of Afiica? Or aro we to 
suppose that the migration proceeded in ono direc- 
tion only—that tho Cushites, having occupied the 
country immediately to the south of Keypt, sont 
ther colonies aloug the south coast of Arabia, whence 
they crept on into the Persian Gulf, oceupyimg Chal- 
dea and Susiana, and thonee spreading into Mekian, 
Kerman, and the regions bordering upon the Indus ? 
Plausible yeasons may be adduccd in support of esther 
hypothesis, The situation of Babylonia, and its 
proximity to that mountain region where man must 
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have first “incicased aud multiplied” after the 
Flood, are in favour of its being the original econtic 
from which the other Cushite races were derived, 
Tho Biblical gencalogy of the sons of IIam points, 
however, the cther way; for it derives Nimrod fom 
Cush, not Cush from Nimrod. Indeed this” tocu- 
mont scems 149 follow the Iamites from Africa—~ 
emphatically “dhe land of TTam” ‘—in one lina along 
Southern Arabia to Shinar o1 Babylonia, in another 
from Egypt tmough Canaan mio Syria, Tho an- 
tiquity of civilization in the valloy of the Nile, which 
preceded by many centuries that oven of primitive 
Chaldiea, is another argument in favour of the migra- 
tion having been from west to casi; and the mont 
ments and traditions of the Chaldwans themselves 
are thought to present somo curious indications of 
an Hast African origin.® Ou the whole, therefore, it 
is most probable that the race designated in Scrip- 
iuve by the hero-founder Nimrod, and among the 
Greeks by the eponym of Belus, passed from TWast 
Africa, by way of Arabia, lo gho valloy of the 
Euphtates, shortly before tho opening of the histo- 
vical poriod. 

Upon the ethnic basis here indicated, there was 
grafted, ib would scem, at a very early period, a 
second, probably Trraman, element, which very im- 
portantly affected the character and composition of 
the people. Tho Burbur or Akkad, who arc found 
to havo been the principal tribo under the aarly 
kings, are connecied by name, religion, and in some 
degree by language, with an important people of 

-~ ’ 
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Armenia, called Burbur and Urarda, the Alarodians 
(apparently) of Herodotus.° It has been conjectured 
that this race is represented by the Zoroastrian 
Medes of Berosus, and that at a very vernole date— 
BG. 2458. probably they descended upon the plain 
country, conquering the original Cushite inhabitants, 
and by degrees blending with them, though the 
fusion remained incomplete to the time of Abraham. 
The language of the early inscriptions, though 
Cushite in its vocabulary, is Turanian in many 
points of its grammatical structure, as in its use of 
postpositions, particles, and pronominal suffixes ; 
and it would seem therefore scarcely io adm of a 
doubt that the Oushites of Lower Babylon must in 
some way or other have become mixed with a Tu- 
ranian people. The mode and time of tho commix- 
ture are mattors altogether beyond our knowledge. 
We can only note the fact as cerlain, and Gf we 
please) form hypotheses as 10 ils accompanying cir- 
cumstances. 

Besides these two main constituents of the Chal- 
dan vacey there is reason to believe that both a 
Semitic and an Arian clement existed in the carly 
population of tho country, which ultimately blended 
with the others, The subjecis of the carly kings ae 
continually designated in the inscriptions by the titlo 
of Kiprat-arbat, which is interpreted to mean “tho 
four nations,” or “ tongues.” In Abraham’s time, 
again, tho league of four kings scems correspondent. 
to a fourfold ethnic division, Cishite, Turanian, 
Semitic, and Arian, the chief authorily and cthnic 
prepohderance being with the Oushites." The Ian- 
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guage also of the carly inscriptions is found lo con- 
tain a considerable Semitic, and a small Arian clc- 
monk; so that it is at least probablo that the four 
tongues” intended were not mere local dialects, but 
distinct languages, the representatives regpectively 
of the four ‘great familics of human speceh. 

It would result from this review of the linguistic 
facts and other ethnic indications, that he Chaldeans 
were not a pure, but a very mixed people. Like the 
Romans in ancient, and the English in modern 
Europe, they were a “colluvio gentium omniun,” 
a union of various 1accs between which there was 
marked and violent contrast, It is now generally 
admitted that such races ave among ihoso which play 
tho most distinguished part in the world’s history, 
and most vitally affect its progress. 

With respect to the name of Chaldwan, under 
which it has been customary to designate this mixed 
people, it is curious to find that in tho native docu- 
ments of the carly period it does not occur at all, 
Indeed it first appears in the Assyrian insc iplions 
of tho ninth contwy before our era, being then used 
as the namo of the dominant rvaco in the country 
about Babylon Still, ag Berosus, who cannot casily 
have been ignorant of the ancient appellation of his 
race, applies tho term Chaldwan to the primitrve 
people,® and, as Scripture assigns Ur to the Chaldees 
as early as the timo of Abraham, we aro entitled to 
assume that the term, whenever it came historically 
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into use, is in fact no unfit designation for tho carly 
inhabitants of the country, Perhaps the most pro- 
bable account of the origin of the word is, that 1 
designates properly the inhabitants of the ancient 
capital, Ur or Hur—Khald: being in the Burbur 
dialect the exact cquivalent of Yur, which was the 
proper name of the Moon God, and Chaldaans being 
thns eithe: “ Moon-worshippers,” or simply “ mhabi- 
tants of the town dedicated to, and called after, the 
Moon.” Like the term “ Babylonian,” it would at 
first have designated simply the dwellers in the 
capital, and would subsequently have been extended 
to the people generally. 

‘A different theory has of late years been usu- 
ally maintained with respect to the Chaldeans, It 
hag been supposed that they were a race entirely dis- 
tinct from the early Babylonians- Armenians, Arabs, 
Kurds, or Sclaves—who came down from the north 
long after the historical period, aud settled as the 
dominant race in tho lower Mesopotamian valley.’ 
Philological arguments of the weakest and most un- 
satisfactory character were confidently adduced in 
support of these viows;' but thoy oblained accept 
ance chiefly on account of cortain passages of 
Scripture, which were thought to imply that the 


® Gesenius, Comment. in Leatam 
xxin. 13, and Geschichte de: Hebr. 
Sprache, pp. 68, 64; Ueeren, Asi- 
utio Nations, vol. u. pe 147; Nie- 
Tn, Teeturen gn Arciont [hktery, 
vol 1,%p 20, note; Winn, Zeal» 
warterbuch, vol, 1 p. 218; Kitto, 
Biblical Cyclopedia, vol, 1. p. 408, 
&o.ygMh, Vaux (Dict. of Antrygurtres, 
vol, “1, p 601) with good icagon 
questions the common apinion 

' As that Nebuchadnezzar sight 
be the Sclavonte sentence Nebys had 


zenur tzu, 01 “Do coclo missus do 
minus, ’—that Merodach mht bo 
tho Pasian mardak, “homunat lus”? 
&o. (Sco Parchasd’s Phys, Jhst. of 
Manlund, vol vw, pp BA3 504) A 
moio 1ofined mgument was that of 
Gesenius, “that the constiuction of 
the nan es wag according, not to Se- 
muitic, but to Medo-Posian pun- 
ciples ;’ but, boing based upon pure 
conjectures as to the possihle etymo- 
logy of the wouds, it was ieally 
worthless 
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Chaldeans first colonised Babylonia in the seventh 
or eighth cculury before Chiist. The most impor- 
tant of these passages is in Isaiah. That proplict, 
in his denunciation of woe upon Tyre, says, ac- 
cording io our translation,— Behold tho land of 
the Chaldxans; thes people was not, till the Assy1ian 
founded 1¢ for them that dwell in the wilderness; 
they set up the towers thorcof, they raised up the 
palaces thereof; and he brought it to ruin;”? or, 
according to Bishop Lowth, “ Behold the land of the 
Chaldeans. This people was of no account. (‘The 
Assyrians founded it for the inhabitants of the 
desert, thoy 1aised the watch-toweis, they set up the 
palaces thereof.) This people hath reduced her and 
shall reduce her to ruin.” - It was argued that wo 
had here a plain declaration that, till a hitle before 
Isaiah’s time, the Chaldeans had never existed as a 
nation, Then, it was said, they obtained for the 
first time fixed he hitations from one of the Assyrian 
kings, who settled them in a city, probably Babylon. 
Shorily afterwards, following the analogy of so many 
Hastern races, thoy suddenly sprang up to power. 
Here anothor passage of Scripture was thought 1o 
have an important bearing on their history. “Lo! 
I rmse up the Chaldeans,” says Tabakkuk, “ that 
bitter and hasty nation, which shall march through 
the breadth of the land 10 possess the dwelling places 
that ave not theirs. They are terrible and dveadful ; 
thoir judgment and their dignity shall proceed of 
themselves. their horses also are swifter thart the 
leopards, and are more fierce than the evening 
wolves: and their horsemen shall spread themsclyes, 
and their horsemen shall come from far; they shall 





? Isath xxiit 18 
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fly as an eagle that hasteth to oat; they shall come 
all for violence; their faces shall nip ag tho cast 
wind, and they shall gather tle captivity as the 
sand, And they shall scoff at the kings, and tho 
princes shall be a scorn unto them; they shall 
deride every stronghold; they shall hoap dust and 
take it.”* The Chaldeang recont occupants of 
Lower Mesopotamia, and there only a dominant 
race, like the Normans in England or the Lombards 
in North Italy, were, on a sudden, “ raised up ”— 
elevated from their low estate of Assyrian colonisis 
to the conquering people which they became under 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Such was the theory, originally advanced by 
Gescnius, which, variously modified by other writers, , 
held its ground on the whole as the established viow, 
until the recent cuneiform discoveries. It was, from 
the first, a theory full of difficulty, The montion of 
the Chaldecans uw Tub, aud cveu in "Gonesis,® Us a 
well-known people, was in contradiction 10 the sup. 
posed 1ecent origin of the race, The oxplanation of 
the obscure passage in the 23rd chapter of Isaiah, 
on which the theory was mainly based, was at 
variance with other cloarer passages of tho same 
prophet. Babylon is called by Isaiah tho “ daughter 
of the Chaldewaus,”* and is spoken of as an ancient 
city, long “the glory of kingdoms,”’ the oppressor 
of nations, the power that “smote the people in 
wrath with a continual siyoke.”* She is “tho lady 
of kingdoms,” and “the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency.”* The Chaldmans are thus ‘in Isaiah, as 





8 Tabakkot 1 6-10, ? Thid xm 19, 
4 Job i, 17 ‘ ® Thid. xiv. 6 
5 Gen. x1, 28 and 31. © Ibid. xlvii 6 


® Isaiah xlvn, 1 and 6, 1 Thid, xm. 19, 
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elsowhere generally in Scripture, the people of Baby- 

lonia, the term “ Babylonians” not being used by* 
him; Babylon is their cluef city, not one which they 

have conquered and oceupied, bul their “ daughicr” 

— the beauty of their excellency ;” and so all the 

antiquity and glny which is assigned to Babylon 

belong necessarily in Isaiah’s mind to the Chal- 

deans. The verse, therofore, in tha 98rd chapier, 

nm which so much has been ‘built, can at most refer 

to some temporary depression of the Chaldeans, 

which made it a gueator disprace to Tyre that she 
should be qnnquered by them, Again, the theory of 
Gesonius took no account of the native historian, 
who is (next 10 Saripture) the best literary authority 
for the facis of Babylonian history. Berosus not 
only said nothing of any influx of an alien race into 
Babylonia shortly before the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but pointedly identified the Chaldeans of 
that period with the primitive peoplo of the country. 
Nor’ can it be said that ho would do this from 
national vanity, to avoid the confession of a conquest, 
for ho admits no fower than threo conquests of 
Babylon, a Modian, an Arabian, and an Assyrian.’ 
Thus, even apart from the monmnenis, the theory in 
question would be untenable. It really originated 
in linguistic speculations, which turn out lo have 
been altogether mistaken, 

The joint authority of Scripture and of Berosus will 
pr obably be accepted as sufficient to justify tho adop- 
tion of a term which, if not strictly correct, is yot 
familiar tp ‘us, and which will conveniontly serve to 


? Borosus, 11 11 and 12, Puchard, Physical Head of Man- 
2 Jeo Miebuln, Featues on An- kthd, vol 1 pp. 568, 564 
crent History, vol 1. p. 20, note; and 
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distinguish the primitive monarchy, whose chief seats 
were in Chaldea Proper (or the taact immediately 
bordering upon the Persian Gulf), from the later 
Babylonian Empire, which had its head-quarters 
farther to the north. The pecple of this first king- 
dom will therefore be called Chaldeans, although 
there is no evidence that thoy applied the name to 
themsclycs, or that it was even known to them in 
primitive times. : 

The general character of this remarkable people 
will best appear from the account, presently to be 
given, of their manners, their mode of life, thoir 
arts, their science, their religion, and their history. 
It is not convenient to forestall in this place the 
“results of almost all our coming inquiries, Suffico 
it to observe that, though possessed of not many 
natural advantages, the Chaldwan people exhibited 
a fertiliy of invention, a genius, and an enorgy, 
which place thém high in the scale of nations, and 
more espetially in the list of those descended from a 
Tamitic stock, For the last 3000 ycars tho world 
has been mainly indebted for its advancement to 
the Semitic and Indo-Huropoan races; but it was 
otherwise in the first ages. LDgypt and Babylon— 
Mizraim and Nimrod both descendauts of Lam 
led the way, and acted as the pioncors of man- 
kind in the various untrodden fiolds of ait, lite- 
rature, and science. Alphabetic writing, astrowomy, 
history, chronology, architecture, plastic ari, senlp- 
ture, navigation, agricultne, textile industry, seem, 
all of them, to have had thsi origin in one or 
other pf these two countrics. Tho beginnings may 
have béett ofien humble enough. We may laugh at 
the rude pictur ewriling, the uncouth brick pyramid, 
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the coarse fabric, the homely and ill-shapen instru 
menls, as they present themselves {0 our notice in 
tho remains of these ancient nations; but they are 
really worthicr of our admiration than of our ridicule, 
The first inventors of any art are among the greatest 
benefactors of their race; and the bold step which 
they take from the wmnlnown to the known, from 
blank ignorance to discovery, is equal to many steps 
of subsequent progress “The commencement,” 
says Aristotle, “is more than half of the whole,” * 
This is a sound judgment; and it will be well that 
we should bear it in mind during the roview, on 
which wo are about to enter, of tho language, writ- 
ing, useful and ornamental art, science, and litera- 
ture of the Chaldwans. “Tho child is father of the 
man,” both in the individual and the species; and 
the human race at the present day lies under infinite 
obligations to the genius and industry of early ages. 

at — 


“Arst. Lik, Nie 1. 7, ad fin, 
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LANGUAGD AND WRITING 
“Tydppara kal yAGooa Xadbatav."—Dan. 1 4, (Sept. vers.) 


Tr was noted in the preceding chapter that Chaldaoa, in 
the earliest times to which we can go back, scams to 
have been inhabited by four principal tribes, The early 
kings, are continually represented on the monuments 
as sovereigns over the Kywrat-a bat, or “ Four Racos,” 
These “Four Races” are called sometimes the Arba 
Zasun or “ Four Tongues,” whence we may conclude: 
that they were distinguished from one another, among 
other differences, by a, variety in their forms of ia 
The extent and nature of the varioty dould of 
course, be determined merely from this expression ; 
but an examination of the wutten remains has fur- 
nished reasons for belioving that ihe differences wore 
great and marked—the languages in-fact belonging 
to the four great varietics of human speocli—tho 
Mamitic, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. 

-It is with the mixed form of speech, composed of 
these various elements, such as wo find by the monu- 
ments to have prevailed in this country moro then 
2000 years before our era, thal we are litre concernod., 
The vocabulary of this tonguo—as might bo expocied 
—1s far from homogeneous. + While its atalogies 
seem to he principally with Hamilic dialects, such as 
the Mahra of Arabia, the Galla aud Wolastsa of Abys- 
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sinia, and the anciont language of Egypt, in many 
cases it more resembles tho Turkish, Tatar, and 
Magyar (Turanian) dialects; while in somo it pre- 
sents Semitic and in others Arian affinities, This 
will appear sufliciently from the following list :— 


Dingn o Duma, “Gol? Compac Tink sh Zengie 

Alta, “fatha.” Compas ‘Tukish aia  Léew 18 “fatho” im tho 
Wolattsa (Abyss1 an) dialect. 

Sis, “ brother." Compue Wolaitsa and Wonatta éshe, 

Tur, “a youth,” “a son.” Compme the te khan of tho Part iians 
(fwamans), who was the Ciown Punee 

Dav 1 Dam, “a Indy” Compme Latin damima, Tionch dame, om 
“dame.” 

Ei, “house” Compare ancient Lgyptan & and Twlash ev 

Ka, “agate ’ Compare ‘I'mkish ha 

Klanran, “a 10nd.” Compare Galla kara, 

Tluru, “ a town.” 

Ar, “auve.’ Comyare the root @ in Aras, Araxes, Armagaloy, &e 

Gabr, “x mountain? Compme Arian gzre, ond Aralne Jubal, 

1, “the eath ” Compare Greek +i (?). 

Kings, “a country.’ 

San, “the sun’ 

Kha, “a fish * (?) 

KEwrra, “a hose.” Compnio Ind, ghora, and arabic guia, 

Gushi, “gold” Compare Galla wake  Gushe means also “ied” and 
“tho evenjng.’ a 

Babar, “ silver,’ “white,” “the moining,” Compa Agau ber, Tine 
bun, ‘ 

Zgbar, “ copper.” Compare Arable sf, 

Thaud, “non,” Comparc Arablo Jaded, 

Falead, * the head? 

Kat, “tho hand” * 

St, “the eye,’ 

Pr, “the eu,” 

Gula, “ meat.” Contpaie Galle guda 

Twa, © little,” Compme Gonga tu and Gal a tina, 

Kelga, “ powa ful.” 

Ginn, “ first,” 

Ma, “ wuny” Cumpue Agua mench or meneh, 

Gar, todo” ‘Com ara Sanskait Aré. 

Lygir, “alter.” Compme Whamaia (Abyssinian) dyna, 


The grammar of this language is still but very littlé 
known. The’ conjugations of verbs aro said to be 
very intricate and difficult, a great variety of verbal 
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forms being obtained from the same root, as in 
Hebrew, by means of preformatives. Number and 
person im the verbs are marked by suffixes—the thid 
person singular (masculme) by bi or ani, the thind 
person plural by d¢-nini. . 

The accusative case in nouns is marked by a post- 
position, kw, as in Tindustani. The plural of pro- 
nouns and substantives is formed sometimes by redu- 
plication. ‘Thus nz is “ him,” while nini is “ them ;” 
and Chanaan, Yaunan, Labnan, seem to be plural forms 
fiom Chna. Yavan, and Laban, 

A curious anomaly occurs in the declension of pro- 
nouns. When accompanied by the preposition kita, 
“with,” there is a émesis of the preposition, and tho 
pronouns are’ placed between its first and second 
syllable; eg. m, “him” —ki-ni-ta, “ with him,” 
This takes place in cvery number and person, as tho 
following scheme will show :— 


ist poreon 2nd porgon ard person 
Sing fa-mu-ta hinzurta heend ta 
(with me) (with theo) (with him) 
Plu ht mi ta hea nnae-ta et nint-ta 


(with us) (with you) (mth them) 


N.B. The formation of the second person plural 
deserves attention. The word zu-nini is, clearly, 
composed of the two elements, zu, “thee,” and nina, 
“them ”-—so that instead of having a word for “you,” 
the Chaldeans employed for it the periphrasis “ thee- 
them”! There is, I believe, no known language 
which presents a parallel anomaly. 

Such are the chief known features of this interesting 
but difficult form of speech. A specimen may powshe 
given of the mode in whigh it was writien, Among“ 


} There is, T believe, 2 nem pmallel to this peoulimity in tho Ostial, 
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the earliost of the monuments hitherto discovered are 
a set of bricks bearmg tho following eunciform in- 
scription : 











This inscription is cxplained to inean -—“ Beoltis, 
his lady, has caused Urukh (Orchamus), the pious 
chief, King of Hur, and King of the land (?) of the 
Akkad, to bujld a temple to her.” In the sarno loca- 
lity whore it occurs? bricks are also found bearing 





ovidently the’saine inscription, but written ina different 
manner. Instead of the wedge and arrowhead boing 


+ The dicks m question woe oi Thech (Sco Loftus, Chaldwa and 
foud 16 Waka, the anoint Turuk Sustana, p.169 ) 
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the elements of the writing, the whole is formed by 
straight lines of almost uniform thickness, and the 
impression scems to have beon made by a single 
stamp. : 

This mode of writing, which has been called with- 
out much reason “the hicratic,”? and of which we 
have but a small number of instances, has confirmed a 
conjecture, originally suggested by the early eunci- 
form writing itself, that the characters were at first - 
the pictures of objects. In some cases the pictorial 
representation is very plain and palpable. For in- 
stance the “determinative” of a god the sign, that 
is, which marks that tho name of a god is about to 


follow, in this early rectilinear writing is ><., an 
eight-rayed star The archaic cunciform keeps closely 
to this type, mercly changing the lines into wedges, 
ihus =~, while the later cuneiform first unites 
the oblique wedges in one wt, and then omits 
them as unnecessary, retaining: only the perpendicular 
and tho horizontal ones »»¥.. Again, the character 
representing the word “ hand” is, in tho “reclilinear 


writing =, in the archaic emorform FEY, in the 
later bonciform =e The five lines (afterwards 


reduced 0 four) clearly reprosent the thumb and the 
tour fihgers.+ So the character oidmarily reprosent- 


ing “a house” 5 tl is evidently forni&d from the 


ae ae oom 
“ 


4 See Oppeit's Hapé&dition Screntyique en Mésopotamie, tom. 1 fp. 62. 
VOL, I. 
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orignal ] the ground-plan of a house , and that 


douoting “ihe sm” xy, comes tion ©, through 


ry, and «i: the original © being the best 


repiesontation hat straight lines could give of the 
sun. In the caso of ku, “a gate,” weehave not the 
original design; but we may sco posi, bars, and 


at 7 
hinges in © the ordinary character, 
La > an oe 


Another curious examplo of the pictorial origin of 


the lettors is furnished by the character EVA). 


which is the French une, tho feminine of “one.” This 
character may bo traced up Unough several known 
forms to an origmal picture, which is thus given on 


a Koyunjik tablet [7 E. 1k has beon ganjec- 
tured thatthe object here represented is “a sarcopha- 
gus”? But the ue account scems to bo that it is a 
Ububle-toothed comb, a toile! article peculiar 1o women, 
qnd therefore on3 which might well be taken to ox- 
préss “@ woman,” or moro generally tho feminino 
gender. It is worth notico that the,emblom is the 
very ono still in uso among the Lurs, in the moun- 
tains overhanging Babylonia.’ And it is further re- 
markable that the phonetic power of the chdraclor 
here spoken of is i# (or yat)—the ordinary Semitic 
femmine onding. 

The original writing, it would therefore soom, was 
a picturo-wriling, as rude as that of the Mexicans, 


4 Oppat, iom, un p 66. = the tombs of the Taus, Sih H Raw 

5 Sco the Journal of the Geo-| lingon notes “the double toothed 
graphical Soctety, vol, 1x p, 68,/ comb” as “ the distinctive maik of 
wheio, m speaking of the levicos on | the femala sox? ap 
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Objects were themselves represented, but coarsely 
and grotesquely and, which is especially remark- 
able, without any curved lines, This would scem to 
indicate that the system grew up where a hard ma 
terial, probably stone, was alone used. The cunei- 
form writing aiose when clay iook the place of stone 
asa material. A small tool, with a square or trian- 
gular paint, ° impressed, by a series af distinct touches, 
the outline of the old pictured objects on the soft clay 
of tablets and bricks. In course of time simplifica 
tions took place, The less important wedges were 
omitted. “One stroke took the place of two, or some- 
times of three, , In this way the old form of objects 
became, in all but a few cases, very indistinct; while 
generally 1t was lost altogether, ; 

Originally each character had, it would seom, the 
phonetic power of the name borne by the object 
which itiepresented. But, as this name was different 
in tho languages of the difforent tribes inhabiting 
the country, the same characicr came often to haye 
several distinct phonetic values For instance, the 
charactor eee , represonting “a houses” had the 
phonotic values of é, bit, and mal, becauso those 
were the words oxpressive of “a house” among the 
ITamitic, Semitic, and Arian populations rospectively. 
Again, characters did not always retain their original 
phonetie powers, but ablneviated them. Thus the 
character which originally stood for Assur, “ Assyria,” 
came to havo the sound of as, that denoting bil, “a 
lord,” had in addition the sound of bi, and go on. 
‘ ~~ 

® Tools with & tiiangula pomt, { been founl at Babylon, (Sea Oppert, 


made im iyaly, appe gntly for _em- | tom. h. p G3) 
ployment in cuneifoim wuting, have 








a2 
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Under these circumsiances ut is alinost ‘mpossible to 
foel any certainty in regard to the phonetic repre- 
sontation ol a single line of these old inscriptions 
The meaning of cach word inay be well known; but 
the articulate sounds which were in the old times 
atlached to them may be matter almost of conjecture. 

The Chaldwan characters are of three kinds lei- 
Jers proper, monograms, and dotorminatives, With 
rogaid to the letiers propei, there is nothing paati- 
cular to remark, excopt that thoy have almost always 
a syllabic foree The monograms represent in a 
brief way, by a wedge or a group of wedges, an 
entire word, oficn of two or three syJlables, as Nebo, 
Babil, Merodach, &c, The detorminatives maik that, 
tho word which they accompany is a word of a 
cortain class, as a god, a man, a country, a town, &e, 
Theso last, it is probable, were not sounded at all 
whon the word was read. They served, in some 
degree, the purpose of our capital letters in the 
middle of sontences, but gave more exact notice of 
the nature of the coming word. Curiously onongh, 
they aro retained sometimes, whore tho word which 
thoy accompany has merely its phonetic powor, as 
(generally) when the names of gods form a part of 
the names of monarchs 

It has beon noticed alrcady that the chicf mato- 
rial on which tho ancient Chaldmans wrote was 
moist clay, in the two forms of tablets and bricks. 
On bricks are found only royal inscriptions, having 
reference to the building in which the bricks were 
used, commonly designating its purpose, and giving 
the name and titles gf. the monarch who orected it,? 


7 See above, page 8), whore the Othe: tanslations -of tha buale le- 
tianslation of an insoription is given gends belonging to the gamo king 
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The inscription does not occupy the whole brick, but 
a square or rectangular space towards 1ts centie. It 
is in some cases stamped, in soma impressed with a 
tool, he writing as in all cuneiform inscriptions, 
excepting those upon seals is from left Lo right, and 
the lines are carefully separated from one another. 
Some specimens have been alicady given.® 

The tablets of the Chaldwans are among the mos’, 
remarkable of their remains, and will probably one 
day throw great additional light on the manners and 
customs, the religion, and even, perhaps, tho science 
and learning, of the people. They are small pieces 
of clay,’ somewhat rudcly shaped into a form resom~ 
bling a pillow, and thickly insailed with cunciform 
characters, which are sometimes accompanied by 
impressions of the cylindrical seals.so common in 
the museums of Europe The seals arg rollod across 
the body of the document, as in the accompanying 
woodcut, Execpi where theso impressions occur, the 
clay is commonly covered on both sides with minute 
writing, What is most curious, however, is, that 
the documents thus duly attested havo in genoral 
been enveloped, after they were baked, in a cover of 


4, bn a buck fiom Senkar ek — 
Whe Sun-God, us lord hag caused 
O:chamus the pious chicf, hing of 
Uh, kang ot the land (2) of the Aldkad, 
to build a temple to him,” 


aie the following :— 
‘1. Oni buck fom Aughen (Ur) 
* Oohamus, kmg of Us, ts he 
who Jas built the tamplo of the 
Moon-God.” 


2. On o brick fiom the samo 
“Yhe Moon Cad, Ins lod, has emsed 
Oichamvs, king of Ui, to bull a 
temple to him, and has cat sed him 
to build the encemte of Ui ’ 

8. On a buck fiom the samo :— 
“The Moon-God, brother's son (7) 
of Anu and eldest son of Bolus, ns 
loud, his caused Oichanrus, the plous 
chief, hg of U1, td build tho temple 
of Lsingathu (2), his holy place ” 


6 Ona lnick fiom Mifer —* O1- 
chamus, king of Ui, and king of the 
Jand (?) of che Akad, whe hes built 
the temple of Belus,” 

° Sev alove, page 80, 

° he sizo yeues fiom an inch to 
fou, o: five inches im length, the 
width "being always less ‘The on- 
velopo 1s cf yey thin clay, and docs 
nob much add to the bulk, 
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moist clay, upon which thei contenis have beon 
again inscribed, so as to presont oxtornally a dupli- 
cate of the writing within; and tho tablet in ats 
cover has then been baked afiesh.” That this was 
the process employed is gvident from the fact that 
tho inne: side of the envelope bears a cast, in relief, 
of tho inscription bencath it. Probably the object 
in view was greater sccurity—that df the exlornal 
cover became illegible, or was tampered with, thero 
might be a means of proving beyond a doubt what 
the document actually contained. ‘The tablets in 
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question have in very few cases been decyplicred , 
but there is reason to believe that they are for the 
most part deeds, contracts, or engagements ontercd 
into by private persons and preserved among the 
achives of families. 

Besides their writings on clay, the Chaldicaus were 
m the habit, from very carly times, of engiaving 
inscriptions an gems. Tho signet cylinder afa very 
ancient king exhibits that archaic formation of letior 
which has been already noted as appearing upon 
some of the earliest nicks, That it belongs to the 
same period is evident, not only from the resem- 
blance of the literal type, but from the fact that the 





same king’s name appears upgn both, Tho signet 
inscription so far as it has been hitherto decyphered 
—is read as follows: “The signet of Orchamus, the 
pious chief, king of Ux,.... . Migh-Priost (?) 
of,... .... Niffer.” Another similar relic, 
bolouging to a lator monarch in the serios, has the 
inscription. “sin, the powerful chief, the king 
of Ur, the king of the Kiprat-arbat (or four races) 
sae ees es his seal,” The cylinders, howover, 
-of this period are moze usually without inscriptions, 
being often plain, and often engraved with figures, 
butt without a legend, 


1 Wo have only a 1ep.esontation | Zh avels, vel. plate 79, no, 6, 
of this insonption, the eylinde: ft 2 As, Soe Journ vol x¥, pp. 
self being lost. ‘The Se eg 272, 273. 
will be found in SiR Ker Porter's 
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ARTS AND SCIDNOUS 


 Qlalder cogmttone astiovun gollortiique mgenionum ant collet.” 
Su. de Dw add. 


Axone the aris which the first Wthiopic scitlors on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf cither brought with . 
them from their former homes, or very early invented 
in their new abode, must undoubtedly have been the 
two whereby they wero especially characterised in 
the time of their greatest power architecture and 
agricultme, Chaldwa is not a country disposing men 
tu numadic habits. The yroductive powera of the 
soil would at onco obirude themselves on the notico 
of the new comors, and would empl lo cultivation 
and permanency of residence. 1 tho iinmiguants 
came by sea, and sotiled fist in tho tract ummodiately 
bordering wpon the gulf, as seows Lo have boon tho 
notion of Berosus,’ their earliest abodes may have 
been of that simple character which can even. now be 
witnessed in the Affe] and Montehk marshes ~that is 
to say, reed cabins, supported by the tall slems of 
the growing planis bent into archos, ‘and walled with 
mats composed of flags or sedge Tlouses of this 
descrrption last for forty ‘or filty years,’ and would 


1 Berosus, 1. 1, § 3. Susiana, p ot; Jounal of Qeoyp ax 
? Laymd, Neneveh and Babylon, | phical Soutaty, vol, xvi. p_ 137. 
pp. 554, 655 ; Loftus, Claldaa and |” * Wo wore condueted to the 
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satisfy the ideas of a primitive 1aco: when greator 
permanency began to be required, palm-beams might 
take the place of the reed suppoits, and wattles plas- 
tered with mud that of the rush mats; in this way 
habitations would soon be produced quite equal to 
those in which the bulk of mankind reside, even at 
the present day. 

In process of time, however, a fresh want would 
be felt. Architecture, as, has been well observed, 
has its origin, not in nature only, but in religion. 
The common worship of God requires temples; and 
it is soon desired to give to these sacred edifices a 
grandeur, a dignity, and a permanency corresponding 
to the nature of the Being worshipped in them 
Tlence in most countiies recourse is had to stone, as 
the material of greatest strength and durability; 
and by its means buildings are raised which seem 
almost to reach the heaven whereof they witness 
In Babylonia, as it has been already observed,’ this 
material was entirely wanting. Nowhere withm the 
limits of the alluvium was a quarry to be found; 
and though at no very great dislance, on the Ara- 
bian border, a coarse sandstone might have boen 
obtained, yot in primitive times, beforo many canals 
we1e made, the difficulty of ansporling this weighty 
substance across the soft and oozy soil of tho plain 
would necessarily have prevonted its adoption genc- 
rally, or, indeed, anywhere, except in the immediate 


. 


muthy or reception hut of the chiof, | cf no less than half a centmy, and 
which resembled the other habita-| appeaicd likely to last. as long again * 
tions of the placo, but was of | (Loftus, Chaldaa and Susana,p 92) 
gigantic sizo, forty feat long and} +4 Stiglitz, quoted in Simth’s Dic 
ezhteen feet high. It bonsted the} ttonary of Greek and RomansAnti- 
almost fabulous age for a wed build- | quities, yd voo. AnorLrEorunE, 

ing Gf the Ainbs might be ciedited)| ° See above, page 48, 
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vicinity of the rocky iceion, Accordingly we find 
that stone was never adopled in Babylonia as a 
building matoual, excopl to ar extremely small ox- 
tent ; aul that he natives were forced, in its default, 
to seck for the grand edifices, which they desired to 
lnald, a diflercut substance 

Tho earliest traditions and the exisling: 2emains 
of tho cai] est buildings, alike inform us that the 
materm adopled was buck. An excellent clay 1 
veadily procurvble in all parts of the alluvium ; aud 
this, when merely exposed to the intense heat of an 
Hastern sun for a sufficient peridd, or still more when 
kilu-dried, constitutes a very tolaable substitute for 
the stone employed by most nations, The baked 
bricks; oven of the earliest times, aro still sound and 
had; while the sun-dried licks, though they have 
often crumble] to dust or blended together in one 
solid carthen mass, yot sometimes retain their shape 
and ouginal characier almost unchanged, and offer 
a stubborn resistance to the excavator.’ In tho most 
ancient of tho Chaldwan, edifices we occasionally 
find, as in the Bowariych rnin ab Warka,’ the entire 
alructue com osed of the inferio, material; but the 
more ordinary practice is Lo construct the mass of 
the building in this way, and hen to covor if 
throughout with a facing of bunt buck, which 
sometimes extends io as much as ten fect in thick- 
uess, Tho burnt buck was thus made to protect the 
unburnt from the influenco of the weather, while 
labou and fuel wero greatly cconomised by the 
employment 10 so large an extent of tho natural 


Gen. x 3. 5 Tins .uin is ouofully desnihed 
7 Journal of Ue Asatic Socuty, | by Ma Loltus in his Chaldea and 
vol x\ pp 203 and 405 Susana, pp. 107-170 
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subsiance. The size and colour of the bricks 
vary. The general shape is square, or nearly so, 
while the thickness is, to modein ideas, dispropor- 
tionately small; it is not, however, so small as in the 
bricks of the Romans. The earliest of tho baked 
bricks hitherto discovered in Chaldwa are 114 inches 
square, and 2+ inches thick,’ while the Roman are 
often 16 inches square, and only an inch and a quaaicr 
thick. The baked bricks of latcr date axe of larger 
size than the earlier; they ae commonly about 
13 inches square, with a thickness of three inches, 
The best quality of baked brick is of a yellowish- 
white tint, and very much resembles our Stour- 
bridge or fire brick ; another kind, extremely hard, 
but brittle, is of a blackish blue; a third, the“coarsest, 
of all, is slack-dried, and of a pale red. The earliest 
baked bricks are of this last colour.’ The sun-dried 
bricks have even more variety of size than the baked 
vues. They are somctimes as lage as 16 inches 
square and seven inches tuck, sometimes as small 
as six inches square bygtwo thick' Occasionally, 
though not very often, bricks are found differing 
altogether in shape foi those above described, being 
formed for special purposes Of this kind are the 
triangular bricks used ab the corners of walls, 
intended 40 give greater regularity to tho angles 
than would othorwise be attained ;* and the wedge- 
shaped bricks, formed io be employed in arches, which 
were known and used by this primitive people. 


——— fs 
© Jounal of the Asutie Socety, | xv pp. 268, 264 5 Thad p 266 
vol xv p, 261. 5 Loftus, p. 198, Journal of Ast 
1 Wyttenbach, Guade to the Ito | ato Soorety, 1.8 0. The “moulded 
man Antiguities of Teves, y 42 seme Im bess” found at Warka 
2 Rich, Jist Memo, p 61 (Loftus, p 176) are y1obnbly of to 
3 Toflus, p 130, ’ Brbylon an, nol the Obaldean, pe 


4 Jownul of Astutro Socuty, vol. | nui. ‘ 
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Tho modes of applying these materials to buildmg 
purposes were variots Sometimes the aude and 
the bunt buick were used in alternate layers, 
each layer being several fect in Lhickness,” more 
commonly the erudo brick was used (as aheady 
noticed) for the internal parts of the building, and 
a facing of bunt biick protected the whole fiom the 
weatha, Occasionally the mass of an edifice was 
composed ontirely of ernde brick, but in such casos 
special precanticns had to be taken to secure the 
stability of this compar atively {rail material, Tn the 
fist place, at intorvals of four or five foot, a thick 
layer. of reed matting was interposed along the 
whole cxtont of the building, which appears 10 have 
been intended lo protect the carthy mass fiom dis- 
integration, by its projection beyond the rest of the 
external surface, Tho readers of IIerodotus are 
familiar with this feature, which (according to him) 
occutred in tho massive wills whereby Babylon was 
suriounded.® If this was really the case, we may 


conclude that those walls were not composed of burt 


luick, as ho imagined, but of the sun-dried material, 
Reeds wore nover employed in buildings composud 
of burnt brick, being uscless in such cases; where 
thoi: improssion is found, as not unfrequently 
happens, on bricks of this kind, the brick has been 
laid upon reed matting when in a soft statc, and 
allerwards submitted to the action of fhe, 
edifices of cinde brick, the reeds were no doubt of 
gieat service, and have enabled some buildings of 
the kind to endure to the present day They aro 
very strikingly conspicuous where they occur, since 


Journal of the Astute Society, \ol av p 268 * Hood 1, 178, 
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they stripe the whole building with continuous hor- 
zontal lines, having at a distance somewhat the effect 
of the courses of dark marble in 2n Italian structure 
of the Byzantine period, 

Another characteristic of the edifices m which 
crude brick is thus largely employed, is the addition 
externally of solid and massiva buttiosses of the 
burnt material. Those buttresses havo sometimes a 
very considerable projection; they are bioad, but 
not high, extending less than half way up the walls 
against which they are placed. 

Two kinds of cement are used in the early struc 
tures, One is a coarse clay or mud, which is some- 
times mixed with chopped straw; tho othor is 
bitumen, This last is of excellent quality, and the 
lnicks which it unites adhere often so firmly to- 
gether, that they can with difficulty be sepaiated.* 
Aga genoral rule in the oarly buildings, the ‘crude 
buick is laid in mud, while the bitumen is uscd to 
cement together the burnt biicks 

Thdso goenoral remarks will receive thar best 
illustration from a detailed description of the prin- 
cipal carly edifices which recent rescarches in Lower 
Mesopotamia have revealed io us.. These ae for 
the most part temples; but in one or two casos 
tho edifice oxplored is thought to have been a re- 
sidence, so that tho domestic architecture of the 
period may be regarded as known to us, at Icast in 
some degree. The temples most, carefully examined 
hitherto are those at Warka, Mugheir, and Abu- 
Shahrein, tho first of which was explored by Mr. 
Lofius in 1854, the second by Mr. Taylor in the 


» Loftus, Chaldew and Sustana, p, 169. 
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same yeal, and the thnd by the samo travelle 
in 1855, 





Bowauych, 


5 

The Warka ruin is called by the natives Bowa- 
riych, which signifies “xeed mats,” in allusion to a 
peculiarity, already noticed, in its construction. It 
is at ‘once the mast central and the loftiest ruin in 
the place, At first sight it appears to be a cone v1 
pyramid ; but farther examination proves that i. was 
in really a tower, 200 foot square at ihe base, buill 
in two stories, tho lower story being composed 
entirely of sun-dried bricks laid in mud, and pro- 
tected al inicivals of four or five fect by layors of 
reeds, while the upper one was composed of the same 
material, faced with burnt briok. Of tho upper stage 
vory little remains; and what remaing is of a lator 
date than the inferior story, which bears marks of a 
vory high antiquity, The sun-diiod bricks, whereof 
the lower story 1s composed, are “rudely moulded 
of very meoherent earth, mixed with fragments of 
pottery and freshwater shells,” and vary in size and. 
shape, being sometimes square, seven inches cach 
way; sometimes oblong, nine inches by seven, and 
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from three to thice and a halt inches tInck. The 
whole present height of the bulding is ostimated at 
100 feet above the level of thé plain Its summit, 
except where some slight remains of tho sccoud 
story constituie an interruption is “ perfectly flat,” 
and probably continues very mich in tho condition 
in which rt was when the lower stage was fist built, 
This stage, being built of crude brick, was necessarily 
weak; it is therefore supported by four massive 
buttresses of baked brick, each placed exactly in the 
centre of one of the sides, and carried to-about one- 
third of the height. Hach buttress is ninctcen feet 
high, six feet one inch wido, and seven and a half 
feet in depth; and gach is divided down the middle 
by a receding space, one foot nine inches in width, 
All the bricks composing the buttresses are inscribed, 
and aro very firmly cemented together with bitumon, 
in thick layors. The buttresses were entirely hidden 
under the mass of rubbish which had fallen from the 
building, chiofly from the upper story, and only 
became apparent when Mr, Loftus mado his excava- 
tions,’ ‘ : 

I. is impossible 10 1cconstruct the Bowariych ruin 
from the facts and measurements hitherto supplied to 
uss even the height of tho first story is at presént 
uncortain ;° and we have no means of so much as 
conjecturing the heigh, of the second, The cxact 
emplacement of the second upon tho first is also 


* 





* Loftus, Chaldaw und Sausages, | the hwignt fiom the plan of the 
yp. 168, mound cr platform upon whieh the 
* Sea this traveller's account of | Lomplo stands; noi what hoght ihe 
his lnbours (Chakdaa and Susiena, | fagmon. of tho second story attains, 
pp. 167-170) All that can bo gathaed hon Mh. 
3 The whole building is smd to be | Loftus is that the fist story was aé 
100 feet above the surface of tho | least 46 foot Ingh, 
plan, but we me not told what 1s 
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doubtful, while the original mode of access 14 un- 
discovered ; and thus the plan of the building is in 
many 1espects still defective. Wo only know that 
the building was a square; that it had two storios 
at the least; and that its height considerably exceeded 
100 fect, 





Mughctt ‘temple, 


The temple at Mughoir has been more accurately 
examined, On a mound or platform of somo size, 
raised about twenty feet above the lovel of the plain, 
there stands a rectangular edifice, consisting at 
present of two storics, both of them ruined in paris, 
and buried to a considerable extent in piles of rubbish 
composed of their déy is, TH8 anglos of the building 
sexactly face the four cardinal poinis.’, It is not a 


4 Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, | all edsfices (lemples?) of tino Chal- 
p. 128 Accoudimg io Mh. Toftus, | dean origin” 
fis emplacement ‘1s obsmvable in 
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square, but a parallelogram, having two longer and 
two shorter sides The longer sides front to the 
north-east and south-west, and measure 198 feet; 
while the shorter sides, which face the noith-west 
and the south-east, measure 133 feet, The present 
height of the basemont story is 27 feet, but, allowing 
for the concealment of the lowe: part by the rubbish, 
and the destruction of the upper part by the hand 
of time, we may presume that the original height 
was little, if at all, short of 40 fect, The interior 
of this story is built of crude or sun-dried bricks of 
small size, laid in bitumen; but it is faced through- 
out with a wall, ten feet in thickness, composed of 
ied kiln-dried biicks, hkewise eomented with bitu- 
men. This external wall is at once strengthened 
and diversified to the eye by a number of shallow 
buttresses or pilasters in tho same jpaterial; of these, 
there are nine, including the corner ones, on the 
longer, and six on the shorter sides, The width of 
the buttresses is eight feet, and their projection a 
little more than a foot The walls and buttresses 
alike slopo inwards at an angle of nine degrees. On 
the north-eastern side of the building there is a stair- 
caso nino fect wide, with sides or balustrades three 
fect wide, which Icads up from tho platform to the 
top of the first story. Tt has also beon conjectured 
that, there was a sccond or giand staircase on the 
south-east face, equal in width to the second story 
of the building, and thus occupying neatly the whole 
breadth of the structure ou that sidu.’ A number 
of narrow slits or air-holes are carried through the 
building from side to side; they penetrate alike the 
* Loftus, Chaldcen and Susana, p. 129 
VOL. I. é 1 
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walls and buttresses, and must have tended to pre- 
servo the dryness of the structure. 

Tho second slory is, like tho fist, a parallelogram, 
and not of very different proportions,’ Tty longer 
sides measure 119 fect, and its shoricr ones 75 feet 
at the basc. Its emplacement upon the first story is 
exact ag respecis the angles, but not central as 
regards tho four sides, While it is removed from 
the south-cvasicain cdge a 
distance of 47 feet, from tho 
north-western it is distant 
only 80 fect, From the two 
) remaining sidos its distance 
is apparently about 28 foot. 
i) The present height of the 
i] second story, including tho 
rubbish upon its top, is 19 
feet; but wo may reason- 
ably suppose that the origi 
nal heightwas much greater. 
The mateneal of which its 
inner siiucturo is com- 
poser, soems to be chiofly 
(or wholly) partially-burnt brick, of a hght red 
colour, laid in a cement composed of Time and ashes, 
This contral mass is faced with kilu-dried bricks of 
large size and*oxcollont quality, also laid, oxcept on 
the north-west face,’ in lime mortar. No buttresses 
and no staircase are traceable on this story; though 
it is possible that on the south-east side the grand 











‘Lhe ploportions of the lowe: bitumen (Seo Mi, ‘ayloi's miticle 
atage mo almost oxactly as 3 to 2. im the Journal of the Asratic Socrety, 
Those of the upper mens 8% t02. vol. xv p, 261.) 

7 On this side the m ttetial used 18 
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staircase may have rum the whole height of both 
storics. 

According to information r2ceived by Mi. Taylor 
from the Arabs of the vicinity,’ there cxisted, less 
than half a century ago, some remains of a third 

. story, on the summit of the rublish which now crowns 
the sccond, This building is doseribed as a room or 
chamber, and was probably the actualsshrine of the 
god m whose honour the whole structure was erected, 
Mr. Taylor discovered a number of bricks or tiles 

,®lazed with a blue onamel, and also a number of 

large copper nails, at such a height in the rubbish 
which covers up much of the second story, that he 
thinks they could only have come from this upper 
chamber, The analogy of later Babylonian build- 
ings, as of the Birs-Nimrud an the temple of Belus 
at Babylon,’ confirms this view, and makes it pro- 
bable that the early Chaldsean temple was a building 
in three stages, of which the first and second were 
solid masses of brickwork, asconded by sieps on the 
outside, while the third was a small house or chamber 


f 





highly ornamented, containing the image and shrine 


of the god. / 
In conclusion, it must be olserved that only the 
lower story of the Mugheir temple exhibits the work- 


* Journal of the Asiatre Socrcty, vol xv, p, 264 Tieiod. i. 181, 
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manship of the old or Chaldman period. Clay 
cylinders found in the upper story inform us that in 
is present condition it is the work of Nabonidus, 
the last of the Babylonian kings; and most of is 
bricks bear his siamp. Some, however, have the 
stamp of the camo monarch who built the lower 
story ;' and this is sufliciont to show that the two 
stories are as part of the original design, and there- 
fore ‘hat the idea of building in ste gos belongs ‘to 
the first kingdom and to primitive times, There is 
no eyidenee to prove whether the original edifice 
had,*or had not, a third story; since the chamber 
secon by the Arabs was no doubt a late Babylonian 
work, Tho third story of the accompanying sketch 
must therefore be regarded as conjectural, 

lt is not necessary for our present purpose to 
dctain the reader with a minute description of the 
ancient templo at Abu-Shahrein The general 
character of this building seems to have very closely 
resembled that of the Mughcir temple. Its angles 
fronted tho cardial points; it had two stories, and 
an ornamented chamber atthe top ; it was faced wrth 
burnt brick, and sirengthoned by butiresses ; and in 
most other respects followed tho type of that build- 
ing? Its only very notable peculiarities are ihe 
partial use of stone in the constuction, and the 
oceurenco of a species of pillar, very curiously com- 
posed, Tho ariificial platform on which the temple 
atands is made of beaton clay, cased with a inassive 
wall of sandstone and limostone, in some places 
twenty feet thick. A stone, or rathor marble, stair- 


1 Jounal of the Asvate Socraty, | tho Jounal of the Assit Society, 
vol, xy p. 264, nole, vol. xv. pp. 408-408 
® See Mh, Paylon’s Tesexrpiion im 
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case also leads up from the platform to the summit 
of the first story, composed of small polished blocks, 
twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and four 
and a half thick. The bed of the staircase is made 
of sun-dried brick, and the marble was fastencd. to 
this subsizatum by copper bolts, some portion of 
which was found’ by Mr. Taylor still adhering io the 
blocks At tho foot of the staircase there appear 
to have stood two columns, one on either side of it. 
The construction of these columns is very singular 
A circular nucleus composed of sandstone slabs, and 
small cylindrical pieces of marble disposed in alter- 
nate layers, was coaicd externally with coarse lime, 
mixed with small stoncs and pebbles, util by means 
of many sucedssive layers the pillar had attained the 
desired bulk and thickness, ‘Thus the stone and 
marble weve entirely concealed under a thick coating 
of plaster; and a smoothness was given to the outer 
surface, which it would have otlerwiso been difficult 
to obtain. 

The date of tho Abu-Shahrein iemple is thought 
to be considerably later than that of the other build. 
ings above described ;* and the pillars would scem to 
be a rofinement on the simplicity of the earlier times, 
The use of sione 1s to be accounted for, not so much 
by the advance of achitectural science, as by tho 
near vicinity of gthe Arabian Inlls, hom which that 
naterial could bo readily derived. 
~ Tt is evident, that if the Chaldean temples were 
of the character, and construction which we have 
gathered fiom then remains, they could havo pos- 


% Journal of Asiatie Socrety, vol. {| 4 Soa below, chapter v1. p. 210 
xv, p, 406, note, 5 Supia, ch. up, 26 and p. 27 
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sessed no gieal architeciwal beauty, though they 
may not have lacked a certain grandeur, In the 
dead level of Babylonia, an elevation even of LOO 
or 150 feet must have beon impressive; and the 
plain massiveness of the strucimes no doubt added 
to their grand effect on tho beholder. Bub there 
was singularly little in tho buildings, archilectmally 
viewed, to please the cye or gratify tho senso of 
beauty. No edifices in the world—not even tho 
Pyramids—aro moie deficient in oxternal ornament, 
The buttresses and tho ait-holes, which alone biealk 
tho flat uniformity of the walls, are intended simply 
for utility, and can scarcely bo said to bo much 
embellishment. If any efforts wore made to delight 
by the ordinary resources of ornamental ail, it secins 
clear that such efforts did not extend 10 tho whole 
edifice, but were confined to tho shrine itsclf—the 
actual abode of the god—the chamber which crowned 
the whole, and was alone, strictly speaking, “ tho 
demple”’" Even hero there is no reason 10 believe 
that the building had externally much beauty. No 
flagments of architraves or capilals, no sculptured 
anements of any kind, have been found among tho 
heaps of rubbish in which Chaldwan monuments are 
three-parts buried. The oinamonis which have beon 
actually discovered, arc such as suggest tho idea of 
internal iather than external decoytion ; and they 
vender it, piobable that such decoration was, at least 
in some cases, extremely rich, ‘Lhe copper nails and 


5 Mi, Loftus says— “I know of | Susana, p, 118) 
noth 1g moie exciting o1 impressive} 7 Seo Ticvod i 181, whcio the 
than the fuss sight of ong ol these | stages Grépyac) ata cmefully distin- 
great Chaldean pits, looming im soli | guished fiom the temple Onds) ab 
imy gianiom fiom the sunounding | the snot, 
plams aid mmshes (Oheldaa and 
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biue onamelled tiles found high up in the Mugheir 
mound, have been already notized.* At Abu-Shah- 
rein the ground about the basemont of the second 
story was covered with small pieces of agate, ala- 
baster, and marble, finely cut and polished, fiom half 
an inch to two inches long, and half an inch (or 
somewhat less) in breadth, each with a hole drilled 
through its back, containing often a fragment of a 
copper bolt. It was also strewn less 2», 
thickly with small plates of pure gold, ie @ 4 
and with a number of gold-headed or : 
gilt headed nails,’ used apparently to attach the gold 
plates to the internal plaster or wood-work. These 
fragments seem to aticst the high ornamentation of 
the sino in this instance, which we have no 
reason to regard as singular or in any way excep- 
tional. ¥ 

The Chaldwan romains which throw light upon 
the domestic architecture of the people are tew and 
scanty, A small house was disinterred by Myr, 
Taylor at Mugheir, and the plan of some chambers 
was made out at Abu-Shahrein; but these are 
hitherto the only specimens which can be con- 
fidently assigned to the Chaldean period. The 
house stood on a platform of sundried bricks, paved 
on the top with burnt bricks, It was built in the 
form of a cross, but with a good deal of irregularity, 
every wall being somewhat loz ger or shorter than 
the others. The material used in its construction 
was burnt brick, the outer layer imbedded in 
bitumen, and the romainder in a cement of.mud, 
Externally the house was ornaiented with perpen- 





8 Sve above, page 99, © Jounal of Astatie Society, vol. xv. p. 407, 
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dicular siepped recesses,’ while internally the bricks 
had ofien a thin coating of gypstm or cnamel, upon 
which characters were insoiibed. Tho floors of the 
chambers were paved with bunt brick, Jaid in 
bitumen. Two of the doorways were arched, tho 
ach oxtending though tho whole thickness of the 
walls; 1. was semictieular, and was constructed with 
bricks made wedge-shaped for the purposo, A. good 
deal of charred date-wood was found in the house, 
probably the remains of rallers 
which had supported the roof? 
The chambers at Abu-Shah- 
yoin wore of sun-dried brick, 
with an miernal covering of fine 
plaster, ornamented with paint. 
In one the ornamentation con- 
sisted of a series af red, black, 
and whiie bands, throc inches in , 
breadth ; in another was ropre- 
sented, but very rndoly, tho 
figure of a man holding a bind 
on his wrist, with a smallor 
figuro nea him, in red print. 
The favomite extornal ornamen- 
tation for houses seems to have 
been by means of coloured cones 
in loria cotta, which were im- 
bedded in moist mud or plaster, 
aud arranged into a variety of 


‘Youn coua cone = AGU Us Ze patterns,’ 
f 





! Loftus, Chaldaw and Susana, | + Loftus, Chaldean and Susana, 
p. 188 np 188-9. Tho build ny discovered 
* Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. | by Mr, Loftus (fom which the above 
Xv, pp 266, 266, representation is inken) was ab Wa- 
4 {bid, p, 408, and p. 410 ka, wd thasfore might pahaps not 
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The walls were generally of vast 


But little can be said as to the plan on wh 


houses were built 


jan ining, suffictently 
ation to belong 


cate the ornament: 


purely Ohald. 
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(Journal of As, So- to the fiat empue, 


Tho vast number of 
similar cones, howevel, which occu. 
ety, vol. xv. p. 411) and otha 


be Chaldean. 
at Abu-Shahtout 
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thickness, the chambers Jong and natiow, with the 
ouicr doors opening directly into them. The rooins 
oidinarily led into one another, passages being rately 
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found. Sqvare recesses, sometimes stupped or den-* 


lated, were common in tho rooms; and in tho 
urangemont of these something ,of symmnetiy is 
obsa vable, as they frequently coiespond to or face 
cach other, Lhe roofs wore probably cithor Mlat— 
beams of paln-wood being stretched across from 
wall to wall’—or else aiched with brick? No indi 
yeation of windows hag been found as yet; but still 
it is thought that tho chambers were hehted by 
them,’ only they were placed high, near tho cviling 
or 100f, and thus do not appear in the existing ruins, 


§ Mi ‘Laylon found renmants of | py. 182, 183.) Mi. 'Layloi also bo- 
these at Muglin, (Journal of As, | eves that somo of tle el ambois 
Sov vol av. p. 266.) which he exeayatud must have been 

* Mi, Loftus believes that Chal- | domed. (Jounal of As Sov yol.xv 
dwan buildings weg usually roofed | p 414.) 

m this way. (Ohaldau and Susiana, | 7 Loftus, p 182, 
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which consist merely of the lower portion of walls, 
seldom exceeding the height of seven or cight feet. 
The doorways, both outer and snner, are towards the 
sides rather than in the centre of the apartments a 
feature common to Chaldean with Assyrian buldings, 
Noxt to their edifices, the most remarkable of 
“the remains which the Chaldeans have left to after- 
ages, are their burial-places, While ancient tombs 
ave of very rare occurrence in Assyria and Upper 
Babylonia, Chaldwa Proper abounds with them. It 
has been conjectured, with some show of reason, that 
the Assyrians, in the time of their power, may have 
made the sacred land of Chaldwa the general deposi 
tory of therr dead, much in the same way as the 
Persians oven now use Kerbela and Nedjif or Meshed 
Al as special cemetery cities to which thousands 
of corpses are brought annually.” At any rate, the 
quantity of human relics accumulated upon certain 
Chaldean sites is enormous, and scems to be quite 
beyond what the mere population of the surrounding 
district could furnish, At Warka, for instance, ex- 
copting the triangular space between the threo 
principal ruins, the whole remainder of the platform, 
tho whole space within the walls, and an unknown 
oxtent of deseit beyond them, aro overywheie filled 
with human bones and sepulchres.’ In places coffins 
aro piled upon coffins, co.taiuly to the depth of 30, 
probably to the depth of 60 fect; and for miles on 
wach side of the ruins the ivaveller walla npon a 
soil iceming with the relies of anciont, and now 
probably extinct, vaccs. Sometimes these 1elics 





" Loftus, p 199, | 1 Ibid p 199 
* Ibid. pp SL and 65, 
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manifestly belong to a number of distinct and widely 
separate eras; but there are places whore it is other- 
wise, Ilowever we may account for il—and no 
account has been yet given which is altogether satis- 
factory—it scoms cleai, fiom the comparative | omo- 
geneousness of the remains in some places, Lhat they 
belong to a smgle 2ace, and if not to a single period, 
at any tate to only two, o1, ai tho most, three dis- 
tinct periods, so that it ig no longer very dificult 10 
distingmsh the more aucicnd fiom the later relics.’ 
Such 1s the character of tho remains at Mughcir, 
which are thought to coutain nothing of later dale 
than the close of the Babylonian period, 3.c, 538 5! 
and such is, still more remarkably, tho character of 
the ruins at Abu-Shahrein and Tel-cl-Lalm, which 
seem to bo cntiroly, or almost cntirely, Chaldean. 
{Iu the following account of the coflins and mode of 
burial employed by the carly Chaldwans, oxamples 
will be drawn from these places only; sinec other- 
wise we should be liable to confownd together the 
productions of very different ages and peoples, 

Lhe tombs to whch an archaic character most 
certainly aitaches ue of tluec kinds—brick vaully, 
clay coffins shaped like a dish-cover, and coffins in 
the same matorial, formed of two large jais placed 
mouth to mouth, and comonidd together with bitu- 
men, ‘he brick vaulis are found chiefly a Mug- 
heir, They are seven feet long,*three [cet soven 
inches broad, and five feet high, composed of su 
dried Inicks imbedded in mud, and exhibiy a vory 


? Pos tion of the riches 2 siz, | will commonly deteuming the ago 
claiacter of the tomb or coffin, and } without much uncertanty, 
apparent antiquity, ot the reverse, of Loftua, p, 134, 
the enclosed vessels and olnamen s, 
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yemarkahle form and consiruction of the arch, Tho 
side walls of the vaults slope outwards as they ascend. , 
and the arch is formed, like those in Egyptian build- 
ings and Seythian lombs,' by each successive layer 
of bricks, fom the pomt where the arch begins, a 
little overlapping the last, till the two sides of ihe 
roof are brought so near together that the aperture 
may be closed by a single biick. Tho floor of the 


~ 


fa oe 





Buel yault at Mughe a 





vaults was paved with brick similar to that used foi 
the roof and sides; on this floor was commonly 
spread a matting# of reeds, and the body was laid 
upon the mating. It was commonly turned on its 
left side, the right arm falling towards the left, 
and the fingers resting on the cdge of a copper bowl, 
usually placed on the palm of the left hand. The 





4 See the author's Ler adotus, vol, iu. p GL. 
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head was pillowed on. a single sun-dried brick, Various 
articles of ornament and use were interred with cach 
hody, which will be more particularly described here- 
after, Food seems often to have been placed in the 
tombs, and jars or other drinking vessels a10 universal, 
The brick vaults appear to have been family sepulclu cs, 
thoy often contain three or four bodies, and in one 
case a single vault contained clevon skeletons,” 

The clay coffins, shaped liko a dish cover, are 
among the most curious of the sepulchral romains of 
antiquity. Ona platform of sun-dried brick is laid a 
mat, exactly similar to those in common use among 
the Arabs of the country at the present day; and 
hercon lies the skeleton, disposed as in tho brick 
vaults, and sunounded by utensils and ornaments, 
Mat, skelcton, and utonsils aie then couccaled by a 
huge cover in Lurnt clay, formed of a single picce, 
which is commonly soven fect long, tivo or threo Leet 
high, and two fret and a half boad at the bottom, 
It is rarely vhat modern potiis prodnee articles of 
half the size. Baternally the covers have commonly 
some slight ornament, such aa rims atid shallow 
indentations, ax represented in the sketch (No, 1). 
Internally they are plain. Not moro than tivo skele- 
tons have ever been found under a singlo coyer ; and 
in these cases they were the skolotopg of a male and 
a female. Children wore interred soparately, under 
covers about half the sizo of those fr adults, Tombs 
of this kind commonly occur at some considerable 
depth Nono were discovered at Mugheir noaror 
the surface than seven or sight feet ° 

The third kind of tomb, common both at Mugher 


® Jownal of the Asiatic Socety,' & Ind. yp, 269 
vol. xv. pp 271-274, “* 
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and at Tol-el-Lahm,’ is almost as eccontric as the pre- 
ecding. Two large open-mouthed jas (« aud 2), 
shaped like the largest of the water-jars at present in 
use at Baghdad, are taken, and the body is disposed 


me Shee 


7 Journal of tg Asthino Soorgty, vol. xv pp 418, 414. 
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inside them with the usual accompaniments of dishes, 
vases, and ornaments, The jars average [rom two 
and a half feet io three fect in depth, and have a 
diameter of about two fect; so that they would readily 
contain a full-sized corpse if il was slightly bent at 








Chaldet yar coll 1 


tho knees, Sometimes the two jais ac of equal size, 

and are shnply mited at their mouths by a layer of 

bitumen (dd); bul more commonly ono is slightly 

larger than the other, and the smaller mouth is 

inserted into the larger one for a depth of three or , 
four inches, while a coating of bitumen is still applied 

extemally at the juncture. In cach coffin there is 

an air-holoe a one extremity (¢), to allow the escape 

of tho gases generated during decomposition. 

Besides tha coffins themsclyos, some othe: cmions 
foatures ao found in the butial-places, The dead 
me commonly buiied, not underneath the natal 
surface of the ground, but in extensive artificial 
mounds, cach mound containing a vast numbor of 
coffins. The coflins are arranged side by side, often 
in several layors ; and occasionally strips of masonry, 
crossing cach other at right angles, separate each sot 
of coffins from its ncighboms. ‘The surface of the 
mounds is sometimes paved with brick ; and a similar 
pavement often separates the layors of coffins one from 
another, But the most remarkable feature in the 
tomb-mounds is their sysiom of drainage. Long 
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shafts of baked clay extend -hom the surface of the 
mound to its base, composed of a succession of rings 
two fect in diamoter, and abou a foot and a half in 
breadth, joined together by thin layors of bitumen 
To give the rings additional strength, the sides have 
a slight concave curve (sec woodcut, 2 and 3); and, 






tlh 


: 


of 
Sais 


Section of diain 


still further to resist external pressure, the shafts are 
filled from bottom to top with 2 loose mass of broken 
pottery. At the top the shaft contracts rapdly by 
means of a ring of a peculiar shape (see woodeut, 1); 
and above this rmg are a series of perforated Inicks 
leading up to the top of the mound, the surface of 
which ig so arranged as to conduct the rain-water 
into these orifices. For tho still more effectual drain- 
age of the mound, the top-piece of tho shaft imme- 
diately below the perforated bricks, and also the first 
rings, are full of small holes to admit any sttay 
moisture; and besides this, for the spaco of a foot 
every way, tho shatits are surrounded with broken 
pottery, so that tho real diamoetor of each drain is 
as much as four feet.’ By these arrangements the 


ers 
8 Journal ‘of the Asratre Society, \ol xv. pp, 268, 260, 
VOL I. I 
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piles have been kept perfectly diy; and the conse- 
quence is the preservation, 10 tho present day, not 
only of the uicnsils and ornamonts placed in the 
tombs, but of the very skeletons themselves, which 
are secn perfect on openmng a tomb, though they 
crumble to duat at the first touch? 

The skill of the Chaldwans as potters has reeeived 
considerable illustration in the foregoing pages. No 
ordinary ingenuity was necded to model and bake 
the large vases, aud still larger covers, which wee 
the ordinary receptacles of the Chaldwan dead, The 
rings aud top-picces of the drainage-shafis also ex-: 
hibit much skill and knowledge of principles 
Uitheito, however, the reader has not been brouglu, 
into contacl with any specimens of Chaldean fietilo 
art which can be 1ggarded as exhibitme elegance of 





Claldwas va es ot the fist pe fod 





9 Tnd, p 272, Loftus, p 210 ) and could bo handlal with impu 
Mi Yaylo, however qualifics fus| nity” Tb ig to be iogpotted that 
lation statement ‘Ducetly on op-} Mi Taylor did not send any of the 
ing those coves” Mc says, “ wero LJ shulla, when thus lu cere, 10 Ing 
to attempt lo touch tho skuls ov} liad, as tacit examn atop would 
bones, they would fall into Anst} have becu important towmds deter~ 
almost umincditely, bué T ford, mining the ethic chmaster of tho 
on oxposmg thom for a few days to | 1ace 

tho an, that they became quite ha x, 
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form, or mdeed any sense of beauty as dist nguished 
from utilty, Such’ specimens are in fac somewhat 
scarce, but they are not wholly wanting, Among 
the vases and drinking-vessols with which the Chal- 
dean tombs abound, while the majority are charac- 
terised by a certain rudeness both of shape and mate- 
rial,' we occasionally meet with specimens of a higher 
character, which would not shrink from a comparison 
with the ordinary productions of Greck fictile art. 
A number of these are icpresented in tho woodeut 
below, which exhibris several forms not hitherto pub- 
hshed somo taken fiom diawings by Mr. Churchill, 
the artist who accompanied Mr, Loftus on his first 
journey; others diawn for the present work from 
vases now in the British Museum. 

It is evident that, while the vases of the first group 
are 1oughly moulded by the hand, the vases and 





é ral tenn vasea, dh iki ag-vesselg, 1 1 aimphoia of the second perio |, 


' The vases 1eptesonfed m the cul chopped sliaw, wl ich som tus ap- 
ae In a conse olay, med with poms uyon tho suiace 
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CY tein lamps of the seco vt pot 
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lamps of the second have been carofully shaped by 
the aid of the potien’s wheel. These last aro formed 
of a far finer clay than the carlicr specimens, and 
‘have sometimes a shglt glaze upon them which adds 
much io their beauty. 

Jn a iew instances tho works of the Ubaldwans im 
this matorial beleng to mimgtic art, of which they 
avo 1ude but interesting specious. Some of the 
primitive graves wt Sonkareh yielded tablots of baked 
clay, on which were represented, in low roliof, some- 
times single figures of men, sometimes groups, some- 
times mon in combination with animals, .A scene iu 
which a lione?8 dictum bed in his foast off a bullock, by 
aman agmod with a club and a mace or halchet, pos- 
sesges remarkablo “spirit, and, were it not for tho 
strange drawing of the lon’s uplifted log, might bo 
régarded ,as a very creditable porformanee, Ta 
another, a lion is represented devouting a prostrate 
luman being; while a third exhibits a pugflistic 
encounter aficr Lhe most aypioved fashion of modern 
England. It is perhaps uncertain whether these 
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tablets belong to the Chaldean or to the Babylo- 
nian period; but on the whole their rudeness aud 
simplicity favoms the cmbier rather {lan the laer 
date. 

The only other works having anything of an 
artistic character, that can be distmetly assigned to 
the piimitive period, are a certain number of on- 
eraved cylinders, some of which are very curious, 
It is clearly established that the eylindors in question, 
which are goncrally of serpentine, meteoric stone, 
jasper, chalcedony, or other similar substance, wero 
the seals or signets of their possessors, who impressed 
them upon the moist clay which formed the ordinary 
material for writing ‘hey are round, or nemly 
so,’ and measure from half-an-inch to three inches nm 
length; ordinarily they are about one-third of thoir 
length in diameter, ‘A holo is bored though the 
stone from end io end, so thai it could ba worn npon 
a string; and cylinders aro found in somo of the 
earliest tombs whichthave been worn round the 
wrist in this way." In early times they may have 
been impressed by the ‘hand, but alterwaids i, wis 





Seal-oy thder 61 metal ¢x s 


* Yhyad, Nineveh and Babylon, } con.avo, 19 m the aboy ta- 
pp. 608, 608, Rawlmson’s Hevodotus, ta : ee ans 
vol 2 p 836; Bnoh’s Anevent I'et-| + Journal of Asuites Soetuly, vol. 
tery, vol 1, p 114, ave p 271, 

* Sometimes tw sides ac@bghtly 
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common to place them upon a honzo or copper axis 
attached to a handle, by means of which thoy were 
rolled across the eliy from one end to the other.’ 
The cylinders are frequently unengraved, and this 
is most commonly their condition in the primitive 
tombs ; but there 1s some very curious evidence, from 
which it appoars that the art of engraving them was 
ically kuwow zis aud practised (though duubtless in LUle|e 
instances) at a very carly daic. ‘The signet cylinder 
of the monarch who founded the most ancient of the 
buildings at Mugheir, Warka, Senkarch, and Niffer, 
and who thus stands at the head of the monumental 
kings, was in the possession of Sir R, Porter; and 
though it is now lost, an engiaving made from it is 

















Sig iet-oyliider of King Usukh, 


preserved m his ‘Travels,’* From this represonta- 
tion it would appear that the art had already made 
considorable progress, Tho Icttors of the insoription, 


° Mi Layard found iomains of | probable foun of tho monze antting. 
tho bionzom ono speennon, (Wine-| 5 Travels in Georgia, Persia, &e., 
veh and Babylon, p 609.) The; vo. ii yt 79, fig 6, 
representation o1 p LL7 gives the 
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which gives the name of the king and his titles, are 
somewhat rudcly formed, as they are on the stamped 
bricks of the period ;" but the figures appear to have 
been as well cut, and as flowi gly traced, as thoso of 
a much Jater date Jt is possible that the ailist. em- 
ployed by Sir R. Porter hag given a flattering repre- 
sentation of his original; otherwise the conclusion 
must be that both rochanical and artistic skill had 
reached a very surprising degree of excellence at the 
most remote period to which Chaldwan records carry 
us back. . 

It increases the surprise which we naturally feel 
at the discovery of such a 1clis as the cylinder above 
represented, to reflect upon the rudeness of the im- 
plements with which such results would scem. to 
have been accomplished, In the primitive Chaldean 
ruins, the implements which have been discovered 
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aro cither in stone or bronze Tron in the carly 
lines 1s scommely unknown, and when it first ap 
peas ig wiought into ornaments for the person ® 
¢ Knives of flint 01 chert, stone hatchels, hammers, 
adzos, and nals, arc common in the mosl ancient 
mounds, which couain also a number of clay models, 





1 Stonotanme 2 Storlatchot 3 Stonoadvo 4 Stone nal 


the centres, as it is thought,’ of moulds into which 
molten bronze was 1un, and also occasionally tho 
bronze instiuments themselves, as (in addition 10 
spoar-heads and arrow-heads) hammors, adzcs, 
hatchels, knives, and gickles. It will be seon by the 





Bangles and ings (See the} my hands It may be questioned, 
dournal of ife Asatio Socity, vol. | perhaps, whether these olay modals 
av. p 415.) mo nob tatho the 1epesentatives of 

o'Jius viow was taken by Mi | realweapons and Inplomonta, bued! 
‘Yau in a paper icad by um bofore | m their stead by relatives too poor 
the Socicty of Antiquaries, Januaty, ; to part with tho ougmais. 

1860 which he has kindly put mio 
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Chaldean spear and a iow heads 


representations that these instruments are one And 
all of a rude and coarse character, Tho flint and 
stone knives, axes, and hammers, which abound in 
all the true Chaldean mounds, are somewhat more 
advanced indeed than those very primitivo imple- 
ments which have beon found in the drift; bub they 
are of a workmanship at least as unskilled ag that of 
the ordinary stone celts of Western and Northen 
Europe, which till the discoveries of M. Porthes were 
regarded as the most ancient human 1cmains in our 
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Bronze Implements 
1 Kntfe 2 Thatchot J Ifinmer $ Alu 6 Bede 


quarter of the gloLe. |They indicate somo practical 
knowledgo of tho cleavage of silicious rocks, but 
they show no power of producing even such finish 
as the colts frequently exlsbit. In one case only has 
a flint instrument beon discovered perfectly regular 
in form, and presouting a sharp angular exactnees. 
The instrvumont, which is figured below, is a sort of 





Ti nt Implement 
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long, open parallelogram. Tis use is uncertain ; but, 
according to a reasonable conjecture,” it may havo 
been designed for impressing charters upon the 
moist clay of tablets and cylmders a pmpose for 
which it is excellently fitted, 

The motallurgy of the Chaldwans though mdic.- 
tive of a higher state of civilization and a greater 
knowledge of tho useful atts than their stone 
weapons, is still of a somewhat rudo character, and 
indicates a nation but just emerging out of an almost 
barbaric smmplicity. Metal seems*io be scarce, and 
not many kinds are found. There i» no silver, zine, 
or platinum; but only gold, copper, tin, lead, and 
jron, Gold is found in beads, earaings, and other 





Tis ings 


ornaments," which arc in some instances of a fashion 
that is not inclegant.' Copper occurs puro, but is 
more often hardened by means of 1 alloy of Lin, 
whereby it becomes bronze, and is rendered suitable 
for implements and weapons.’ Lead is rare, ocourring 


© Journal of Asitre Socrety, yol. | purely Ohalde:nn At tho same time 


xv p 411. Ww must bo allowed that they very" 
1 As fillets for tha head. (Ibid, | much iesembe tho Gieek “Cupid 
p. 268) en=aings,” of wheh thao ata so 


1 These em-1mgs aro given.as Chal- | many m the Butish Muscum 
denn, because they wee ‘found at} * See above pages 121 and 122. 
Nuffor among repaing thought to be 
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only in a vory few specimens, as m one jar ar bottle, 
and in what scems to be 1 portion of a pipe, brought 
by Mi. Loftus from Mugheir, Jhon, as already ob- 





Leadon pipe ard yu 


sorved, is oxtremaly uncommon ; and, when it occurs, 
is chiefly used for the rings and bangles which seem 
to have becn among the favourite adornments of the 

ot 7 PI, 





Bronze ba rglea, 


¢ people. Bronze 1s, howevor, even for these, tho more 
common material, Ti is sametimeg wrought into thin 
‘and clegant shapes, tapering to a point at cithor ox- 
tremity ; sometimes the form into which it is cast is 
coarse and massive, resembling a solid bar twisted 
info a rude circle, ‘For all ordinary purposes of 
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utility it is the common metal used. A bronze or 
copper bowl is found in almost every tomb; bionze 
bolts remain in the pieces of marblo used for tesse- 
lating ;? bronze rmgs sometimes strengthen the cones 
used for ornamenting walls;* bronze weapons and 
instruments are, as we have seen, common; and 
in the same matcrial have been found chains, nails, 
toe- and fingerings, armleis, bracelets, and fish- 
hooks, 

¢ No long or detailed account can be given of the 
textile fabrics of the ancient Chaldwans; but there is 
yeason to believe that this was a branch of industry 
in which they particularly excelled. We know that 
as early as the time of Joshua a Babylonian garment 
had been imported into Palestine, aud was of so rare 
a beauty as to attract the covetous regards of Achan, 
in common with certain large masses of tho precious 
metals,*¢ Tho very ancient cylindcr figured above,’ 
must belong to a time atleast fiye or six conturics 
earlier; upon il wo observe flowiced and fringed gai- 
ments, delicately siripod, and indicative apparently 
of an advanced state of textile manufacture, Recent 
resoarches do not throw much light on tlus subject, 
The frail materials of which human appaiel is com- 
posed can only under peculiar circumstances resist 
the destructive power of ,thirly or forty conturics ; 
and consequently we havo but few traces of the actual 
fabrics in uso among the primitive people. Pieces of 
dimen axe said to have been found attaching to some 

. 





® See tho small woodcut on page | ng wa Is i8 given, nnd for tho nse 
i of honze ings, see Journal of the 

* Seo page 105; whero a repre~| Asati Socuty, vol av p 411 
sentation of this modd of onament-} * Josh. vii, 21, © Seo pago 118 
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of the skeletons in the tombs;’ and the sun-dried 
brick which suppotts the head is sometimes covered 
with tho remains of a “ tasselleg cushion of tapestry ,”° 
but otherwise we are without direct evidence either 
as to the material in use, or as to the character of tho 
fabric. Tn later times Babylon was ospecially cclo- 
brated for its robes and 1ty carpets.’ Such evidence ag 
we havo would seem to make it probable that both 
manufactmes had attained to considerable excellence 
in Chaldean times 

The only sciences in which the early Chaldwans 
em at present be proved to have excelled are the 
cognate ones of aruhmetic and astionomy, On the 
broad and monotonous plains of Lower Mesopotamia, 
whore the cath has little 1o suggest thought or please 
by varicty, the “variegated heaven,” ever changing 
with the hours and with the scasons, would caily at- 
tract attention, wh le the clear sky, dry atmosphere, 
and level horizon would affoid facilities for obsui va~ 
tions, so soon as tha idea of thom suggested itself’ 10 
tho minds of the inhabitants, Tho “ Ohaldaan learn- 
ing” of a later age! appenis lo liave beon originated, 
in allals branches, iy the primitive people; in whose 
Jonguago i, continued 1o bo writton even in Somit'c 
tines, 

Wo aro informed by Simplicius that Callisthones, 
who accompanied Aloxander 10 Babylon, sent to 
Aristotle fiom that eapital ea series of astronomical 
observations, which he had found prescived there, 

: 


ee = . 


7 Jomral of the Astute Socwty,| ° Aion Vep, Ale vi. 29, Athe- 
vot. wv p. 271, newus, Derprosop). v. y 107, 
* tnd hae. 1 Dan 1 4 
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; extending back to a period of 1903 years from 
Alexander’s conquest of the ety.? Epigenes ielated, 
that these observations were 1ecorded upon tablets of 
baked clay, which is quite in accordance with all we 
know of the Itterary habits of the people. They must 
have extended, according to Simplicius, as far back 
as 2.0, 2234, and would therefore seem ‘to have been 
commenced and carried on for many centyries by the 
primitive Chaldean people. We have no means of 
determming their exact nature or value, as none 
of them have been preseived to us: no doubt they 
were at first extremely simple; but we have every 
yeason io conclude that they were of a real and sub. 
stantial character. There is nothing fanciful, or (so 
to speak) astrological, in the carly astronomy of the 
Babylonians. Their careful emplacement of their 
chief buildings,‘ which were probably used from the 
earliest times for astronomical purpos&,° their inven- 
tion of different kinds of dials,’ and their division of 
the day into those hours which we still use,’ are ull 
solid, though not perhaps very brilliant, achieve- 
ments. Itwas only in later times that the Chaldeans 
wore faitly taxed with imposturd and charlatanism ; 


2 


ft 


* This passage has often been 1¢ 
Teed to, but imely quoted Sim- 
phiius argues that tho enhier wutes 
on astronomy have less value than 
the latetones — 8c 7d pairs rite tard 
Kal\iodévous ¢x BaBvdavos meppbet- 
cas mapuripyoes dqixérdat els rhy 
‘EAAGSa, Tod ’Aptarorédous todro 
émoxinpuvros abrG dorias dupyetrar 
& Topdipips xAtoy ery elvar wad 
duveaxoglov tTpiay, ey 


ip roy xpdvov 
’Ade€duBpov Tai Maxédovos gatope= 
* Yas. 
St ge 


3 Phu, JZ. vn. 66,  Bynge tes 
apul Babyloniog nc oxx moi um ob- 
se vationcs sklorum coctilabus late 
cults msouiptas docet ” 

* See above, page 96 

* “his is dishnotly axsoited of the 
gieat tomplo of Belas by Diodous 
(n. 9, § 45, Tho cmeful omy lace- 
ment ol tho earliest temples makes 
it plobable that they were applied to 
simitu uses 

® ood u. 109, 

7 Ind 
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in the carly ages they seem to have rally deserved 
the eulogy bestowed on them by Cicc.o* 

Li may have been the astronomical knowledge of 
the Chaldwans which gave them the confidence to 
advonture on impoilant voyages, Scripture tells us 
of the late: peuple, that, “ thein cry was in tho ships ;”° 
and tho caly inscriptions not only make frequent 
mention of the “slips of Ur,” but by connecting 
these vessels with those of Ethiopia? scem to mply 
that they were navigated to considerable distances. 
Unfortunately we possess no materials fom which 
to form any idca either of the make and character 
of the Chaldean vessels, or of tho nature of the 
ado in which they wore omployod, We may 
perhaps assume that at first they wae either canocs 
hollowed owt of a palfa-timnk, or reed fabrics made 
wator-light by a coating of bitumen, The Chaldec 
trading operatfins lay, no doubt, chiefly in the Persian 
Gut;* Lu. it is quile possihla that even in very 
carly limes they wero not confined to this sheltered 
basin, The gold, which was so lavishly used in de- 
coration’ could only have beon oblained im the ne- 
cessary quantilics fron Africa or Tudia; and il is 
theroforo probable that ome, if nob both, of these 
countries was visited by the Chaldwan traders. 

y Astronomical investigations could not be condueted 
without a fair proficiency in the scionce of mmbxr, 
It would bo reasonable to conclude, from the admitted 
character of the Chaldwans as agtionomers, that they 
were familar with most arrthinetical processes, oven 


‘ 
® Seo the prissage mofixed as a of the Asiatic Soe, vol. xvii p 186, 
motto te this chapter (supfa, p. 88). * Seo Ileoon'’s Amutis Nations, . 
© [sniah sili, £4 vol if p. 220, 4, 0. 
1 Su IL, Rewhnson in the Jow nal buy ia, page 103 
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had we uo evidence upon the subject. Hvidence 
however, to a certain extent, docs exist. On a tablet 
found at Senkarch, and belonging probably to an carly 
period, a table of squarcs is given, correctly caleu- 
lated {rom one to sixty. The system of nolation, 
which is here used, is vory curious. Berosus* informs 
as that, in their computations of tune, the Chaldwans 
employed an altc:nate sexagesiinal and centesimal 
notation, 1eckonmg the years by the soss, the ner, and 
the sar the soss being a term of 60 years, the ner 
one of 600, and the sar one of 3600 (or 60 sosses). 
It appears from the Scnkarch monument, that they 
occasionally pursued the sainc } ractice m mero nunie- 
rical calculations, as will be ovident from the follow- 
ing extract — 


¢ 
Oxeraci fiom Sexcancn Tain of Squarrs. 


MY KY — FEY 
Cy — ete 
MSH — BEET 
SEC HL — BTS 
CCW HEY 
CN CM — eH 
CY H RG 
SHY ISH 
HY. — KH 
— re] 





5*Ap, Tide, Ohron Cany1 ty. 
5, ed, Mar 





» 4 Seq Journal of the Asutie Soc., 
vol. xv. p. 218; and comparo Lottus’s 
Childe and Sustana, py 266, 


Vou. I. 


s 
ray 
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In Arabic numerals this table may be expressed as 
follows: - + 








Tho calculation isin every case correct; and the 
notation is by means 8f two signs—the simple wedge 
, and tho arrowhead ¢; the wedge reproseuting 
the unit, the soss (60), and the sar (8600), while 
tho azowhcad expresses tho decades of cuch series, 
or the numbers L0 and 600° Tho notation is emn- 
brous, but scarcely wore so than that of the Romans, 
Té would bo awkward to use, fiom the paucily in the 
number of signs, which could scarcely fail to give 
rise fo coufusion,—moro especially as it does not ap- 
pear that there was any way of oxprossing a cypher. 
Lt isnot probable that at any tittle it was the nota- 
tion in ordinary uso, Numbers were commonly ex- 
pressed in a manner not unlike the Roman, as will 
go seon by the subjoined table, Ono, ien, a hundred, 
and a thousand had distinct signs, Trifty had the 


® ‘This 1s the wer of let aus, wield qu of Mezco, vol. i, p. 91), where, 
was a poniod of 600 yeafs Compa sides Ho int, the only numbers 
with ‘dns notation that of the ee which had distinct anne weie 20, 
cand (Picscott, Lhstory (f the Con-| 400, und 8000. 
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game sign as the wnit—a simple wedge. The other 
numbers were composed fiom these elements, 














i J 1 q 100 Y Yo. 
2 1 <{y 200 YY 
3 YY 20 <« 300 YYY}- 
 Y wo «KK ann Ye 
5 Y 40 << 500 Wy. 
6 | mY oo FR 
7 60K 700 He 
8 OW m YK so H+ 
9 HF | 80 KC 900 HY 
Or Cr a 





(1-«<< ' 
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Cuatpaa, unlike Egypt, has preserved to our day 
but fow records of the private or domestic life of 
its inhabuiants. Teyond the fmercal customs, to 
which reference was made in the last chapter,’ we 
can obtam from the monuments bul » very scanty 
account of thoir gercral mode of life, mannors, and 
usages, Some attempt, however, must bo made to 
throw togother tho few points of this nature on 
which wo hive obtained any light from yrocent 
rescaiches in Mesopotamia. 

Tho ordinary diessof the common people among 
the Chaldaans avers fo have consisted of a single 
garment, a short tunic, tied round tho waist, and 
reaching thonce to the knoes, a costume very similar 
to that worn by the Madan Arabs al the present day ? 
To this may sometimes have bech added an abba, or 
cloak, thrown over tho shoulders, and falling below 
the tunic, about half-way down tho calf of tho leg. 
The material of the former wo may perhaps presume 
to have been linen, which best suits the climate, and is 


Sco above, pp 107-114 see Loftus, pp. 2f7, 258, 260, and 
* Mi Loftus makes this compmi-} Rich (Second Afemor, pl. ili, fig 
aon (( hakdaa and Susuma, p 257). | 18), 
Tor iepresentat ons of the costume Sco above, p, LLG 
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a material found in the ancient tomks. Tho ontor 
cloak was most likely of woollen, and served to 
protect hunters and others against the occasional 
inclemency of the air The feet wao unproiccted 
by either shoes or sandals; on the head was worn a 
skull-cap, or else a band of camel’s hair® the gorm 
of the turban which has now become universal 
throughouw the East, 

The costume of the richer classes was more clabo- 
rate. A high mitro, of a very pe 
cular appearance,’ or clse a low cap, 
ornamented with two curved horns, 
covered the head. The neck wd arms 
were bare. The chief garment was a 


Ltrs 

long gown or robe, extending from {he in 
a 

(AT 









neck to the feet, commonly either striped 
or flounced, or both; and somotimes 
also adoned with fringe. This robe, ~~ 

which was scanty according lo modern notions, ap- 
pears not io have beon fastened by any girdle oy ‘ 
cincture round the waist, but 1o,havo 
been kopt in placo by passing over 
ono shoulder, a slit or hole being 
made for the arm on ono sido of 
the dress only. In somo cases the 
upper part of the dress secms to 
have been detached from the lower, 
and 1o have formed a sort of 
jackct, which reached about 12 the 
hips, 








4 Asiatee Jowrnal, vol xv. p 271. 
5 Loftus, p. 258. Compme the 
contial standing figure m the cy~ 
hinder of which a ieprosentation 1s 


given, page 118, 

9 Seo the same cylindal, where two 
of the thiee standing figmeswou the 
mitio in question, 
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Tho beard was commonly worn stinight and Jong, 
not in crisp curls, ax by the Assyrians = The har 
was aso worn long, cithor gathcred together into a 
club behind the haad, o1 depending in long spnal 
curls on oither side tle face and down the back. 
Orniments were much aflectod, especially by the 
women, Bronzo and iron bangles and armlots, bracc- 
lois ol rings or beads, camings, and tings lor Vie 
toes, aro common in the tombs, and fow female 
skeletons are without them. The material of the 
ornaments is genoally of small value. Many of 
tho rings are formed by grinding down a small kind 
of shell;" tho othcrs are of onze or on, Agate 
beads, however, ae not uncominon, and gold beads 
have heen found in a [cw tombs, as well as some 
other small ornaments in {he samo material, The 
men scem to have carricd generally an cngraved 
cylmder in agate or other hard stone, which was 
used as a seal or signet, and was probably woin 
vound tho wrist.” Sometimos r’ngs,? and evon biace- 
Iets,! formed also a part of their adormment, The 
latter were occasionally in gold —they consisted of 
bands or fillets of to pure beaten metal, and were 
as much as an inch in breadth, 

The food of the exrly Chaldwans consisted paobably 
of the various esculonts which havo already been 
mentioned as produets of tho teritory.? The chief 
support, howover, of the mass of the population was, 
beyond a doubt, tho dates, which still form the main 


7 Taylor in the Journal of the Asi- | ® Ind. 4.16, 
ade Society, vol, xv. p 272, ) Seo tho sitting fgiie in tha ey- 
© Atl ast this 1s they ositton which | Under, pago 119; and comyme Aa, 
the sgiet cylind: always oceupys | dourn, vol xv p 27d. 
in the tombs, (seatic Journal, vol, 2 Seo above, pp. 44, 44, 
awe p 271) © 
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sustenance of those who inhabrt the country [1 is 
clear that in Babylonia, as in Scythia, the practico 
existed of burying with aman a quantity of the food 
to which he lad been accustomed duiing life In the 
Chaldean sepulchres & number of dishes aro always 
ranged round the skeleton, containing the viateewm of 
the deccased person, and in these dishes are almost 
invavighly found a number of date stones They 
are most commonly unaccompanicd by any traces of 
other kinds of food; occasionally, however, besides 
date-stones, the bones of fish and of chickens have: 
been discovered, from which we may conclude that 
those animals were caten, at any rate by the upper 
classes, Herodotus tells us ihat in his day threo 
tribes of Babylonians subsisted on fish alone ; and 
the present inhabitants of Lower Mesopotamia make 
ita principal article of their diet.’ The rivers and 
the marshes produce : it in great abundance, while the 
sea is also at hand, if the fresh-water supply should 
fail. Carp and baxbel are the principal fresh-water 
sorts, and of those the forme: grows to a very preal 
size in the Euphrates, An ewly tablet represents a 
man carrying a lege fish by the head, which may 
be a carp, though the species can searcely bo idon- 
tified, There is evidence that the wild-boar was also 
eaten by the primitive people; for Mr Loftus found 
a jaw of this animal, with tho tusk still remaining, 
lying in a shallow clay dish in one of the tombs.’ 
Perhaps wo may be justified in concluding, fiom the 
comparative rarity of any reiams of animal food in 


8 Hood. iy, 71 (Authors lens. |ch sxiv. p, 567. 

lation, vol. iii. pp. 61-68). ° journal of the Asatic Soculy, 
4 Thid 1, 200, vol. xv, p, 272, ncto}, 
2 Laymd, Nineveh and Babylon, 
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the early sepulehres, that the primitive Ohald vans 
subsisied elaefly on vegetable productions. Te 
variety and excellence of such exenlents are promi- 
nontly put forward by Berosus in Ins account of the 
original condition of the country ;7 and {] ey still forn 
the prmeipal suppori of those who uow inhabit il, 
Wo ao told that Ni uod was “a mighty Tnter 
before the Lorl;”* and it is ovident, from the 
account already given of the animals indigenows in 
Lower Mesopotamia,’ that there was abundant 100m, 
for the display of a sportsman’s skill and daring 
when mon first setiled in that icgion Tho Sen- 
karch tablets show the boldness and voracity of the 
Chaldwan lion, which not only levied contributions 
on the sottlos’ cattle,’ but occasionally ventined to 
attack man himself Wo have not ag yct any hunt- 
ing scenes belonging’ to these early times; but there 
can be little doubt that the bow was the chief weapon 
used against to king of beasts, whoso assailants com- 
monly piofer remair ing al a vespect{ul distatice from 
him? *Tho wild-bout may have been hinted in the 
samo way, or be muy have been a tacked with tho 
spoar a weapon equally well known with the bow 
to the carly sottlos.' Fish wero certainly taken 
with the hook ; for fish-hooks havo been fond in the 
tombs; * but yrobably they were also captured in nets, 
which are among tho earliost of human inventions.® 


? Seo tho Lragminte Thst. Gruc.| + Journal of dsutio Society, vol. 


vol n p, 406; Vid, $2. xv p 272, nolo 4 
* Gon x 0 *Seo Wilkmson, Ancient Eyypl- 
® Seo above, ch. i _p 49, wins, lab Sans, vol, up. 25 vel. 
* Seo Loftus, Caldaa ad Susi-| iil. p 65, and compaic Soy hocl 
ana, P 258, Antig 847, whoiw the mvention of 
2 Tind ch xx. p 259, nets 1s umtol with that of ships, 


3 Tor representations [ spem-| astiot Ie, and languago, 
heads, ide styna, page 121, 
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A considerable portion of the primitive population 
must have beon engaged in maritime pursuits. In 
the earliest inscriptions we find constant mention of 
the “ships of Ur,” which appear to have traded 
with Ethiopia a country whenco may have been 
derived the gold, which—as has been already shown 
—was so laigely used by the Chaldeans in orna- 
mentation.® It would be interesting could we regard 
it as proved, that they traded also with tho Indian, 
peninsula; but the “rough logs of wood, apparently 
teal,” which Mr. Taylor dscovered. in the great 
tomple at Mugheir,' belong more probably to the 
time of its repair by Nabomdus than to that of its 
original construction by a Chaldean monarch The 
Scn-god was ouo of the chicf objects of venciation ab 
Ur and clsowhcro; and Borosus appears to have 
preserved an anthentic tradition, where ho makes 
the primitive people of the country derive their aris 
aud civilization fiom “the Red Sea.”’* Even if 
their commercial dealings did not bring thgn into 
contact with any more advaiced people, Ua must 
havo ineicased the intelligence, as well ag tho mate- 
rial resources, of thoso employed in them, and so 
have advanced their civilization. 

Such are the few conclusions concerning the 
manners of the Chaldwans which alone we scam to 
have any right 1o form with our presont means of 
information. ‘ 


® Soo above, p 108. tho sea which washes the south of 
7 Forrnat ad tho Asiatic Socoty, | Asta,meluling both U ¢ Indian Occan 
vol xv. p 2 and tho Pasian Gull (Seo TMeiod. 
o Frag, thet, Game lac The {i 1, Author's 'Lianslation, vol, i. 
“Red Sea ’ of Reiosus, like that of | p. ib3, note *) 
Tlaodotus. 1s not am Red Sea. but 
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Yaring Vi, 


RLLIGION 


*Aroredéwat de Tov Bijdov kat dorpu, kad fAcov, Kal wedjony, Kal rot y wéyre 
may ras —Brnos. yw Synecll p. 68 


Tn religion of tho Chaldwans, fom the very ear 
licst times to whicl the monuments carry us back, 
was, in its outward aspect, a polytheism of a very 
claborate character. It is quite possible that there 
may have been esoteric explanations, known to the 
pricsis and the moie learned, which, rosolving the 
personages of the Pantheon into the powers of 
naturg#cconciled Ue apparent multiplicity of gods 
with monotheisin, or evon with atheism! So far, 
however, as oujward appearances wore concerned, tho 
worship was grossly polytheistic. Various deitios, 
whom it was not considered at all necessary to Lrace 
to a single stock, divided tho allegiance of the people, 
and even of the lungs, who regarded with equal 
respect, and glorified with equally cxalied cpithets, 


1Jt appears fiom Rusebins (Chi on. 
Can "jas io n) and Synulus 
( Chronogiuph. vol i. pp 60 v8) that 
Jorosus ab any rate gave this tin to 
the Babylonian mythology, W1 nt is 
commonly ieported of Py thagoas, 
Democntus, and othe s, who ae said 
to hav? diawn then phil sophics 


fiom Of ald van somiees would scam 
to show that thee was really such 
in csoteric doctiina as is si pyosted 
iitiod xt Wo cannot tell, how~ 
evo, which moro noaily ropncsented 
it—tho monotheism of tho Saman, 
ov tho athesm of the Abdeite pli- 
Toso) het 
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some fiflcon or sixtcen personages. Next to theso 
principal gods were a far more numerous assemblage 
of inferior or secondary divinitios, less often men- 
tioned, and regarded as less worthy of honour, but 
still recognised generally through the county. 
Finally, the Pantheon conlaimed a host of mere local * 
gods or genii, every town and almost overy villago 
in Babylonia being under the protection of its own. 
particular divinity. 

It will be impossible to give a completo account 
of this vast and complicated system, ‘Tho subject is 
still but partially worked out by cunerform scholars ; 
the difficulties in the way of understanding it are 
great; and in many portions to which special atten- 
tion hag been paid it is strangely perplexing aud 
bewildering? All that will be attempted in the 
present place is to convoy an idea of the general 
character of tho Chaldean rcligion, and to give some 
information with segad to the principal deities, 

In the first place, | it must be noticed that iho reli- 
gion was to a corlain extent astral, The theaven 
isclf, the sim, the moon, and the five planets, have 
voaclt their representative in the Chaldaan Pantheon 
among, the chief objects of worship, At the same 
timo it is fo bo obsorved that the astral elomont is 
not universal, but partial; and that, even where it 
has placo, it is but one aspeet of the mythology, not 
by any means its full and complete exposition. ‘Tho 
Chaldwan rchgion even hero is far hom being mee 
Sabeanism—tho simple worship of the “host of 
heaven.” Tho ether, the sun, the moon, and still 


2 Seo the ssw of Sn A, Rawl n- | views contamed m ts chapter ate 
son m tho withors Jferodotua, vol. | taken. 
p. 585; fiom which most of the 
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more the five planetary gods, a1e something abovo 
and heyond those puts of nature, Jake the clas- 
sical Apollo and Diana, Mais and Vonns, thoy arc 
real poisons, with a hfe and a history, a power and 
an influence, which no ingonnily can translate into a 
metaphorical representation of phenomena atlaching 
jo tho air and to the heavenly bodies, [tf is doubtful, 
indeed, whether this class of gods are really of asuo- 
nomical origin, anl not rather primitive deities, 
whose characters aud athibules were, to a great 
extent, fixed and setiled before the notion arose of 
connecting them with certain paris of nature. Occa- 
sionally they scom to represent heroes rather than 
celestial bodics; and thoy havo all attributes quite 
distinet fiom their physical o1 astronomical character. 

Secondly, the striking acsemblanco of the Chal- 
dean gysiem to tal of the Classical Mythology 
seoms wo1thy of particular attention, This resem- 
blance is to0 general, and Loo close in somo resp.cis, 
to allow of the supposition that mero accident has 
produced ihe coincidence In the Pantheons of 
Greece’ and Romo, and in that of Chaldwa, (10 samo 
goneral grouping is to be recognised ; the s une gunc- 
alogical succession is not unfrequently to be traced ; 
and in some eases oven iho familiar names and 
tilles of classical divinities admit of the most curious 
illustration and explanation from Chaldwan sources, 
We can scarcely doubt but that, in somo way or 
othe, thas was a communication of beliclk—a pas- 
sage in very early times, from tho shores of the 
Persian Gulf to tho lands washed by the Meditor. 
rancan, of mythological notions and ideas, Th is a 
probable conjecture: that “among the primitive 


Sn IL Rawhnson m the above-quoted Lssny, }. 686 
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tribes who dwelt on the Tigiis and Euphrates, when 
the cuneiform alphabet was invented and when such, 
writing was first applied to the purposos of religion, 
a Seythic or Seytho-Arian 2ace existed, who subse- 
quently mgrated 10 Murope, and brought with them 
those mythical traditions, which as objects of popula 
belief, had been mixed up in the nascent literature 
of thein native country,” and that these traditions 
were passed on to the classical nations, who were in 
part desconded from this Seythie or Seytho-Arian 
people.* 

The grouping of the principal Chaldacan deitics is 
as follows, At tho head of the Pantheon stands a 
god, Tl or Ra, of whom but little is known, Next 
to him is,a Triad, Ana, Gd o Belus, and Lea or 
Hoa, who correspond closely to the classical Pluto, 
Jupiter, and Neptune, Hach of theso is accompanied 
by a female principle or wifo.—Ana by Anat, Bil 
(or Bel) by Muhta or Beltis, and ea or lou by 
Davkina, Then follows a further Triad, consisting 
of Sin or Lurk, the Moou-god; San or Sans, the 
Sun; and Vul,° the god of tho atmosphere: Tho 
membors of this Triad are again accompanied by 
female powers or wivos,—Vul by a goddess called 
Shala or Tala, San (the Sun) by Gula ov, Anunit, 
and Hurks (the Moon) by a goddess whose name is 








4 Ibis now _fencially allowed that several countries Tho “Inke dwell 
a Scyzhic o Turanian 1ace was tho | igs” of “inope may Lo wich meat 
fist to people Lmope Of this 1gec | pobab lity ass med to them, and 
we havo atill xemrants in tho Bas- | tho flint-weayons in tho diilé mae 
ques Tins, Laps, and Bethe o: lstho- parhaps traces of theiy bual grounds 
minus upon the Balt, Lhe Tiius-} ° Chis namo 3s voy doubtful 
cans in LIlaly aio pahaps of tho | Mi. Tox Talbot iondeis ib by Yom; 
same atock In Groece they probably | M. Opput by Ao; Di. Lhncks by 
blended with the Pelosgi (Aus), | fy 01 Loe, 

as thoy did wlso with tho Colts in 
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wholly uncertain, but whose common tile is “ the 
gioat lady.” Such are the gods at the head of the 
Pantheon. Next in order to them we find a group 
of five minor deities, the representatives of the five 
plancts,—Nin or Ninip (Saturn), Merodach (Jupiter), 
Nergal (Mais), Ishiar (Venus), and Nebo (Mereuy). 
Theso together constitute what we have callod the 
pruopal pods, after them ac to be placed the mume- 
vous divinities of the second and third order, 

These principal gods do not appear lo have been 
connected, like the Egyptian and the classical divi 
nities, into a singlo genealogical scheme. yet still 
a certain amount of relationship» was considered to 
exist unong them Ana and Bel, for instance, wore 
brothers, the sons of I] or Ra; Vul was son of Ana; 
Iurki, the Moon-god, of Bel; Nebo and Merodach 
were sons of IIca or Ilona. Many deities, however, 
aro withoul parcntage, as not only Tl or Ra, but 
Tlea, San (tho Sun), Ishtar, and Neigal, Sometimes 
the relationship alleged is conftwsed, and oven con- 
lradictory, as in We case of Nin or Ninip, who is ad 
one lime the son, at another the fa her of Bel, and 
who is at once the son and the husband of Beltis, 
It is ovidout that the gonealogical aspect is not that 
upon which mmch sivess is intended to bo laid, 
o. which is looked upon as having much xcality, 
The great gods are viewed habitually vathear as oa 
licrarehy of co-equal powers, than as united by tics 
implying on the ono hand pic-eminonco and ou the 
other subordination, 


4 


* ‘These schemos themsclyes weie recognised dn diferent, places by dis- 
probably not genealogical at fist Tn tinet communities, 1 even by dis- 
thea guncalogtcal slaps they wore fict inces. (Seo mson’s Lyypi, 
an aliangement given ali 1 a while vol iy. ).06 B, Lngl. Tens! ) 
to sepuate and mdopindent deities 
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Wo may now consider Inixly tho characters and 
alluibutes of the several duties, so far as they ean 
he made out, erther fiom the native records, or from 
classiew tradition. And first, concerning the god 
who stands in somo sonse at the head of the Chaldean 
Pantheon, 2 


Tho RA 


The form £a roprescnis probably the native Chal- 
dean namo of this deity, winle 7 is the Semitic 
equivalent. J, of course, is but a variant of JZ (bx), 
the root of the well-known Biblical Elohim (ody) as 
woll as of the Arabie Allah It is this name which 
Diodorus represcuts under the form of lus (“HAos),! 
and Sanchoniathon, or rather Philo-Byblus, wndex 
that of Elus (Haas) or Jus ("INas)* The meaning 
of the word is simply “ God,” or porhaps “the god” 
emphatically. a, tho Cushite equivalent, must be 
considered 10 have had the same force originally, 
though in Beypt it received a special application to 
the sun, and became the proper name of that particular 
deity, The word is lost in the modem Ethiopic 
Lt formed an clement m tho native namo of Babylon, 
which was Kara, the Cushile equivalent of the 
Somitic Bub-il, an oxpression signifying “tho gate 
of God.” 

Ra is a god with fow peculiar attributes Ile a 
sort of fount and ovigin of deity, too remote from 
man io be much worshipped or io exeie any warm 
interest. Thore is no evidence of Ins having had 


7 See Diod, S10 i980, § 8, wheie,{ _° Sco his fiagments in Muller's 
hewever, thee is a conupt readmg, | Fagm, Ffet. Gre, vol it. pp 667 
tho woud “HAov bong most absmdly | and 671; Ja %, § 14, and 12.6. 
roplaced by HAlov 
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any temple in Chalde. dming tho carly times A 
belief in his oxistenco is implied rather than ex- 
pressod in inserrptions of tho primitive kings, where 
the Moou-gou is said to be “ brother's son of Aus, 
and eldest son of Bil, or Belus.” We gather from this, 
that Bel and Ana wero considered to have a common 
fother; and later doctnonts sufficiently indieate that 
that common father was 1] o:1 Ra. Wo must: con- 
clude hom tho name Babul, that Babylon was origi- 
nally under his protection, though tle god specially 
worshipped in the great templo there scums to have 
been in early times Bul, aud in later times Merodach. 
The identification of the Chaldwan Il or Ra with 
Satan, which Diodorus makes, and which ay seom 
to dorive some confimation from Philo-Byblius, is 
cortainly incorrect, so far ag the planet Saturn, which 
Diodorus especially mentions, is concerned; but it 
may be regaided i having a basis of tiuth, inas- 
much as Satuzn was in ono sensa the chief of tho 
gods, and was the father of Jupiler and Pluto, as 
Ra was of Bil and Ana, 


ANA, 


Ana, ke 72 and La, is thought to havo heen a 
woul originally signifying “God,” in the highest 
sense. ‘The root ocews probably in the Anneddins 
and Oannes of Borcsus,’as well as mm Philo-Byblius’s 


® Loc sup cit "18lq rds bard r&y | pofisves to bo Pheomolan and not 
‘LdAjvor Kpcvav dvopagducvoy xadod | Babylonrurmythology, 
ow "Thou Tf, §8andTi.6 Amneddtus 
' Kpdvos rolvw, by of dolmuxes “Av HBwras) 1s (perhaps) “piven by 
"Hav mporuyopetouat, Ragihetar rijs | Aun,” or “piven by God? Owns 
Xap is, Kal Dorepov werd ry 73 Blou| is obubly Jlou-ane, o1 “thy god, 
rcdevriy ele rhy rot Kp ivou dorépa | Lon. 
xabtepadels, kv A, iis, rowevei, 
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Anobret." Tn ifs origin it is probably Cushite ; but 
jt was adopte l shy the Assyrians, who inflected the 
word (which was indoclinable in the Chaldwan 
tongue), muking: tho neminalive Anu, the genilive 
Am, and the aceusalive Ana, 

Ana iy the head of the first Triad, whieh follows iin- 
mediatoly aftor the obseme god Ra This position is 
woll marked by Damascius,* who gives tho three gods, 
Anns, Linus, and Aris, as next m suecosgion 10 the 
ptimeval pair, Assorus and Missara. Tle corresponds 
in many respects to tho classical TTades or Pluto, 

‘who, like him, heads tho triad to which he belongs. 
Tlis opithols aro chiofly such ag mark priority and 
anliquily, [Tle is called “the old Ana,” “tho 
original chief,” pérhaps in ono place “tho father of 
the gods,” and also “ tho Lord of spirits and demons.” 
Again, ho bears a nuwmbor of tillos which servg, 10 
connect him with the infernal regions. Te is “ the 
king of the lower world,” tho “Uprd of darkness” 
or “ doath,” “the rulor of the far-off city,” and tho 
like. Tho chief seat of his worship is Zuma or 
Grech — tho modurn Warka— which becomes the 
favourite Chaldwan burying city, as being under his 
protection, hore aro some grounds for thinking 
thal one of his names was Dis! If this was indeed 
ao, it would seem to follow, a most boyond a doubt, 
that Dis, tho lord of Oxcus in Roman mythology, 


Tr &  Anobiol ( AvePpér) 9 g- 
nifics “beloved by And.” 
1 Damaso Do Piuneip 126, 
§ Neslad, 2heagety, 486-467 4 Apal- 
Jol, Bibliothed, i. L$ 73 an 
. A slugle wedge y Avislol{ pecord- 
ing to Chaldman nuitoralion gpio~ 
senta the nember GO (supra, p. 128), 
1 emblamatie of the god Ans on the 


Vou. 1 


nolaton tablets, and, as wonld be 
oapected fiom this dact, alw 316 one 
af ths phonetic powers of Y.  An- 
ather of fle powera ta Des, ancl hone 
the conclusion 48 diawn tha Dis was 
probably another name of Ann (Sea 
tho Ilesay of Si TL. Ruvlingon in 
the withor’s Tferodotus, vol, i. yp 
B92) 


L 
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oust have boon a reminiscence brought from the 
Last a lingering recollection of Dis or Ana, patron 
god of Erech (Opty of the LXX.), tho great city 
of the dead, the necropolis of Lower Babylonia. 
Further, curiously cnough, wo have, in connexion 
with this god, an illustiation of the classical coufu- 
sion between Pluto and Plutus; for Ana is “the 
layer-up of trgasures ’—the “loyd of tho earth” and 
of the “mountains,” whence the precious metals are 
derived. 

, The worship of Ana by tho kings of tho Chaldaan 
sories is ceriain. Not only did Shamas-vul, the son 
of Ismi-dagon, raiso a temple io the honor of Ana 
and his son Vul at Kileh-Sherghat (or Asshur).about 
3.0, 1850-—whenco that city appears in later times 
to have borno the namo of Telane,’ or “the mound 
of Ana”—~but Urukh himself mentions him as a god 
in the inscription quoted above ;" and there is reason 
to believe that figm at least as carly a date ho was 1¢- 
copnised as the presiding derty at, Erech or Warka, 
This is evident fiom tho fact, that thongh tho wor. 
ship of Beltig supérscdod that of Ana in ihe great 
stemplo at that placo from a vory 1emote opoch, yet 
‘the tomple itself always rotained the title of Bit-Ana 
(or BothyAna), “tho house of Ana;” and Boltia hei- 
sel{ was known commonly as “ tho lady of Bi-Ana,” 
from the previous dedication to this god of the shine 
in question, Ana must also have been worshipped 
tolerably carly at Nipur (Miffer), or that city could 
scarcely have acquired, by the timo of Moses,’ the 





7 OF Stoph Byz ad voc. reddy * Gon. x 10 ‘Tho identification 
Teddvn, wes dpyarordry Suplas of Nitoy with Calnch resis on the 
G.8 Acoupias) f Gxet Nivos xpd authority of tho alnind (aca above, 
js Nivou xrlcews. p. 28). 

" Suma, page 144, 
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appellation of Calneh (Xaddvy in the Septuagint 
translation), which is clearly Kal-Ana, “the fort of 
Ana.” 
Ana was supposed to have a wife, Anata, of whom 
a few words will be said below. She bore her bus 
band a numerous progeny. One tablot shows a list 
of nine of their children, among which, however, no 
“Shame occurs of any celekrily. But there are two 
sons of Ana mentioned elsewhere, who seom entitled 
to notice. Onéis the god of the atmosphere, Vul, 
of whom a full account will bo hereafier given The. 
other bears the name of Martu, and may-bo identified 
with the -Brathy (Bpu0d) of Sanchoniathon* Ho 
represents “ Darkness” or “the Wost,” correspond- 
ing to the Erebus of the Grecks, 


‘ ANATA 


Anat or Amata has no peculiar characteristics. 
As her name is nothing but the-femin‘ne form of 
the masculine ‘Ana,’so she herself is a more reflection 
of her husband. All his epithets’ are applied to her, 
with a simple differenco of gonder, .Sho has really 
no porsonality separaic from his, resoribling Amerie 

‘in Egyptian mythology, who is a mere feminine 
‘Ammon,’ She is rarely, if evor, mentioned in the 
historical and geographical inscriptions. 


1 Infia, pp. 163-166. Tabor? was sneant! (Seo his Eon y 
2 Fragm, Inst, Gr, vol. sii. p. 566, | vol iy. pp. 205,206, Ing]. Ts.) Lhe 
MM, Benseu haylag changed the icud | ident‘figabion wa the uve ussuines dhe 
“mg of this uae fiom Bpadd to | MS, 1ending to be gomtine, 
Bédpv (on what ditthority I'am not! * Bunson’s Ugypt, vol i. p. 878, 
+ awarc) proceeded to suggeR, that} I ff. Wilkinson im+the autho's 
Badpu; or rather rd Badov, was'e cor- | Lleradotzes, vol. 1 3, 206 
inption of TéBup, and that Mount 
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BIL o DNU, 


Bil or Enu is the second god of the first Triad. 
Tle is the Ilinus (I-Enu or, “God Enu”) of Da- 
maseius Ifis name, which seems to mean merely 
“Jord,”* is usually followed by a qualificative 
adjunct, possessing gieal interest. [1 is proposed to 
road this term as Nipru, or in the fominine Niprute 
a word which cannot fail to recall tho Scriptural 
Nimrod, who is in che Septuagint Nebroth (NeBpd0). 

“The term nyru seems to bo formed from the root 
napar, which is in Syriac io “ pursue,” {o “make to 
flee,” and which has in Assyrian nearly the samo 
meaning, Thus Bil-Nipru would be aptly translated 
as “the Hunter Lord,” or “the god presiding over 
tho chase,” while, al the samo time, it might combino 
the meaning of “the conquering Lord” or “tho 
Great Conqueror,” 

On theso grounds it is reasonable to concludo that 
‘wo have, in this instance, an admixture of hero- 
woiship in the Chafdwan religion, Bil-Nipru is pro- 
bably the Biblical Nimrod, tho onginal foundor of 
the monarchy,.the “mighty hunier” and conqueror, 
“At tho same lime however, that he is Uns hero 
deified, ho represents algo, as the second god of tho 
first Triad, the classical Jupiter. Ile is “the 
supreme,” “the father of the gods,” “the yo- 
cxcator,’ “the Lord” par excellence, “tho king of 
‘all the spirits,” “tho lord of the world,” and again, 
“the lord of all the countaics.” There is some quas- 
tion whether ho is altogether lo bo identified with 


- — eee “ » 


4 De Princip 126. nian‘ nu ia tho, coniosponding 
5 Ba or Bile ws “lod” im the | Cushte or Tambo tofm,” 
Assyiian and the Semitic Babylo- 
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the Belus of the Gicck writers, who in certain 
respects rather corresponds to Merodach.’ When 
Belus, however, is called the first king,’ the founder 
of the empire, or the builder of Babylon,’ it scoms 
necessary to understand Bil-Nipxu or -Bel-Nimrod 
Nimrod, we’ know, built Babylon ;° and Babylon 
was called in Assyrian times “tho city of Bil-Nipru,” 
“while its famous defences the outer and the inner 
wall—were known, oven under Nebuchadnezzar, by 
the name of the same god.’ Nimrod, again, was 
certainly the foundor of tho kingdom ;? and, there- 
fore, if Bil-Nipru is his repr2sentative, ho would be 
Belus under that point of view, 

The chief seat of Bel-Nimrod’s worship was un- 
doubtedly Nipur (Niffer) or Calnch. Not only was 
this city designated by tho very same name as the god, 
and specially dedicated 10 him and to his wile Beltis, 
but Bel-Nimrod is called “ Lord of Nipza,” and his 
wite “Lady of Nipra,” in cvident allusion to ths 
city or the tiact wherein it was placed. “Various tra- 
ditions, as will be hereafiex shown,* conncet Nimrod 
with Niffer, which may fairly be regarded as his 
puincipal capital, Tlore thon ho wéult bo naturally 
first worshipped upon his decease; and hore seems 
to have been siiuatod his famous iemple called 
Kharms-Nypra, so noted for its wealth, splendour, 





© The Jupiter: Bolus woighipped in { Ohoren, (i. 6, and 9), who absolurly 


the gicat temple at Babylon scoms 
eatamly to hava been , Meolagh, 
who likewise represents tho planet 
Jupiter. (Bee below, p. 168), 

7 As by Abydens of, , Titscb, 
Chron, Can 1, 12, p, 86, and Mos. 
Choien. i, 4, p. 1, by Stephen 
(ed yoo, BaSudar), and, perhaps wo 
may sy, by Heiddotus (1 7). Com- 
pmo also Thallus (Fr 2) and. Mos, 


identifics Bolus with Nimréd, 

® Abydon, I. 8, 

* Gan, x. 10, ¥ 

‘ These walls wore known 1cspect- 
iwoly ns the /egua-Balu-Nypru, ond 
tho Nunelt~Bilu~Mipra.” (Si 0 
Rawlinson in theatifhon's Zerodotus, 
vol ip 506 andtvol. i. p, 686) 


er x, LO. 
} Infra, pp 194, 108: 
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and antiquity, which was an object of intenso 
veneration to the Assyrian kings. Besides this 
celebrated shiine, he docs not appear. lo have pos- 
sessed many others, Ile is sometimes said to havo 
had fom “arks” or “iabernacles;” but tho only 
places, besides Nall, where we know that he had 
buildmgs dedicated to him, are Calah (Nimrud) and 
Duraba (Akkerkuf). Ai the samo time ho ig a 
god almost universally acknowledged in the invoca- 
tions of the Babylonian and Assyrian kings, in which 
he has a most conspicuous place, In Assyria he 
seems to bo inferior only to Asshur; in Chaldaa to 
Ra and Ana. 

Of Beltis, tho wife ol Bel-Nimrod, a full account 
will be’ given presently. Nin or Ninip—the As- 
syvidn Ilergules—was universally 1ogarded as their 
son; and he is frequently joined with Bol-Nimrod 
in the mvocations. Another famous deity, the 
Moon-god, Sin or [urki, is also declared 10 be Bel- 
Nimrod’s son in somo inscriptions. Indeed, as “ the 
father of tho gods,” Bel-Nimrod might ovidently 
claim an almost infinite patornity. 

whe worship*of Bel-Nimrod in Chaldmwa extends 
through the whole time of the monarchy. Li has 
boen shown that ho was probably tho deified Nimrod, 
whose apotheosis would take place shortly after his 
deceaso, Urulh, the earliest monumental king, built 
him a temple at Niffer; and Dnnri-galazu, ono of 
the latost, paid him! the same hoyour at Akkorkuf. 
Urukh also frequently mentions him in his inscrip: 
tions in connexion with ITurki, tho Movii-god, whom 
he calls his * oldest son.” 
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BOLTS, 


Beltis, the wife of Bel Nimrod, presents a strong 
contrast to Anata, the wile of Ana. She is far mone 
than the mere female power of Bel-Nimrod, boing 
in fact a separate and very important deity. Der 
common title is “the Great goddess,” In Chaldaa 
her name was Mulita* or Enuta—both words signi- 
fyay “the Lady;” in Assyria she wag Bilta or 
Bilta Nipruta, tho feminine forms of Bil and Bilu 
Nipru. Her favourite title was “the Mother of the 
Gods,” or “ the Mother of the Great Gods ;’ whence 
it is tolerably clear that sh2 ‘was the “ Dea Syria” 
worshipped at Hicrapolis under the Arian appella- 
tion of Mabog.’ Though ‘commonly represented as 
the wife of Bel-Nimrod, and mother of his son Nin 
ot Ninip, she is also called “the wife of Nin,” and 
in one place “ the wife of Asshur.” | Ter other titles 
are “the lady of Bit-Ana,” “tho lady of Nip,” 
“the Queen of the land” or “of the lands,” “the 
great lady,” “the goddess of war and battle,” and 
“the queen of fecundity.” She scoms this 10 havo 
united the attributes of tho Juno, tho Ceres o 
Deméter,* the Bellona, and even tho Diana of tho 
classical nations; for sho was ab once the quecn of 


— 





+ Tenco tho Mylitta (Méderta) of 
Therodotus (1 181,149), and perhaps 
tha Molis (MéAcs) of Nio Damascc- 
nus (Fragm. Let. Gr vol. mw. p 
361, noto 16) It has beon ygual to 
deriva these words from ¥haHeb aw 


vis, “gonetad;” but ndisimilar oot 


is found in cithet Assyrian Baby- 

loman. Aful in armins pe Dy 

18 the exact equivalent of Bi inSem- 

ino Assyuian, Both slify “lord,” 

whilo Bilia and Muhia signily 

“lady.” + 
ee 


a 


§ Mabog ww" “the mothor of thé 
gods,” from mq o1 mata, “mothn,” 
and baga, “god” (Bclavonic bog) 

§ Litymolog sts have been puzatod 
by the pao Rhea (‘Péa)—~ono of the 
numérons sppallativgs of ta ' Gyent, 
Coddess "who is known also ng 
Cores, Cyliclo o Gybobe, Mater Din. ‘ 
dymenc, Magna Mato, Bona Dea, 
Dea Pluygin, Ops, Leria, aid Tolls 
Poahaps tho explanation igs to bo 
fond in. the mmnaileal ayqrbol of 
this goddess, which was 15, jo- 
no need as Jt by the Chaldeans 
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heaven, the goddess who makes the earth fertile, he 
goddess of war and battle, and tho goddess of hunt- 
ing. Jn these latter capacities she appears, however, 
to have been gradually suporseded by Ishtar, who 
sometimes evén appropriates her higher aud more 
distinctive appollations, 

The worship of Beltis was wide-spread, and hor 
temples were very numerous, At Lrech (Warka) 
she was worshipped on the same platform, if not even 
in the same building, with Ana. At Calncoh or 
Nipur (Niffer), she shared fully in her husband's 
honours.’ Sho had a shrine at Ur (Mugheir), another 
ai Rubesi (Zorghul), and another outside tho walls 
of Babylon, Some of. these lem) los were very 
ancient, thoso at Warka and Niffer being built by 
Vrukh, while that at Mughcir was cither built or 
vepaired by Ismi-dagon, 

According to ono record,’ Beltis was a daughter of 
Ana, Ii was especially as “Quoon of Nipur” that 
she was the wile of hor son Nin. Porhaps this idea 
grew up out of the fact that at Nipur tho two were 
associated Logethor in common worship. It appens 
to lave given iso lo some of tho Gavel traditions 
with respect to Semiramis, who was mado to conlract 
an incestuous marriage with hor own son Ninyas, 
allhough no explauation can at presontt bo givon of 
tho application to Boltis of that name. 


ADA o TOA. 
The third god of tho first Triad wag Ica or Hon 
the Atis (Ads) of Damascius’ His appollation is 


7 Tho msouption on tho opon-{ dotus, vol i p 626, noto %) 
mouthed hon, now m th> Biltsh} ° De Princy,] & 0, 
Musoum (See the authoi’s ZZero- 
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perhaps best rendered into Greek by. the “Oy of 
Velladius—the name given io the mystic animal, 
half man, half fish, which came up from the Porsian 
Gulf to teach astrénomy and letters to the firsl sct- 
jlers on the Euphrates and Tigris.’ Tt is perhaps 
contained also in the word by which Berosus de- 
signates this same creature— Oannes (‘OQdvyns) ~ 
which may be explained ag Joa-ana, or “the god 
TIoa.” ‘hero are no means of siricily determining 
the precige meaning of the word in Babylonian ; but 
it is perhaps allowable to connect it, provisionally, 
with the Arabic Iya, which is at once “life” and 
“ serpent,” since, according to the best authority, 
“thore are very strong grounds for conngcting Ica 
or Iloa with the serpent of Scripture, and the Para 
disaical traditions of the tree of knowledge and tho 
tree of life.” ? 

Hoa occupies, in the first Triad, the position which, 
in the classical mythology is filled by Posoidon or 
Neptune, and in some respects he corresponds to him, 
Tc is “the lord of the earth,” just as Neptuno ig 
yyarhoxos; he is “ the king of rivors;” and he comos 
from*the sea to teach tho Babylonians ; but he is 
never called “the lord of ihe sca,” That title be- 
longs “to Nin or Ninip. Toa is “tho lord of tho 
abyss,” or of “the great deop” which does not seom 
to be tho sea, but something distinct from it, Ths 
mosb ‘important titles are those which tnvest him 
with the character, go promin@nntly brought out m 
Oé and Oannes,’ of the god of science and know- 


® Ap. Phot Bubhiothab ooLxxxIx | Ana.” 
» 1694, ® Sir IL, Bewhieon in the author's 
a Hee Tr 1, §8. Qannos es Herodotus, vol. i. p 600, 
beon otherwise explained, It has} Of, Hollad, I. 8 ¢, ancl Boros 
boon thought to signify “givon by| Ir. 1, §8, Tho latter wiltor gavo 
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ledgo, Ilo is “the intelligent guido,” or, acco ding 
to another intexmetation, “ the intolligent fish,” * 
the teacher of mankind,” “ tho loid of wnderstand- 
ing.” One of his cinblems is the “wedge” or “ arrow- 
head,” the essential clomont of cunciform writing, 
which seems to bo assigned to lim as the in- 
ventor, or at loast tho pation, of the Chaldwan 
alphabet? Another is tho serpent, which oe 
cupios so, conspicuous 2 place among the symbols 
of the gods on the black stones recording bene- 
factions, and which sometimes appears upon 
the cylinders ‘This symbol, hero as elsewhere, 
is emblematic of superhuman knowledge—a 
record of ,the primeval bolicf that “tho serpent was 
more subtle than any boast of the ficld.”* Lhe stellar 
name of IIog was Kimmut; and it is suspected that 
in this’aspeet he wis idontified with the constellation 
Draco, which is perhaps tho Kimah (49) of Serip- 
ture.’ Besides his chiof character of “ god of know- 
ledge,” Iloa is also “ god of lifo,” a capacity in which 
the sorpent would again filly symboliso lim? Ile 
was likowise “god of glory,” and “god of giving,” 


a 
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the followmg account of Oannes—~ 
Te padsBdven, chyot, rots dOpdzrors 
yprppdroy xa padnudror Ral rexvv 
mavrodaray cureplav, xa addcov 
covornicpods , Kal lepdv [Bpices, 
kal vépev elonyheets, kad yeaperpiav 
Sidtoxew, xa omépuara Kol xaprdy 
or nyayts traders., at, ct. Bms 
mivet rh mds fpépwow dvjxovra 
Blow wapadiddvay rots dvopwmoars 
did 82 rod xpdvou exelvou obdév 
ido mepirody ebpedivar 

* Borogus snd Telindins hoth ag co, 
in regarding Mon ("Oy 01’ tnens) a8 
the Tish-Clod : ‘bub fiom the insoup- 
lions it appears thal the Tish-God 


was really Nin or Niniy (Seo bolow, 
p, 167.) > So Leiogusg, 1,4. 

* Gon, ill, 1 

7 Jobix. 0, xxxvii, 8L; Amos 
y. 8 Thero soom tp bo uo giounda 
for om. imslatimg Wamah aa“ tho 
Pleads.” Ib is not evon a pluyal. 

§ [tis no. porbaps allogothar clon 
why tho sepent has been fe fie. 
quently yegarded as an amblom of 
life, Somo say, becausc aoipents 
aio long-lived s othors because tho 
mimal readily formed o obele, and 
a encle was tha symbol of oleinity, « 
But, whatever the reason, tho fact 
cannot bo doybted, poet 
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being, as Berogus said, the great giver of good gifts 
to man, 

The monuments do not contain much evidence of 
the carly worship of loa, His name appeas ona 
very ancient stone tablet brought from Mughoir 
(Ur); but otherwise his claim to be acbounied one 
of the primeval gods must rest on the testimony of 
Berosus and Helladius, who represent him as known 
to the first settlers, He scems to havo been the 
tutelary god of Is or Llit, which Isidére of Charax 
calls Acipolis? (AetroAcs), or * Iea’s city ,” but there 
ris no evidence that this was a vey ancient place. 
The Assyrian kings built him temples at Asshur and 
Calah. 

Tloa had a wife Dav-JKina, of whom a few words 
will be said presently, Their most celebralcd son 
was Merodach or Bel-Merodach, the Belus of Baby- 
lonian times. As Kimmut, Moa was alsoethe fathor 
of Nebo, whose functions bear a goncral resemblance 
to hig own. ‘ 


DAY-KINA. 


Dav-Kina, the wife of Tloa, is clearly tho Dauké 
or Davké (Acbey) of Damascius, who was tho wilo 
of ‘Aus and mother of Belus (Bel-Meodach), - Ter 
name is thought to signify “the chief lady.”* Sho 





é 


: » 
9 Bee sthe passngo cited at full ! Mans, Path. p. 6 
length th note, According to As. 9 De Princip, 1.5.0, Tod 88 ‘Aud 
syiian. notions’ Ion did not confine | kal Audxys vlov yeudoOut rdv Biidov. 

Ins podents fo mon Ono of the| * Sit Ravfingon in tho author's 
iangs of Asayiia says—“ ‘Tho sonses | Herodotus, yol, i. p. 001, note, *% 
of seoing, hearmg, and undastanding, | Movers aud Bunsen derive Aadey for 
which [Hon allotted to thé whole | the eb. 9)", “ tunders,” andslinfgts 
4000 gods of heavon and carth, they | 5 op it « atelfe,” comparing Bh 3? 
" the fulneas of their heatts gianted, daukat. : Bungen's A 

me, * 


eS av. pp, £65,186) * 3) 
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has no distinctive titles or important position in the 
Pantheon, but, like Anata, lakes her husband's epi- 
thets with a mere distinction of gender. 


SIN o. ITURKT. 


The first ‘god of the second Triad is Sin or Turki, 
the moon-deity. It is in condescension to Greck 
nowons that Berosus ipvets tho wue Chaldwan 
order, and places the sun before the moon in his 
enumeration of tho heavenly bodics.! Chaldxan 
mythology gives a very decided preference to the 
lesser huninary, perhaps because the nights are morc’ 
pleasant than the days in hot countries, With re- 
spect to the names of the god, we may observe that 
Sin, the Assyrian or Sqmitic term, is a word of 
quite uncertain etymology, which, however, is found 
applied to the moon in many Somitic languages ;* 
while Ifurki, which is the Chaldean or Iamitic 
name, is probably from a 10014 cognate to the Ilebrow 
Ur, vy, “ vigilaio,” wheneo is derived tho to1m 
sometimes used lo signify “an angel” *—~ Ly, vy, 
“a watcher.” 

Tho titles of Hurki are usually somewhat vague. 
lle is “the chiof,” “tho powerful,” “the lord of 
spinits,”. “he who dwolls in the gicat ‘heavens ;” o1, 
hyperbolically, .“ the chiof of the gods‘of heaven ani 
carth,” “the king of the gods,” and evon “tho god 
of the gods.” Somotimes, however, his titlos aro 
more definile and prrticulir : as, firstly, when, thoy 


i ee tt ae ~ 


4 Boros Tr. 1, §6. of the tots 6f Taian; and 1t was 

5 Sim is used: for tha Moon in tho team used for Monday by the 
Monde end Syriac at the piosent Sebmans as lato ns the Sth contty, 
day. It is tha name given to the ° As m Daniel iy, 18, 17, yond in 
Moon-God in St. James of Seiuys hat the Syriac limgy. yi 
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belong to him in respect of his being the celestial 
himinary—e. g. “tho bright,” “the shining,” “ tho 
lord of the month ;” and, secondly, when they repre- 
sent him as presiding over buildings and architecime, 
which the Chaldwans appear to have placed under 
his special superintendence. In this connexion ho is 
called “the supporting architect,” “ the strengthoner 
of fortifications,” and, more generally, “the lord of 
building” (Bel-zuna),’ Bricks, the Chaldean build- 
ing material, were of course ,under fig protection ; 
and the sign which designates them is also the sign 
of the month over which ho was considered to exert 
particular care,* Ilis ordinary symbol is the crescent 
or new moop, which is commonly represcnted ds 


large, but of extreme thinhess ; though not 


without a certain variety in the forms \ 4 ( )), 


The most curious’and the most purely conventional 
representations ave a linear semicircle \_/, and an 
imitation of this semicircle formed by threo straight 
lines? \__/. Tho illuminated part of tho mtoon’s 
disk is always turned directly towards tho horizon, 
a position but rarely seen in nature, . ; 
The chief Chaldean temple to the moon-god was al, 
Ur or Tur (Mugheir), a city which probably derived 
its naitho from him, and which was under his special 
Paap 

J The inf Runa moy perhaps Be 
connected with the Heb i, fom ” 


Zanan is common in Agsyrion fo 
building.” 


ny ¢ 
is also the sign which roposorts 
“nog” ‘ 
° These forms mo taken chiefly 
fiom the ongia ings of oylindas 
ho late M1. Cullixtore 


5 Sin 1s oxpiessly called “ the gad 
of the month Sivan of happy nama;” 
and 1b may be suspected that his 
namo is gme1e contiaction of Sivan, 
Tha sisi used for the month Sivan 


published by 

‘ Tt is not ungommnon for tha sé- 
cond syllable man Assyrian on Dit 
bylonian gad’s nani odbe ‘Dropped 
ag tnimnotint Wo “hava hoh 
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piotection Ife hid also slitincs at Babylon and 
Borsippa, and likewise at Calah and Dur-Sargina 
(Khorsabad). Few deities appear to have been wor- 
shipped with such consiancy by the Chaldean kings, 
Tlis great temple at Ur was begun by Urukh, and 
finished by his son Igi—the tivo most ancient of all 
the monarchs, Later in tho series we find him in 
such honour that cvery king’s namo during some 
centmies comprises the name of the moon-god in it. 
On the restoration of tho Chaldean power he is 
again in high repute. Nebuchadnozzar mentions 
him with honour; and Nabonidus, tho last native 
monarch, restores his shrine at Ur, and accumulates 
upon him the most high-sounding titles.’ 

The moon-god is called, in more than one inscrip- 
tion, the eldest son of Bel-Nimrod, Ife had a wife 
(the moon-goddess) whoso title was “ the great lady,” 
and who is frequently associated, with him in tho 
lists. Sho and her husband wore conjointly the 
tutclary deities of Ur or Tl; and a particular por- 
tion of the great temple thoro was dedicated lo hor 
honour espocially, ler “ark” or “ tabernaclo,” 
which was separate {rom that of hor husband, was 
probably, as well ag his, deposited in this sanctuary. 
It bore the title of “ tho lesser light,” while his was 
called, omphatically, “ tho light s 

a 4 


e 


: ~~ ee 


(a and As both Sansz and San, 
oth Nuip and Nin, &. Thus 
we might oxpect to find both Zu 
and Jhahi It is not_porhaps a 
noof of the connexion—but still it 
isan mgument in favom of it—to 
Jind. that when U1 changed its namo 
to CemMina (iupolow ap. Alex. 
Polyhist. Th. 8), the new aj pellation 


was tadoiiyativo fiom another word 

(flamer, Arab) similying “ the 
oon” = (Six Hy Rawlinson in the 

anthar's Ze odotus, vol. i 616) 

2 Nabomdus cnl s him tha chief 
of the pods of heaven and emégh, thé 
king of tho god, god of gods, lie whe 
dwvolls in the gical heavens,” &o, 
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SAN on SANS 
+ 


San or Sansi, the ‘sun-god, was the second member 
of the second Triad. The main element of this 
“name is probably connected with the root shand, wy, 
which ig in Arabic, and perhaps in Tebrew, 
“bright.”* Ilenco we may perhaps compare our own 
word “sun” with the Chaldean “San;” for sun” 
is most likely connected etymologically with “ shecn” 
and “shine.” Shamas or Shemesh, vv, the Semitic 
title of the god, is altogether separate and distinct, 
signifying, as it does, the ministering office of the 
suti,* and not the brilliancy of his light. A traco 
of the Ilamitic name appears in the woll-known city 
Bethsan,’ whose appcllvtion is declared by Euge- 
sippus to sigiify “domus Solis,” “the house of the 
sun.” ® 

Tho titles applied to the sun-god have not often 
* much direct reference to his physical powers or atlii- 
bates. He is called indced, in some places, “ the lod 
of fire,” “the light of the gods,” “tho ruler of the 
day,” and “he who illumines the expango of heaven 
and earth.” But,commonly ho is cither spoken of in 
amore general way, as “the regent of all things,” 
“tho establishor of heaven and oarth ;” or, if special 





3 %n Helnew shant wy, is usn- | Bydcdy, Josophus lias BAOcara and 


ally tanislated * senilet” but Bowe 
learned Jews suggest that the tue 
meaning is bright. (Sco Nowman’s 
Fler ew Lewiéon ad yoo, and comy 
pate Goons 

+ Flom Wind 
Buvtorf ad voo } 

® Josh, xv. 11; Tudg. 1.27, 1 
Sam xxx. 10, &e, ‘The Lebvow 
fom 18 pe-na, Beth-shean, ow 
ena, Beth shan. ‘Tho LXX give 
Baudads, Badoady, Budecip and 


, “mush.” (S26 


Bebodvy, Tho Talmud contracts the 
woul to Hisu, }D'I, and tho ex- 
isting name is Besdn As Seytho 
polis this oity was well known to the 
Cheeks and Romans 

® Roo tho small treat so of Tuga 
aippus, De Teas, &e mm tho fabk 

ition of the igh Sea ws 4 
(vol. xxiti. sub fin,), polis. 
elvitns, Galflaw nd aay 2 ob” 
Bothsan, id ust, domus sols.” 
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functions are assigned to him, they are connceted 
with his suppose “ motive” powor, as inspiring war- 
like thoughts in tho minds of tho kings, directing 
and favourably influoncing’ their oxpeditions; ov 
agam, as helping them to discharge any of the other 
activo duties of royalty. San is “ the supreme ruler 
who casis a favourable oye on expeditions,” “ tho 
vanquishor of the king’s enemies,” “the breakei-up 
of opposition.” Tle “casis his motive influenco” 
over the monarchs, and causes thom to “assemble 
their chariots and warriors”-—he goes forth with 
their armics, and cnables them io extend their domi- 
nions—~he chases their enemies before them, causes 
opposition to ccase, and brings them back with 
victory to ileir own countries, Besidos this, ho 
helps them to sway the seeptre of power, and 1o rule 
over their subjecis with authority. 14 scems thi, 
from observing tho manifest agoncy of the material 
sun in stimulating all tho functions of nature, tho 
Chaldwans came io tho conclusion that (he sun-god 
excrled a similar influence on the minds of mon, and 
was tho great mc ivo agont in luman history. 

The chiof seals of the sun-god’s'worship in Chal- 
deoa appear lo havo beon sho two famous cities of 
Laren or Tlayar, and Sippara. Tho great temple 
of the Bun, called Bit-Porva,! at the former place, 
was orecied by Urulh, repaired by moro than ono 
of the later Chaldean monarchs, and completely 
restored by Nekuchadnozzm. Al Sippata the wor- 
ship of tho sun-god was so predominant, that Aby- 
denus, probably following Borosus, calls the town 





7 Ib would seom fiora this name | this title ‘ho connecied with the 
that Parra was also a title under | Ngypt an Phra or Pera, “ the atin,’ 
which the Sun was known m Chal- | whonco probably tho Uolioiy Pha- 
daa m tho cay times. May not} ra0h? 
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Tleliopohs.? There can be little doubt that the 
Adrammelech, or “ Fire-king,’* whose worship the 
Sepharvites (or people of Sippara) introduced mto 
Samaria, was this deily. Sippara is called Tsypa 
sha Shama, * Sippara of the Sun,” in various inseip- 
tions, and possessed a templo of the god which was 
repaired aud adorned by many of the ancient Clinl- 
dean kings, as well as by Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabomdus. 

The general prevalence of San’s worship is incdi- 
cated most clearly by the cylindas. Tow com- 
paratively of those which have any divine symbol 
upon them are without his, This symbol is cither 


a simple circle O, a quaricied disk QD, or 
four-rayed orb of a more claborate character GD: 


San 01 Sansi had a wife, Ai, Gula, or Anunit, of 
whom it now follows to speak. 


AL, GULA, o1 ANUNIT 


Ai, Gula, or Anunil, was the female power of the 
sun, and was commonly associated with Sen im 
temples and invocations, Jer nainés aro of un- 
cortain signification, except the second, Qula, which 
undoubtedly means “ great,” bemg so translated in 
the vocabularies? It is suspozted that the theo 


~ 32 Kinga avn, dL 


Abydon Ti, 1; Syucoll, vol 1 
p70 
* Winer Reahwor ter buch, ad yoo, 
“ Adtammelech ” Sit LU Rawlmnson 
allows {lis derivation 4 be not m-< 
probable (Rawlinson’s Ze odgtus, vol. 
1 p G11) suggesting, howovor, an- 
otha, fom edim, “the antngn,” 
and melek (ilnd ) 


vou, 1 


2 (ews rvondeied by raby in vie 
vowwbulatics, which 18° the Tlolnew 
rab, 29, “a gicat cne”—and thence 
*y dato” It is pobably con- 
neckd with the Abysdyiau gude, 
‘gront,? bub not with 793, or ab 
any 1ate only indiieotly, 
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tornf’ may have been attached respectively to the 
“yising,” the “culminating,” and the “ sotting sun,” 
since they do not appear to interchango; while the 
namo Gula is distinctly sta od in one inscription to 
belong to the “great” goddess, “the wife of tho 
merufan Sun.” Il ig perhaps an objection 10 this 
viow, that the male Sun, who is decidedly the superion 
deity, dacy nal agpery fo he manifested in, Chaldiwa 
under any such threefold representation.* 

As a substantive deity, distinct from her husband, 
Gula’s characteristics are that sho presides over life 
aud over fecundity, It is not quite clear whoethoa 
these offices belong to he alono, or whether she 
is associated in each of them with a sistor goddess, 
There is a Mistress of Life,” who must be regarded 
as the special dispenser of that blessing; and there. 
is a “ Misivess of the Gods,” who is expressly said 
to “proside over births.’ Concening these two 
personages wo cannol at presont detcimine whethor 
thoy aro veally distinct doities, or whether they aro 
uot rather aspects of Gula, sulliciently marked to bo 
voprosonted in the templos by distinct idols. 

Gula was worshippod in closo combination with 
her husband, both at Laisa and Sippaa [ler namo 
appears in the inscriptions councetod with both 
placos; and she ig probably the “ Anammolech,” 
whom the Sepharvites honoured in conjunction with 


Ac way pobaps be vhe sare woud — * ‘cho only plies where theay vwo 
as tho Agau (Abysstman) awe, deitics ae clenly chat ngushed hom 
“heht” Gula as in the hst of the idols con- 

®'Su IT Rawlinson in the authon’s tuned in tho gicet temple of Bol- 
Ties oclolus, vol.i p, 612. Motolnch at Babylon But to dns 

* In Assyria such a thneofold wo notice, the namca would cortainly 
ship of the malo Sun 1s found; but havo been icgzaided aa nothing mao 
7 on thets we have no ti: plo nomen- than titles ef Gulia 
elatuie, 
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Adrammelech, the “ [fire King.”* In later nes 
she had also temples independent of her husband, 
at Babylon and Borsippa, as well as at Calah and 
Agshur. 

The emblem now commonly regarded as symboli- 
zing Gula is the cight-rayed disk or orb, which fre- 
quently accompanies the orb with four rays in ,tho 
Babylonian .epresontations, Ia heu of a disk, wo 


« 
have sometimes an eight-rayed star Se and even 


occasionally a star with six rays only *K. It is 


curious that the cight-rayed star became at an carly 
period the universal emblem of divimty ; but perhaps 
we can only conclude from this tho steddar origin ot 
the worship generally, and not any special pre- 
eminence or priority of Anunit over other doitios, 


x VUL o IVA, : 


The third member of the second Triad is the god 
of the atmosphere, vhosc name it has beon proposed 
to render phonetically in a ‘great variety of ways,' 
On the whole the best rendeling is now thought to 
be Vul; and this is accordingly the narno adopted in 
these volumes, Were Jva tho correct articulation, 





¢ No sntisfactory explanation has 7 M, Oppert enlls ts god Ao, 
been given of the word Anammeleoh, | 1dentifymg lum, apjagnely, with 
Tfat epresents the female power of | the *Ads of Damascius Ma, Tox 
the sun, wo must suppose that Arc | Talbot calls lum Vem (Inscription 
1s am abbieviated form of Anunit, | of Ziglath-Peleser I. passim) Sn 
and that melek, sb», 1s for maleah, IL Revhnson on the whole prefs 
a8 Vad, but adunis at the same time 
nadn, tho Jews fiom conlompt nob! that Zea, Ben, and deo day m0 
caing to be couect m tho names of possible 1eadings, (See tho antl ois 
false gods. ferodotus, vol 1, p. 606) 
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wo Mehi rogard the oim as simply the old Tamite 
namo for “the air,’ and illusirate i by the Arabic 
Aewa, \,, which has still thet meaning, 

The impoitance of Vul in the Chaldwan mytho- 
logy, and his strong positive chaacio1, contrast 
remarkably with the weak and shadowy features of 
Uranus, or Astlier, in the classical system, Wul 
indecd corresponds m great measme with the clas- 
gical “cts ov Jupita, being’, like him, tho real 
“Prince of the power of tho air,” the ford of the 
whirlwind ands the tempest, wid the wiclder of the 
thunderbolt, [Lis standard titles are “the minister 
of heaven and earth,” “ the Lord of the air,” “he who 
makes the tempest to rage.” Te is regarded as the 
(les royer of evops, the rooter-up of troes, tho scallerer 
of the harvest. Famine, scucity, aud even their 
consequence, pestilence, are assigned io him, Tle is 
said to have in his hand a “ flaming sword,” with 
whic ho effceis hig works of doshuction ; and this 
“flaining sword,” which’ probably 1upresouts light- 

ning, bevomes his eriblem upon the tablets 
and cylinders, whois it is figuied as a 
double or irfple boll.’ Vul again, as tho 
god of tho atmosphoie, gives the rain; 
and hones he is “the cmoful and boneft- 
cont chief,” “the giver of abundance,” 
“the lord of fecundity.” In this capacily he is natiry 
vully chosen to preside over canals, the great for- 
llizers of Babylonia; and we find among’ his titles 


2 


® Bolts of the kind ieprescntel | ins conquests. (Si TL. Rrwhiasc 1 
weio also used as toy lues of vietay [in the author's /eredotia, vol + 
Tiglath-Pilesai I, made one of cop- | p. 609.) 
pel and msarbed upon ba re¢ 2d of 
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“the lord of canals,” and “the establisher of *vorks 
of irrigation.” 

There is not much evidence of the worship of Vul 
mm Chaldwa during the caly times That he musi 
have been known appears from the fact of lis name 
forming an element in the name of Shamas-Vul, son 
of Ismi-dagon, who 1uled over Chaldeca about 3 0. 
1850° It is also certain tha, this Shamas-Vul set. 
up his worship at Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat) in 
Assyria, associating him there with his father Ana, 
and building to them conjomtly a great temple.’ 
Further than this we have no pioof that he was an 
object of worship in the time of the first monarchy ; 
though in the time of Assyrian preponderance, as 
well as in that of the lator Babyloman Empire, there 
were few gods more venerated, 

Vulis sometimes associated with a goddess, Shale 
or Tala, who is probably the Salambo or Salambas 
of the lexicographers,* Tho meaning of her name 
is uncortain ;* and her opithets aic for the most pari 
obscure. Her oidinary title is sarrat or ‘sharrat, 
“queen,” the feminine of the common word sar, 
which means “ Chiol,” “ King,” or “ Sovereign,” 


BAR, NIN, o NINIP. 


Tf wo aro right m regarding the five gods who 
stand next 1o the Triad formed of the Moon, tho 
Sun, and tho Atmosphere, as represoniatives of the 
five planets visible to the naked oye,.the god Nin, 


~ t= A 


b 


® Sea below, ch viii, p 207. mologicum Magnum the form used 
1 See the Inscription of Teglath- (18 BudduBas 
Pileser Ip 62, Tho second cloment in Salambo 


* Hesye uns uses tho fom Sa- | or Salambas ism obably amma (Ich, 
AapPe, and calls the goddess “the | ON), “a motho,” 
Babyloman Venus.” In tho Ety# 
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or Ninip, should bo Satwn. Mis names Bar, and 
Nin, aro respectively a Semitic and a Hamitie term 
signifying “lod” ov “master.” Nitirip, his full 
Uamitic appellation, signifies “Nin, by maine,” or 
“he whose namo is Nin;” and similarly, hip full 
Semitic appellation scons to have been Barshai, 
“ Bar, by name,” or “he whose name is Ba *—~a 
feum which is nvt indeed found in the inscriptions, 
but which appears to have seen well known to the 
catly Syrians aud Armenians,! and wlich was pro- 
bally the origin of the title Barsemii, borne by tho 
kings of Uatra (Hadir nea Kilch-Shorghat) in 
Roman times. 

In chaacter and attributes tho classical god, 
whom Nin most closcly resembles, is, howover, not 
Saturn, but Mereules, An indication of this con- 
noxion is perhaps containod in tho JIerodotean 
genoalogy, which makes Iforcules an ancestor of 
Minus.’ Many classical tiaditions, wo musi re- 
membea, identified Iereules with Satmn;’ and it 
seems corlain that in the Hast al any rate (his identi. 
fication was common," Nin, in he inscriptions, is 
tho god of strongth and courage. Ilo is “ the lord 
of tho brave,” “the champion,” ‘tho warrior who sub- 
dues foes,” “hoe who strengthens tho heart of his 
followers ;” and again, ‘the destroyer of enemios,” 


‘See Mos Choion Jhst, Armen, { * Weaod t, 7, 
1 10, Barsamum ob fortissimasicg{ 7 Lytus, Ye Alenstbus, iv 46; 
geatas in Deos asaiptum ad longum | Athenay Leg gro Christ, xv 0; 
tompus Sy1t coluae,” at 18, “| Damage diy’ neu, 
gtangs in Mesopetamiam desecndit, at} ° Sea tha Memon of M. Raoul 
nactug ib: Baisami statuam, quam | Rochcile on tho Assyiin Horoules 
ox. chore ot beryllo factam aigento| im the seventionth volume of thea 
vinaverat, doporta eam jubet, ol in | Mémowes de I lratedul, whoie this 
‘Lhordano oppide loca * point 16 abundantly proved, 

5 Yoodwn, m 1, §11 
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“ihe redueor of the disobedient;” “the exterminator 
of robels,” “he whose swoid is gootl”” In many 
respects ho bears a close resemblance to Nergal or 
Mars, Like him, ho is a gol of batile and of the 
chace, presiding over the king’s expeditions, whother 
for war or hunting, and giving success in both alike, 
Al the same timo ho has qualities which scom 
wholly unconnected with any that have been hitherto 
mentioned Ifo is the true 
* Vish-God ” of Berosus,° 
and is figured as such in: 
the sculptures. In this 
point of viow ho is called 
“the god of the sca,” “he 
who dwells im tho deep,” 
and again, somewhat curi- 
ously, “the opener of aque- 
ducts.” Besides those cpi- 
theis he has many of a 
more general character, as 
“the powerful chief,” “tho 
stpieme,” “the first of the 
gods,” “the favourile 6f 
the gods,” “the chief of 
the spirts,” and the like, 
Again, ho has a sot of epi- 
thets, which seem to point 
to his * stellar character, 
very difficult to reconcile 
with the notion, that, as a celestial luminary, he wags 
Saturn, "We find*him calle 1 the light of hopvon 
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and earth,” “he whw, bke the sun, the light ol the 
gods, madiatés the nations.’ These phrases ap- 
pear to point to 11 Moon, 
or to some very brilliant 
star, and aro scarecly 1e- 
concilable with the notion 
that he wag the dark and 
distant Satin, 

Nin’s emblom in As- 
syria is the Man-Bull, the 
impersonation of strength 
and power. Ilo guards 
the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings, who reckon hint 
their iuickiy god, aud give 
lis name 10 their capital 
cily, We may conjceture 
that in Babylonia his 
emblem was tho sacred 
fish, which is of on seon 
undor dilferent forms upon 





Ni’se lem, the MiieRn . 


the eyliridors, 
The monuments furnish no evidence 
> of tho carly worship of Nin in Chaldwe. 
‘ Wo may perhaps gather tho fret from 
gb Borosuy’ account of the Figh-God as an 
) \ ‘carly objoct of voneration in that region,” 
: as well as from tho Tlamitic elymology 
of the name by which he was drdinavily 


<Q known even in Agsyria.’ 
mi 


+ 


© "ho Tash-z01 Ciet comes | not the Summtio Bai, of Barshem, is. 

out of tho Rud fea Poisian Cull) to | j10ved by uhe tiaditio 1a concerning 

nistruct Uho xot(lers m Chaldea Ninus, and by the uname of then 
11hay tho Assy ans commonly | capital city. E 

soil the Hamilio Nin, oi Ninip, and 
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There he was always one of the most important 
deitics, Ilis templo at Nineveh was very famous, 
anil is noticed by Tacitus in his “Annals ,”? and hic 
liad likewise two temples at Calah (Nimrud), both 
buildings of some pretension, 

Lt has been already mentioned* that Nin was the 
son of Bel-Nimrod, and that Beltis was both his wile 
and his mother, ‘Theso relationships are well esta- 
blished, since they are repeatedly asscited. Once tal- 
let, however, inverts the genealogy, and makes Bel- 
Nimiod the son of Nin, instead of his father The 
contradiction perhaps springs from the double cha- 
racter of this divinity, who, as Satuin, is the father, 
Dut, as Tforeulcs, the son of Jupiter. 


BDL MDRODACTI. 


Bel-Merodach is, beyond. all doubt, the planct Ju. 
piter, which is still called Bol by the Mondaans 
The name Moodach is of uncertain etymology and 
meaning, It has been compared with the Persian 
mardak, the diminutive of mard “a man,” and with 
the Avabie ddarrich,’ which is the name of the planet 
Mars, But, as there is every reason to bolieve that 
the {orm belongs to tho ITamitic Babylonian, it is in 
vain to have racourse to Avian or Semitic tongues for 
its derivation, Most likely the word is a descriptive 
epithet, originally allached to tho name Bel, inthe 
same way as Mipru, bul ultimately usurping its placo 
and coming to be regarded as the proper namo of the 
deity, Lt iw doubtiul whether any phonotic repie- 
sontative’of Merodach has beon found on the monu- 


a 
a Trot Ann xii 18. ad voo. * Moodach * é 
# Sea above, pago 151. ’ 5 Kitlo'’s Biblical Cytlopordia, vol. , 
' Gosonius, Leacon Uebracwm | if p. 328. 
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menis; if so, he pronunciation should, apparently, 
be Amardak, whouce we might derive the Amordacia 
CApopbaxia) of Ptclemy.’ 

The t les and alizibuics of Movodach ave of more 
than usual vagueness, In the most ancient mouu- 
monts, which mention him, he seems to be ealled 
“tho old man of the gods,?? and “the judge”; he 
also coftainly has ue yares, which m caaly times wero 
the seats of jist ce, under his special protection, 
Thus he would seom to be the god of justico and 
judgment—an idea which may havo given 1iso lo the 
TIebrew name of the planet Jupiter, viz. Sedek, pry, 
“justitia,”  Bel-Merodach was worshipped in the 
carly Chaldwan kingdom, as appoars from the Tel- 
Sifr tablois. [Te was probably from a very remolo 
time the iutelary god of tho city of Babylon;* and 
honee, as that city grow into impor lanco, the worship 
of Merodach became more prominent, ‘Tho Assyrian 
monarchs always ospocially associate Babylon with 
this god; and in tho later Babylonian empire ho 
becomes by far the chief object of worship, It is his 
domplo which Morcdotus describes so elaborately,’ and 
his imago, which, according, to the Apocryphal Daniel, 
tho Babylonians worshipped with so nmch dovotion,” 
Nebuchadnozzar cvlls him’ the king of the heavens 
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* ‘his 1s Plolomy’s namo for 9 
datnot of Babyloma (seo his Gco- 
yaphg,¥ 20), "The Luvs tumsl wor 
1endeis 1b by Mardocon 

780 the Phomejans worshipped 


Bel as BeAtéey, o1 JN ba, * tho 
old Bol” (Damage ap. P} ot. Beblie- 
theo, p 848), and tho Sabaans of 
Laen called thor Bel, Tel, tho 
giave old man” (Chivoldohn, Ssabeer 
und Ssabismus, vol. it. p. 89) 


® ‘Tho Brbylonian kings aio fon] 
of includu g the word Blac tach on 
Cuusemes As cauyasio whit, 
wo find a Jerodach-uldin abhi, Ue 
son of an Irbq-Méorodach  Afio- 
wads we have’ Moodach-Balad u , 
Pitennelinidachne, Lvil-Maadach, 
wo 

° Mood. i 181-188 
Drod. Sic. ii. 9. 

® Apow Dan, xiv. 2, 


Comy are 
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and the earth,” “the great lord,” “ the senior of tho 
gods,” “the most ancient,” “tho supporter of sove- 
reignty,” “the layer-np of lreasmes,’ &e., and as- 
ertbes 10 him all his glory and successes. 

Wo have no ineans of detemaining which among 
the emblems of the gods is to ho assigned to 
Bel-Merodach; nor is there any sculptured se 
form which can be cerfainly attached to 
him, According to Diodorus, the great /AX! 
statuo of Bol-Merodach at Babylon was a 
figuie “standing and walhiny.”? Such o 
form appeais more offen than any other 
upon the cylinders of the Babylonians ; 
and it is perhaps allowable to conjecture 
that it may reprosent this favoutito deity. 


IR BANTE : 


Bel-Merodach has a wife, with whom ho is com- 
monly assoc:ated, ellod Zir-banit She had atemplo 
at Babylon, probably attached to her husband's, and 
is perhaps tho Babylonian Juno (Tera) of Diodorus? 
Tho essential clement of her nuno seems to bo Zu, 
which is on old Uamitic root, of wnccitain meaning, 
while the accompanying band is a descriptive epibhet, 
which may bo 1cndered by “ gonctrix.” Zir-banit 
waa probably {he goddess whose worship the Babylo- 
nian, selilers carvicd lo Samaria, and who is called 
Suocoth-benoth in Seripture.® 


» NERGAL 
Nergal, the planct Mars, whoso namo sull icemains 


1 Diod. Sic, 21.9, §5, 18 wev 705) * Succoth, “ tonls,” 18 jnobab y a 
Aids dyadpa éornxds jy kal 8108 e- mushanalation of Zn, 0 Ziat, which 
8 yk és was ecnfounded with zara, a word 
Ibid fi 9, §6. * | having tnt meaning, 
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under the fom of Nevig in the astionomical system 
of the Mendeans, is a god whose chaacte and al- 
tributes ero tolevably clear and definite, Mis name 
is evidently: compounded of tho iwo Tlamitic roots 
na “a man,’ "and gula “great;? so that ho is * the 
great man,” or “ the great hero.” Tle is the special 
god of war and of hunting, more partioularly of the 
lta. Ths titles ae “tho king of bathe,” “the 
champron of the gods,” “the storm 2 nea,” “ the strong: 
begetia,” “the tutelar god of Babylonia,” and “the 
god of the chace ” [Leis usually couplud with Nin, who 
likewise presides over battles and over hunting ; bul 
while Nin is at loast his equal in the former sphere, 
Nergal has a decided pre-eminence in tho latter. 

Wo have no evidence that Norgal was worshipped 
in the primilive times. Tle is first mon joned by 
some of the carly Assyrian kings,'! who regard } im 
as thar ancesio.. Tt is conjectmed, that, like Bil- 
Nipru, ho represents the deified here, Nimrod,’ who 
nay have beon worshipped im different parts of 
Chaldwa under dilferont titles. 

The city pecuhaily dedicated to Nergal was Cutha 
or Tiggaba, which is constantly called his cily in the 
ingoriptions, Ifo was worshipped also ab Tarbisa, 
neat Ninoveh, but in Tiggaba he was said to “live,” 
and his shrine there was ono of great cclobrity. Tence 
“the men of Outh,” when Lransporied to Samaria by 
the Assyrians, natwally enough “mado Norgal their 
god, " carrying his worship with them into thoir uew 
country." 

It is probable that Nergal’s symbol was the Man. 


4 As ‘Tglath-Pilesn 1, shout pc.1 4 Sh IT, Rowlingon m the author's 
1100, and Sadanapalug, abut n.0, Ua odatus, vol i.) 632 
9650 ° Sta 2 temgs xvii 20. 
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Nergal’s emblem, the Man-Lion 
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Lion, Né is somatines used in the inscriptions in 
the meaning of “hon”; aud the Semitic name for 
the god himeclf is “ Aria”—tho odinary erm for 
the king of beasls both in Hebrew and in Syriac, 
Porhaps we have here he true derivation of tho 
Greek name for th» god of war, Aves (‘Apys),” whieh 
has long’ puzzled classical scholars. The lion would 
symbolize both the figting avd lo Lamting propen- 
sitios of the god, for he not only engages in combats 
upon occasions, but offen chases his prey and runs it 
down like a hunter, Again, if Norgal is the Man- 
Lion, his association in the buildings with the Man- 
Bull, would be exactly parallel with the conjunction, 
which wa so constantly find, between him and Nin in 
the inscriptions. 

Norgal had a wife, called Laz, of whom, however, 
nothing is known beyond hor name, Ti ig uncertain 
which among tho emblems of the gods appertains 
to him f 


ISTITAR o: NANA, 


Ishiav ov Nana is the planetary Vonus, and in, 
gonoral foatures ecriesponds with the classical god- 
dess. Ifor namo Tshtar is that by which sho was 
known in Assyria, and tho samo lerm prevailed with 
slight modifications among tho Semitio races gonc- 
rally, The Phoonician form was Astarie, tho Tlobrow 
Aghtoroth;* the present Mondwan* form is Awshlar, 


oa an ens of Hellen, te (whey), “ the goddess of tha Si- 
used ger cially te Babyloman appol-} dontans” (Aare XX), fe | 
lations of the gods apphed the name he y ati Pa Of a ee 


wears) ese | CAMA, the ane 
(Chwolsohn, Ssabier und Ssabismus, *Aordpras of LXX,), which seems 
vol, 11. J. 22) tole a generic word for * false god 


® 2 Kings x1. Hand 83, Ashtmeth | desses.’ 
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In Babylonia the goddess was known as Nana, which 
scems to be the Nanmwa of the second hook of Macea- 
boos,’ and the Nani of tho modein Syvians ° No sa- 
tisfuctory accom can at present be givon of the oly- 
mology of cithor name; for the proposal to connect 
Ishtar with the Grock dorijp (Zond. starann, Sanserit 
dara, Enghsh star, Latin stella), though it has great 
names in is favour,' is not werthy of much attention. 
Ightax’s aphrodisiac character,though il can scarcely 
be doubted, does not appear very clearly in the in- 
seriptions, She is “the goddess who rejoices man- 
kind,” and her most common epithet is “ Amrah,” 
“tho fortunate” or “the happy.”* But otherwise 
her opithels are vague and genoral, insomuch that 
sho is often scarcely distinguishable fiom Beltis, She 
is called “the mistress of heaven and earth,” “ the 
eveal goddess,” “the queen of all the gods;” and 
again “tho goddess of war and battle,” “ the queen 
of victory,” “she who arranges battles,” and “sho 
who defends from attacks,” She is also represented 
in tho inseriptions of one king as the goddess of tho 
chaco.* : 


Tho worship of Ishtar 


° 9 Mao 1 18415, 

© ‘ho name of Nans is given by 
the Syrian, loxicogiapher Bar-Baklul 
as ono of the fifteen tities appiied to 
thé planet Vonus by the Arabs, 
‘Lhe words also found futher cast, 
as in Affghanisitan, wheo many 
places ao called Bib, Nant, aftr 
“the lady Vonus,’ ‘Tho same origin 
may ‘bo assigned to the Gieolk* Naw. 
nov? tha name of & coutcsan, 
(Athen, xm p 576.) 
+ As Gosentus, Movers, and Tiwst 
Bangon’s argument agansl an ha- 
mim douvation of the namo ot a 


was wide-spread, and her 


Sem he god (Lgypt's Place, vol. iv, 
p. 819 OT) a8 perfectly soul, 
but lus suggostion that the tino aty- 
mology of Ashioveth is 7as-tor yh, 
the seat of the cow,” scoms scarcely 
enutled to nooapianes, 

8 Compare tho Roman. not on by 
which the best throw on the chee 
was zallad * Vonta,” or * Jactus Ve 
nereus” (Plant Asm, vii, 66 5 O10, 
de Div it, 69, &o ) 

8 ‘Tus is her chaacter m tho re- 
cords of Asshur bani-pal, the son and 
steecssor al Lisai-haddon. 


L76 


shrines wore num3rous, 
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She is offen called “the 


qneon of Babylon,” and ainusi cortinly have Tad a 
temple m that city Sho Lad also temples al 
Asshur (Kileb-Sheighat), af Aabela, and at 


Nineveh. 


TL may be suspected thab her 


symbol was tho naked female form, which is 


not uncommon upon the cylinders, 


She inay 


also be repiescuted by tlo rude images in 
baked clay so common throug) out the Mesopotamian 
ruins, which ac gencally i1egarded as images 0’ 


Mylitia.’ 


Ishtar is sometiines coupled with Nebo in such away 





as to suggest the notion that 
she was_ his 
however, can hadly havo 
beou her veal position in 
the mythology, since Nebo 
had, as wil. 
pear, another wifo, Varamit, 
whom there is no reason to 
believe identical with Ushtar. 
It is most probable that the 
conjunction is casual and ace 


wile. This, 


presently sp. 


vidental, being due to special and temporary catsos, 
NEB. 
Tho last of the five planctay gods is Noho, who 


* Nobuchadneszai spe rks of have 
ing “wace the wiy of Naaw” iv 
Babylon, by which he ynobably 
means ¥ way or 101d to her tanple 
(Se the Standud Insei pion, as 
gtyon in tha aut] o's Zfer ododus, vol 
1, p 586 ) 

* Lofts, Chaldaw aad Sustena, 
ch. xvm p 2d4, Layard Nmeveh 
and us Heomame, vol, it. clu. 7. 

6 te conjfunetion appems to be 


long oily to the tnac of Nel uch wd 
waru, Sa TL. Rawlii sun obycaves 
that, as Nebuel aducazzn uevor o1ce 
vwntions Vaanit, the t ue wile ot 
Nelo, 1m lng fr sen] tions, at is cvi- 
det sho was ot t of favour with Lim, 
and that thorefae Naina “may hive 
bear thiast tompoly into her 
place,’ (fice the author 8 Ler odode, 
vol 1 p 687) 


V7 


undoubtedly represents the planct Mercury. Tlis 
naune is the samo, or nearly so, both in Babylonian 
and Agsyiian;* and we may perhaps assign it a 
Semitic dorivation, from tho root mbbah, wa, “to 
prophesy.” Tt is his special function to preside over 
knowledge and learning. Te iscalled “ the god who 
possesses intelligence,” “he who hears from afar,” 
“ho who teaches,” or “he who teaches and instrucis.” 
In this point of view, ho of course approximates to 
Tloa, whose son he is called in some inscriptions, and 
to whom ho bears a general resemblance. Like IToa, 
he is symbolized by the simple wedge or arrowhead,* 
the primary and cssential clement of cunciform writ- 
ing, to mark his joint presidency with that god over 
writing and literature, At the same ume Nebo has, 
like so many of the Chaldwan gods, a number of ge- 
neral tilles, implying divine power, which, if they 
had belonged to him only, would have seemed 10 
provo him the supreme deity, Ie is “ tho Lord of 
lords, who has no equal in power,” “the supremo 
chicl,” “the susiainer,” “the supporter,” “ the ever 
ready,” “the guardian over the heavens and the 
earth,” “ the lord of the constellations,” “ the holder 
of tho sceptre of power,” “le who grants to kings 
the sceplvo of 1oyalty for the governance of their 
people.” Tt is chiefly by his omission from many 
lists, and his humble placo when he is mentioned 
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7 'the Babylonian form is Nabe, 
tho Assynan Nubz. Iho word-forms 
the muitinl clement m Nebonassn, 
Nibopolssu, Nebuchadnezzm, Na- 
bonus o1 Labynetis, Nobazoadan, 
and possibly 1 T ahorosomchod. 

® Tn the great temple of Nebo at 
Rorsipys there is an intaion chem- 
ler, Which secns t> hové buon a 
1 rpol o1 oratory, all to Inueks of 


VOL, T. 


which ue found to be stamped—mn 
addition to the mdmary lezend of 
Nebuchadnezzar—with the figure of 
a wedge or aow-head — 1b 19 pio- 
bably with refeience to this symbol 
that Nsbo 1cceived the name of Zor, 
which is at ones “an mow,” and 
the name of the planet Meouy in 
ancient Peigian. 


N 
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together with the really great gods, that we know 
he was imythologically a deity of no very gieat 
eminenco 

There is nothing to prove the carly worship of 
Nebo. fis namo docs uot appear as an element in 
any royal appellation belonging to the Chaldwan 
setics, Nor is there any reference to him in the 
records of dhe piimeval times, Still, as he is pio- 
hably of Rabyloman rather than Assyrian origin,’ 
and as an Assy1ian king is named after him iu the 
twelfth contuy 3.¢.,' we may assume that he was not 
unknown to the primitive people of Chaldwa, though 
at present their remaing have furnished us with uo 
mention of him. In later age’ the chiol seat of his 
worship was Borsippa, where the great and famous 
temple, known vb present as the Birs-Nimrud, was 
dedicated to his honour Ho had also a shiine at 
Calah (Nimrud), whence were procured tho statues 
representing him which aie now in the British 
Muse JTe was in special favour with the kings 
of the gieat Babylonian empiie, who were mostly 
naned after lun, and viewed him as presiding 
over thei house. is symbol has not yet beon 
recognised, 

Tho wifo of Nebo, as already obsorved, was Vara- 
mit or Urmit— word which perhaps means “ ox- 
alted,” fiom the root on, “to be lifted up.” No 
spocial attributes are ascribed to this goddess, who 


© When Nebo first app eas m As- "Visas the mon uch whage nme 
syiin, it 1s ag & formgn gol, whose } 18 rend as ALedugyel-Nebu tho pand- 
wots vip is brought thither fom Ba- | father of W gli th-Lilasce 1, who 1 
byloma, Tis worship was never | menuencd m that monach’s grunt 
common in the mois northern coun- | isc) lay, (p CO) 
ny. 
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merely accompanies her husband m most of the 
places where he is mentioned by name. 


\ 
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44, ‘he ¥ 
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Midd tilt? Seba “ 


Nobo (ronastatiesit ¢ Bets Misem) 


Such, hen, scem to have been tho chiof gods 
worshipped by thg,carly Chaliwans. Jt would he 
an endless as well as an unprofilablo task 10 givo 
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an aceptnt of the inferio. deitics, ‘Their name. is 
“ Saewion ;” aud they are, for te most put, loo vagie 
and shadowy for ellect’ve description. A vast mun- 
ber are inerely local; and ib may be suspected thet 
where thig is the case the great gods of the Pantheon 
come before us repeatedly, disguised muder rustic 
tiles We have, moreover, no clue at present to 
this labyrmth, on which, even with gicater know. 
ledge, 1 would pornaps be best for ts to Sorhuar to 
enter; sinco thoré is no reason to expect that wo 
should oblain any really valuable results fiom iis 
oxploration. : 

A. few words, however, may be added upon tho 
subject of the Chaldwan cosmogony. Although the 
only knowledge thal we possess on this paint is de- 
rived from Berosus, and therefore we cannot be sure 
thab we have really the belief of the anciont people, 
yet, judging fiom internal ovidonco of character, wo 
may safely pronounce Berosus’ accom, nol only 
archaic, bu, in its groundwork and easonce a primeval 
tradition, more ancient probably than inost of the 
gods whom, we have been considori ig, 

“Tn tho buginning,” suys this ancient legond, “ all 
was (ntknoss and water, and thuacin were gonorntod 
monstrous animals of strange and peculiar forms. 
Thoro wore men with lwo wings, and some even with 
Sony, and with two faces; and obhors with Lavo heads, 
a man’s and a woman’s, on one body; and there 
woid men with the heals and the horns of gonis, and 
men with hoofs like horses, and »omo with tho npper 
paris of aman joined fo the lowor parts of a hoiso, 
like cenlaurs; and there woe bulls with human 
heads, dogs with four bodios and with fishes’ jails, 
mon and horses with dogs’ heads, creatures with the 
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heads and bodies of houses, but with the tails of fish, 
and othor animals mixing the forms of various beasts, 
Moreover, ¢here were monstrous fish and reptiles and 
serponis, and diveis othe creatures, which had bor- 
rowed something from cach other's shapes; of all 
which the likonesses are still preserved in the temple 
of Belus. A. woman ruled them all, by name 
Omorka, which is in Chaldco Thalatth, and in Greek 
Thalassa (01 ‘the sca"), Then Bolus appeared, and 
split the woman in twain; wd of the ono half of her 
he made tho heaven, and of the othor half tho earth ; 
and the beasts that were in her ho caused to perish, 
And he split the darkness, and divided the heaven 
and tho earth asunder, and put the world in oidea ; 
and the, animals that could not bear the light 
perished, Belus, upon this, seeing that the caith 
was desolate, yet teeming with productive power, 
commanded one of the gods to out off his head,? and 
to mix the blood which flowed forth with carth, and 
form men therewith, and beasts that could bear the 
light. ‘So man was made, and was intelligent, being 
a parleker of the divine wisdom? Likowiso Belus 
wnado the stars, and the sun and moon, and the five 
plancis.” 

It has been generally seen that this cosmogony 


account ig an mite olation mi tio 
legend 

3 1 lave placed tug y} 1ase a hiule 
cw of its oder It accus im the 


2 Phere 1s a confusion hore m Pc - 
lyhistor, both as 10) led by Husc- 
bius(Chron Cun 1 2, pp 11,12) 
aul by Synculus (Chionepaph vol. 


ip. 98), which ean se ucoly have 
Lng to he witho ity, Beiesus. 
Holus 1s fist made to out off ns own 
hewl, and “the otha gods” aro said 
to havo mised hig blood with cath 
oud formed man; bué af er wards the 
aceounl contained m tha text 1s 
given, Te scoms te me Uhit Uhe fist 


passage, which y puns fe me inte - 
yUnted, aid whieh is pul 48 xatha 
a1 explanation which Berosus gave 
o the legond, than pat of tho te 
gond Uself, Iowovor, Bo osug hag 
no doult here oxplunid the legoud 
ugbtly. 
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beais a rematkehle resemblance to the history of 
Creation contained im the opening chaders of the 
book of Genesis, Some have gone so fags fo arg ie 
that tho Mosaie acconnt was derived fiom it. 
Others, who reject this notion, sugacst hal a ec rlain 
“old Chaldco tradition” was “tho basis of thom 
both”* ILwe diep out he word “Chal loo” from 
this statemcnt, it muy he regarded. ag fiinly express 
ing tho truth, "tho Babylo ian e,cnd onl odies a 
primeval traditionf common to all mankind, of which 
an inspired author has given us the true ground. 
wok in the fis, and second chapters of Genesis, 
What is especially remarkable is tho fidelity, com- 
paatively speakmg, with which he Babylon’ar 
legend reports the tacts, While the wholoetono and 
spivit of the two accounts,’ and even the point of 
view how which they ave taken, differ,’ tho goneral 
outline of the natialive in each is 1eatly (he same, 
In both we have the earth at fie “withent fora 
and youl,” and “darkness apon the lace of the deop.” 
In both tho fist step taken towards cicution ws the 
sepuation of the mixed mass, wd the formation of 
the hosvens and tho carth as the conseriones of stich 
sepaaion, Ln both wo have light mentioncd before 
the creation of tho sin and moons in both we have 


5 Ho Nicbuln saya (Lectures ov 
alnoient hata y, vole yp» 10, GL.) 
but wthent meuntonms lo what 
witters he all des s 

® Bunsin, Lys Placa in Une 
vas Jhstory, vole vp. Jhb, 
St, 

® ‘Mie Chaldus 1a tative is exlin- 
vageomit and grotesque; the Mogae ud 
Is mnaei lous, as & £ No acer uit of 
arewion must he, byt it is withont 


wan cose y mas lay md ity ter 918 
sublt oud aolemm, 

71) Couosinthe ocinta view in 1¢ 
vt om! In the Inginnimny Col ar 
aed the Dewan udile oud, ud 
th Speed of: fed wove upon the 
neo the waters? fn the Ohaldea 

aout the poi b hve a hay aye 
sich adaamatia, Gad Fok ge oly 
Taonga ik efter whale an tak aye 
vcat “nh putin, cation 
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the existence of animals before man; and in both we 
have a divine element infus:d into man at his birth, 
and his formation “from the dust of the guound,” 
The only points in which the narratives can be sad 
to be at variance are points of order, The Baby- 
loniangs apparently made the formation of man and 
of the animals which at present inhabit the earth 
simultaneous, and placed the creation of the sun, 
moon, and planets after, instead of before, that of 
men and animals. In other respévts the Babylonian 
narrative either adds to the Mosaic account, as in us 
description of the monsters and their destruction, or 
clothes in mythic language, that could never have 
been understood literally, the truth which in Serip- 
ture is put forth with sovero simplicity. The cleav- 
ing of the woman Thalatth in twaim, and the be- 
headmg of Belus, are embellishments of this lattor 
character; they aro plainly and ovidently mytho- 
logical; nor can we suppose trem to have becu at 
any timo regarded as facts, Tho existence of tho 
monsteis, on the othor hand, may well have been an 
actual belief, All mon are prone to believe in such 
marvels; and it is quite pcssiblo, as Niebuhr sup- 
poses,® that some discoveries of the remains of mam- 
moths aud other monstrous forms embedded in tho 
crust of the earth, may have given definitencss 
aud prominency to the Chaldwan notions on thjs 
subject, 

Bosides their correct notions on the subject of erv- 
ation, the primitive Chaldwans seem also to have 
becn aware of the goueral Jestruction of mankind, 


® Lectin son clncient Thsta y, vol. i p 17, D4 s 
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on aceommt of heir w'ehedness,® by v Tlood; end of 
ile rebellions a fompt wlue wos made soon aller do 
Blood to concen rile thamsclves it ore lace, i stead 
pf oboying tho corm vid to “veplenish the earth’? 
an attempt which was lwarted by means cf the 
confusion of their speech, The Chaldean leyoncs 
embodying these primitive traditions were as Tol 
lows. 

“(fod appearod to Xisnthius (Now1) ina diem, 
and waned him that on the filtccuth day of the 
month Desius, mankind would bo destoyed by a 
deluge, Ife bade him bury in Sippara, tho C'ly of 
the Sun, tho exlant wih ings, fist and last; and build 
a ship, and onter therein with his family and 1 is 
clogo fiends; and furnish ib wil ameat and drink; 
and placo on bomd winged fowl, and four-lootcd 
beasts of the cart; and when al was re dy, set sal. 
Xisutlaus asked ‘Whi her ho was lo sail?’ and was 
told, ‘To the gods, with & prayer Tut itanig’ b fare 
well with mankind? 'Nhor Xisuth us was not cise 
obediont lo tho vision, Int bu'll vship five fnlongs 
(8126 foot) in long th, and bwo Invlongs (1250 feet) in 
Incadth; and collected all that liad been commanded 
hi, and pub his wife and childion and close fiends 
on board. The fle gd cme; and as soon as ib eoued, 
Xisuthvus le, loose some birds, whieh, finding neither 
food nor a placo whore they could vest, came back to 
tho ark, Adler somo days hoe again sent out the 
birds, which again returned to the ark, but with foot 


* Pils is uot cxp ossly sintelim{ (ion ix. Le 
the logond ; but the diviio wunmg} 19> in Synecthuy (Cdr ane aph, 
to Xasu luus, aad th att sg Ind by f. f4)3 Iban he Ait nian us « 
XNsuthins indus st words the j Tag wo a ul ofher Fla (Chron 
Mt i poe Gor, scam tor ply sta | Cae a 4,1. 15), 
i bolyt 
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covo1ed with mud. Sent out a third time, the birds 
icturned no moze, and Xisuthrus knew that land had 
icappearcd: so he removed somo of the covering of 
the ak, and looked, aiid behold! the vessel had 
grounded on a mountain, Then Xisuthus went 
forth with his wife and his daughicx, and his piloi,? 
and fell down and worshipped tho earth,’ and built 
an altar, and offered saciifice to the gods; after 
which he disappeared from sight, together with those 
who had accompanied him, They who had remained 
in tho ark and not gone forth with Xisuthrus, now 
left it and searched for him, and shouted out his 
namo; but Xisuthrus was not seen any more, Only 
his voice answered them out of the air, saying, 
‘Worship God; for because I worshipped God, am I 
gone to dwell with the gods; and they who were 
with me have shared the same honour,” And he 
bade them 1oturn to Babylon, and recovor the writings 
buried at Sippara, and make them known among 
inen; and ho told them that the Jand in which they 
then were was Armenia. So they, when they had 
heard all, sacrificed to the gods and went their way 
on foot to Babylon, and, having reached 11, 1ecovered 
the buried writings from Srppara, and built many 
cilies and temples, and restored Babylon. Some por- 
tion of the ak still contauues in Armenia, in the 
Goidisean (Kurdish) Mountains; and petsons scrapg 
off the bitumen from it to bring away, and this they 
uso as a remedy to avert misfortunes.” * 





2 ‘The Aumoninn translate. tuns the Gieck and in tho Aimenun, 
tho pilot (xuepyyryy) mto the M Bunsen has “ tlrew himeclluyoy 
* ichilect of the ship” M. Bunsen the earth and prayed” (1.8.0). 
follows him (Zgypt, &e., vol iv, 4 T have invertor the order of this 
p. a7L) clauso and the preceding one, to keop 

3 'his is plunly stated both m_ the connex on more olen. 
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“The carth was still of one la guage, when the 
plimitive met, who were proud of theiy 8 1cng bh 
and 5 alin, avd despined the gods as (heir tiferions, 
erected a dower of vast height, in oder that they 
might mont to heaven, And the tower wis iow 
near to hoaven, when the gods (or Ged) evused the 
wines lo blow and overttancd he strueline upon the 
men, and mate them speak with divers tongues; 
wherefore the gify was enllcd Bibylon ”* 

Tlere agam we have a hamony with Scrip ure of 
the most remarkable Iii d—~-a hamnony nol confined 
lo the main facts but rcaching even to the minuler 
poms, ad ony which is altogether most ouious and 
in esting, The Babylowians lave rot only, in 
common wilh the grow ma‘ority of na ions, handed 
down from age lo age the general tradition of the 
Flood, but they are acquainted with 1 ost of the par- 
tictlais of the ocumrenes Choy know of tho diving 
waning loa mg @ inan,® (10 diregtion ty constrnel 
a ge slup or ark,’ tho commaid fo ake mito il a 
choscn fow of mankind only, wd tf) dove ¢ tho chief 
space to winged towl and for-footed Feas so the 
vavth” They are aware cf the (cutive sending ou 
of bnds from i and of their rvetuining twice, but 
when sent ou + third timo acturning: no more. 
Choy know of tho egicas from the wit by removal 
of somo of ils covering,’ and of tho allar built 


5 Myo scpmata versions of Ua Te- an 8 ) 
geud Tave come down tows Phey Gn ova La, TN Wf-16 


¢omo tespectively fem Ahydans Tb vise {8,9 Thy rae 20, 
an Poly) sstor, Wo have tho words} 4 Ibs. % 'Ib. OTL, 

of the wthng im Towel, Pap. Lo | 2 Th vow 12 

ix 14, U6 and Sys ull, Cha orogee]. Th vans 3. “Noah scmoved 


vel p82 We hive alvo a bane- | the caucring of the ark, and tacked, 
tahon of then wads m tho Armm«f ul b hold, the {tue of the cath 
nut Unsebins (Chon, Can 1 1) was diy, 
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wd the siciifice offered immediatcly afterwards * 
They know that the ark rested m Armenias® that 
those who escaped by means of it, or their descend- 
wus, journeyed towads Babylon;* tbat there 
lower was begun, but not completed, the building 
being stopped by divme interposition and a mizacu- 
lous confusion of tongues.” As before, they are not 
content with the plain truth, but must amplify and 
embellish it. The sizo of the ark is exaggerated to 
an absurdity,* and its proportions are inisrcpresented 
in such a way as to outrage all the principles of 
naval architecture.” The translation of Xisuthrus, 
his wifo, lis daughter, and his pilot—a reminiscence 
possibly of the translation of Enoch is unfitly as 
well as falscly introduced just after they have been 
miraculously saved from destruction. The story of 
the Tower is given with less departure from the 
actual truth. Tho bwlding is, however, absurdly 
represented as an actual attempt fo scale heaven ;” 
and a storm of wind 1s somewhat unnecessarily intio- 


‘Gon va 20) “And Nosh | ca? Cyclopada, vol 1 p 212) Bub 


balled an ata wato the Lod, aut 
took of avery olen beasi, and of 
every clean fowl, and ofercd bunt 
uttounes upon the atta” 

® jb voise 8: “And the ark 
rostedl. , . upon the mountuns of 
Aimat’? Aimat 1s the usual wort 
for Aumemia m tho Assy 11an soup 
tions, 

® Gon xi 2. 7 Tb 49, 

§ he aile 2s made moro than half 
wt mile long, wheveas ib was really 
caly 500 euluts, which is ab the ut- 
most (00 feet, or less than an eight 1 
of a mile 

© Accordmg to .some writers, the 
piinciples cf naval aichiteetine wate 
not conecinefl in the building of the 
alr sinco (as thy sy) 16 was not 
a ship, bet ahouso ’ (Kittos Bibhe~ 


wat ld “af ovting house ’ not shay ed 
shipwise, have been safe ann] the 
winds and ow ents of 50 tauble a 
cuss? ‘Lhe Chaldaars, deazite the 
absurd proportions that thyy ase gn 
u& fim the aik “a ship,” and give 
it fa pilot 

» The oxpicssion In Gen. x 4, 
“a towa whose top may icach unto 
heaven,’ 13 a moie common form of 
Onucntal hyperbole, applied to any 
gieat height (See Dent 1 28, whee 
tle spice aa said to have boucht 
bach wo d that tho cities of tho Ca~ 
naaniies wue gieat, and “ walled up 
to heaven’) But m the Chaldee 
vaision of the story we are told that , 
the men built the tower ‘im oder 
that they might mount to heaven * 
(Brows ele rev oipavdy vaio), 
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duced to destroy (he wer, which from the Seripttre 
naiative scwms to have been left standitg. Tbs 
also especially to bo uoliced the in the Chaldwan 
Ikponds the whole interes 1s made ina row and local, 
Tho flood appears as a creumstance in the Justory of 
Babylonia; ard the presily taditionists, who have 
put the legend into shape, we chielly anxious io 
mae the over. 1¢lou.d to tae plory of vbeiry secre 
books, which they beast o have been the sp cial 
objects of divino care, and represct as a leg vey fiom 
the antediluvian ages, The yeneral interes s of 
mankind are nothing to the Chaldean priests, wl o 
seo in the story of the Towor siiny ly a local lyme. 
logy, and in the Deluge an event which mado the 
Babylon ins the sole possessois of primeval wisdom. 


T Pmon hunsen sbsorves with 10 1 us, w hom ates Tees at diay lay. 
KOI Hs penercoutiist) bye nevaypoutwlak dasn vi al 
He Me. ad Po Chake ve st se bor Mid guliow ” 
wevory geett Whi apriclyspain (/ yytadha ,volwey 74, 1) 
lovil ch uaoter, logenda y vil ul = 
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TISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


« The bexmning of 11s kmedom was Babel, and Lech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the Lind of Shinat.”-Gew x 10 


‘Tin establishment of a Cushite kingdom in Lower 
Babylonia dates probably from (at least) the twenty- 
turd century before our era. A number of Greck 
traditions’ unite in assigning to the city of Babylon 
an antiquity thus temote; and thee is reason to 
believe that the native historian, Berosus, intended 
40 represent the irue Chaldean kingdom as com- 
mencing from about this period. Unfortunately the 
works of this great authority have been lost; and 
é¥on the genoral outline of his chronological scheme, 


* Smmphicims relates (Commer é. an 
Ali stot. cde (elo, ti, p 128) that Cal- 
livthenes, the friend of A exande , 
acnt to Arstotle fiom Babylon a 
suucs of stollar obso. vations mado in 
Uhnt oty, which ieached back 1108 
yems beforo the conquest of tha 
place by Alexander. i“ G, 3814-1903 
BQ 2254.5? Philo-Byblius accoid- 
mg_to Stephon (nd voc, BaBvddy), 
made Babylon to have been built L002 
yeas bolas Semiramis, whom h3 


of the Pauan Chioniele, Bo 1218, 
wo should have t,o, 2220, 01 a litle 
earlier for tho building of the aaty, 
accadng to him Azan, 73 nosus 
and Gitodemus mo sud by Pliny 
(IT N, vit. 66) to havo deelaied that 
the Babylomans had recoded their 
stellai observations upon biicks for 
480 yeas bole the oa of Phoio- 
neus Aé least the passage may be 
so understood (See tho Jounal of 
Asiuiia Sooty, vol. xv p 222) 


considered contompamy with, o1 a {Now the dito of Phoioncur, accoud- 


little anterio to, the ‘Trojan War 
(haga ditty Gree. vel in, p 668} 
Ve do nat know Ins dale for ths 
lngl event, but supposing it to be tha, 


“ing to Clinton (2° JT vol 1 p,189), 


1a n.0 1768, and no. 1753 -+ 480 
gives #0 2233. , 
é 
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whereol some wii 1s lave Jef us an accom, is 
lo a corttia extent imperfect; so tal, in ercer 0 
obtam a definic Chonology for he carly tines, we 
me foreed to Lave recotrse, in some degree, lo mg¢- 
nuify and conjectrs — Boosus declared hat six 
dynastics had aeigncd in Chaldwa since the grea 
flood of Xisuthrus, or Noah = To he fast, which 
consisted of 86 Kings, Lo alowed he extravagant 
period of 84,080 yous, Mvechins, ho fognder ol 
the dynasty, lad enjoyed the royal lignily for 2400 
years, and Chomash(lus, his sca and snecessor, had 
icigned 800 years Jor ger than his fablov. The of] & 
84 monarchs had filled up the remuning space of 
28,080 years thor reigns (hus avaaging 3845 years 
apiece Tis dear that these ummbers aro wnihis 
toric; and though it would be casy to reduee hom,» 
wi lum the Innis of credibility b¥ arbitrary su posi 
tions— as, for justance, hat the years of he nariative 
vopresont months or days — yet if may reasonably 
be doubled whether wo should in thik way be doi ge 
any servico to the cause of histoie Guth Tho 
nuats Hvecbing and Chomasbtlns soem mythis 
rather than eal; they represent porson ages in the 
Babylonian Pantheon, aud can scareely have bean 
borne by men, 1 is lisely that dhe cn ire serion of 
names parlook of the sume cneracter, and that, if wo 
possessed them, thei: hearing would be found to bo, 
no historic, but mythological. We inay parallel 
this dynasty of Berosus, where ho reekons kings’ 


+ ‘He rost auth ute account |? This view is taker hy My, Wil- 
seviis to bo Jat which Tisobius {him Palme i lus App nix on 
copied fort Polylas a1 (he maces, 1. | Ctahylor at md Asgyitan Antiyt i 
4), Syueollus, is fu less tc Vl aes? (See Tia Leqyplian Cha ontadea, 
(uated, on account of his atone | vol, ih pp 948, 948.) 
sybtt MALIA 
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reigns by tho cyclical periods of sosses and ners, 
with Manetho’s dynasties of Gods and Domigods in 
Egypt, where the sum of the years is nearly as 
great. 

Ti is necessary, then, to relegate 1o the domain of 
myth this first dynasty of Berosus, and to regaid the 
historical portion of his scheme as commgeneing, at 
the carlicst, when the first pessod. is closed, and hings 
begin to ragn whose longevity is not moro than 
human, 

Now tho scheme of Berosus, setting aside the first 
period, is according to the best extant authorities® 
—as follows :— 


cr Dynasty of 7 Media kings 224 yeus 

Mm. ” ” 

av. it 49 Chidian ,, «488 yy 
(v) ” 9 Amban 4, . 243, 
(1) ir 45 Assyran 4, . 626, 

(vn, » Assyuan 4, + 

(vit, s 6 Chaldwan , 87 


It will be observed that this table contains various 
lacune, which greatly impair iis value, and render it 
unavailable for chionological purposes, unless they 
can be supplied. An ingenious German writer ° has 
successfully grappled with the difficulty, and pro- 
duced a scheme which is at once so probable, so 
consistent with history, and so agiceable to the 
numorical fancies of the Balylonians, that we can 
scarcely doubt its near approximation 1o that which 
Borosns, actually set forth, Tis writer begins by 


* Manetho issigns 24,925 yents to) * Lusebius and Josephus, 
the reigns of Gods, Damignds and} ° M Gutschmid. (Seo his paper 
Mans, who iuled Lgypt before | mm the Jhwdnesel es AZuseum, vol vin 
Mcnes — the fist histouical king | p 262 ct soqg., and compare Brn- 
(Sea rugm. Tat Gr. vol ip b's Raum Assypraum Lempora 
28.) Tmndata, pp. 16, 17.) 
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supplyi ig the Test deficicney — Asatming Hat the 
dhyision between he cather ue lie laer Assyrian 
dynisty synchior’ses with the celelin al ca af 
Nahonassar (n.0. 747), which is prooable, but not 
collain, ad taking the year ne 638 ag the acini lec 
dae of the congnest of tho last Chalde wn. kine by 
Oyrus, ho ob aius tor To seven hor Keecnd Assyrian 
dynasiy the term of 12% ycars -fram new TAT tes 
pc. 625." Assmmirg next, that he year Bu. 293 ( 
hom which the Babylonians cowued their stollur 
obsurvations, must Lo a year of note in Chaldasan 
history, and finding that it eannot well represent 
tho first year of tho second or Median dynasty, since 
in tha caso tho elven kings of the (hind dynasty 
would have reigned no mote thin 84 years,’ he con- 
clades that if nist mark the expulsion of the Medes, 
and tho accession of the thid which he repards as 
a native Chaldwan—-dynasty, From his provious 
evlculations il follows thal the fon th dynasty beg 
fo veion 2.0, 1976; botwoon which and we, 2934 
there are 258 yeas, @ period which may vay lairly 
bo assigned (oa series of cloven monuehs.’  Phug 
much is lo a grou exten  gonjectnia anen 
eonjocturo, hamnouising with hivtovie facls: tho 


proof now suddenly flashos on us Lf tho munbers 


7 Phe 87 yonra anid fo the 
atx Ghaldwan inotarchs by Baosis, 
uld d to 2.0, 538, give Bo 625 fo 
tho sccessiwn of the 8th dynas y. 
‘fs is 110 axnct yea in wich 
Ptok my 8 Gino 1 phices tl 6 agecssion 
of Nab polassm, 

8 See alove, 1 180, note 4, 

9 Tfthe Meds began to reign in 
WG. 2884, they wor td retin on the 
Urone t Iino, 20. 0, between which 


only 34 yenis 

1 dte waage of their ids 4 
would Le 23% ycma, somewh a lesa 
than hat of the M dian and Aaabian 
tagna, G yar gical than t ob of 
throtlas Some watas iqgud as 
euthoutative the ntl a 48, which 
1H suggested an (lio magia of tho 
Atm mien Lnvebins, lo supply the 
blink an the (ext, (Patmen, p, 068.) 
T amiob vaw 1b ag moe ain a 


and no L076 -the prestined Inst] @ yeattre 


yomt of the 4t} dynisty-~would ha 
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aro taken in the way assigned, and then added to 
tho years of the first or purcly mythical dynasty, the 
suin ynoduced is exactly 86,000 years—tho next term 
to tho sar in the Babylonian system of cycles: Ti is 
impossible that this should be the result. of chance 
The lator Babylonians clearly contrived their mythical 
number so thal when added to those which they 
viowed as historical the sum total should be a perfect 
cyclical period, The date 8 0, 2284 for the accession 
of tho third dynasty may thus be regarded as cer- 
lainly that’ which Berosus intended to assign, and as 
most probably correct. The cther dates in the sub- 
joited schome, except the first and last, are more 
doubtful; since they depend on the presumed syn- 
chronism between the accession of the sixth (or second. 
Agsyrian) dynasty, and the era of Nabonassar. 


Bapynonran Unroxoroey, accordimg to Gursonmrn, 



















3 Years 
¢ 1, | 86 Chaldeans 84,080 Bo BO. 
a 
n, 8 Medes 224 2458 2234 
Gs , | my | 11 [Chaldewans) (258] | 2284 1976 
§ 8 | iv. | 49 Chaldwons 458° | 1076 | 1518 
§ Vv. 9 Arabians 245 1518 1278 
Gla] ow | 46 [Ass inns] 626 | 1273 147 
A | vin, | [8 Assyrims] {122] TAT 626 
a vin, 6 Chaldeans 87 625 538 
ie 36,000 











1 Tn the Babylonian system of no- 
tation the numbes 6 and 10 wei 
omplcyed alfernately, (Seo above, 
p 120.) ‘Lime was measuicd oydi- 
nuily by the sosa, the ner and the 
sar —tho sows bemg (10X68) 80 
youn, the ner (60x 10-) 600 yong, 
and the se (G00x6—) 8600 yens, 


VO I. 7 


The next term in this scues would 


ovide atly be (8600x10~) 86,00C 
yes, and tho term following (36,006 
x8 ) 816000. Berosus aatually 
uses this last teum, making his ante 
dilnvien poriod cons st of 482,000 
o1 two such periods, 
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TL appears, then, tha, Borosus commenced tar 
portion of h's Chaldwan history, which has somo 
appearance of being aul entic, with a Median dynasty 
of oight kings, whose uniled reigns covered a space 
of 224 youn, and who wore anterior fo Aloxander 
by above twon y continics, Tho Medos, according, 
to him, wore conquoros, who siz Babylon, supor- 
soding the Chal wan dynasly by which the coumibry 
had been previously ruled, and exercising a lyran 
nical authority over the old inha situ tis? We ean 
seaccly doubt that this natrative represents a aeb 
Traditions of forcign conquesl may always bo ac 
copted as having a corlain vale; sinco nalional 
vanity posilively forbids their invention hy the 
people who relalo the conquest, and makes their 
accoplance from any 6 her quarter very unlikely, 
What the exact valtc, howevir, of this particular 
wadition may be, is uncertain, The apper meo of 
Medes in Chaldwa wt so carly a date surprises us; 
and it has beon q wstioned whothor Berosus intends 
poisons really bel nging lo that ethnic race, or only 
a nation coming fom the country which in his own 
day was known as Media Again, it is per lpps 
doubtfal whother we ought lo accept the conquest 
and the previous Chaldwan ocsupation of the country 
as facls, or whether we ought nob author to regard 
the first or Median dynasty as morcly represen ing 
tho soveicigniy of a non-Chaldwan inco in tho 
country beloro tho arrival of tho QOushilo immi- 


4 © Post, hos deroy ents Medos @l-{ 9 S39 Hu TT, Rawlins ns paper on. 
Ieolis cops Bahylono nu co asa ai, | tho ‘Early Efialery. of Vaby omy? 
ibiqne de anis dy: annog cor st Luss.” | in tha dons nal of the Ant dic Society, 
(Mush, Chron 4, } 18) ‘Lhe] vol. xv. p. 285, and compma tho 
oe kmgs ary “recs,” rob ty | author's Le odvéws, vol, i. pe 03, 
raini,” , 
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grants from Ethiopia, and consider these immigrants 
as making their first lodgment not long before 
B.C, 2234, Jn this ‘case the Median period would 
not belong to the history of the Chaldean race at 
all, any more than that of the Roman dominion in 
Britain does to the history of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Passing over the Median period, therefore, as one 
concuning which scaicely anything has been,inade 
out,* and the connexion of which with the Chaldasans 
is in reality very doubtful, we may commence our 
history of the latter people with the year 2.0, 2234, 
the traditional date for the founding of the Empire. 
Tt was then, we may suppose, that Nimrod, the son 
or descendant of Cush, set up a langdom in Lower 
Mesopotamia, which attracted the attention of sur- 
rounding nations. The people, whom he led, came 
probably by sea; at any rate, thei earliest settle- 
ments were on the coast; and Ux or Tur, on tho 
right bank of the Euphrates, at a very ‘short dis- 
tance from its embouchure, was the primitive capital. 
The “mighty hunter” rapidly spread his dominion 
jnland, subduing or expelling the various tmbes by 
which the country was proviously occupied, His 
kingdom extended northwards, at least as far as 
Babylon, which (as well as Erech or Uuruk, Accad 


. 





4 Tf we may trust Syncellus, the 
firat of Borosus’ Median monaichs of 
Babylon was Zoroaster  (Chrono- 
graph. p. "8, GC.) ‘Uns wourd sven 
to Taply a Magian people, worship- 
peis of tha elements, and probably 
Scytlie in raco Ibis a 1ecent con 
jectmo, that the Zooastman Medes 
of Botosus ware wn realty the Burbur 
or Akkad, a ‘unantan ince, whose 
proper seats wee m Armonia, where 
they mo found mm the Assynan 


period, but who at a very early date 
gonquited the Babylonian Cushites 
and miacd with them (See above 
chou. p 60) Sho offer aume 
of kings which Syncellus jag beer 
thoug t to aswgi to this dynasty 
(Palmer, Lgyptian Cha onwtes, vol 
n pp 957, 958) belong probably 
to ths mythic dynasty of the 86 
monarchs, fiom wl ich. Lveehms and 
Clomnsbélus, who ate jomed wath 
them, are cortainly taken, 


0 2 
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and Oinch) was fist fomded by this monaeh.* 
Juther histor’ detula of 1s refan ave war tgs 
but the si enath of dus charac or are tho greatness 
of his achievema ts are remarkably indicated by a 
vaucly of lostitioniosy, which place hun anon, the 
foremost men of the Old World, and g@iatantes Tum 
a nover-odmg romcmbsines, AL least ag carly as 
tho inne of Moses his mune ud passed into a pro 
verp, Uo was kiowt as“ ue ai, y tater below 
the Lord” an exp ession which Lad probably a 
double mnvaning, daplying ab once slall and bravery 
iv tho presnil md destruct on of wild Loasts, and 
alo a gonius for war and anceesy in his aggressions 
upon mean ta hs own nation ho Keoms to have 
been deified, and to have co tinucd down to the 
lnlest tines ono 07 tho lout ng objects of worst ip, 
wader the 1 Me of AiluNiprw or Bel-Nimrod,’ whieh 
may be iranslated “tho god of tho chace,” or “tho 
grea nite.” Ono of Lis capitals, Galneh, whielt 
was Yorude Las his speeitl iy, tppeus allcrwards 
40 have | con known by his name (probtbly ax boing 
tho chef sort of his worship in the uly (imc), wad 
this name it still retuns, slightly corm pled, Ta the 
modo Nile: wo ansy recognise the Tabundisal 
Nopher, and th» Assyrian Myra, which is Mizu, 
with a mere inclathesia of the two final letfora, ‘Tha 
funo of Nimrod las always boon rifs in the com ry 
of his domination, Arab writers cacord a muriber 
of romakable tadilions, in which he plays a conspl- 


5 Cun x, 10 NeBpwd, xcevo to cornet Nie 
‘ 8 tech x, ae Seer pghty fy th P22, ha nallve tert ta 
niniter Let y the Land, were ore te ) 

r thought to bas aepeay to pst 
faa, Screg Nm | tho mtghty | of ies to lle we (Hea thennth a 


nner define the Le a, ; ed 
T'Lho Uredk Uns, NeBpad yd Herodotus, vol ip. BIT.) 
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cuous part;* and there is little doubt but that it 
is in honour of hig apotheosis that the constellation 
Onion bears in Arabian astronomy the title of A 
Jabbar, or “the giant,”* Even at the present day 
his namo lives in the mouth of the people in- 
habiting Chaldea and the adjacent regions, whose 
memory of ancient heroes is almost confined to three 
—Nimrod, Solomon, and Alexander Wherever a 
mound of ashes ig to be scen in Babylonia or the 
adjoining countries, the local traditions attach to it 
the name of Nimrud or Nimrod;' and the most 
striking ruins now existing in the Mesopotamian 
valley, whether in ils upper or its lower portion, 
aro made m this way monwaents of his glory. 

If the chronological scheme above set forth’ be 
regarded as sufficiently established, the dynasty of 
Nimiod must be considered to have occupied the 
throne for a period somewhat exceeding two centu- 
vies and a half—from 3.0 2234 to Bc, 1976. It 
consisted, we are told, of cleven monaichs, The 
nanies of all these sovereigns are unrecorded by the 
classical writers, unless we may make an exception 
in favour of a certain Orclamus, who is mentioned 





® Yacut deolares that Numiod at- 
tempted to mount to heaven on the 
wigs of an eaglo, and makes Niffor 
(Gainch) the scene of tis ocem 
yoico (Lum. Geograph. m voo Ni 
Jor.) Ib 18 supposed that wo have 
here an allusion to the building of 
the towei of Babe! ‘The Koran con- 
tuna a story of Numiod’s casting 
Abraham into a finy furnace 

® The Arabic Jabbar 1epresonts 
the Ifernew 93, which is the epi~ 
ihet applic to Ninnod in Gen, x. 9, 
‘Lhe identification of Nimiod with 
Onon is noted by Gieok wiiteis, 


(Seo John of Antioch, Ti 33 Pash 
Chron vol 1 p,G4, John of Ma- 
Mila p.17; Cecionus vol. 1 p. 275 
&) Oston is a “ mughty hunter,’ 
even in Tomei, (See Odyss x1 
572-575.) 

1 Jown of Asiatic Sog, vol. xv 
p 230. 

2 'Yho great templo of Borsippa is 
known. ae tho Birs-Nemrud, and 
the simple name Wane ud 18 given to 
pobably the most stuking heap of 
rums m the ancient Assyria, 

® See page 198, 
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hy Ovid in his Me amomphosos as tho seventh in 
succession fron Bolus’ ‘This classic ul rolieo world 
have seomed unimportant, had i not aecorded very 
curiously with information obtvined frort the it scrip. 
tions. ‘Tho exeava ions condue cd by Mr. Loftus 
and Mr Taylor in tho mouids of anciont Ohaldaea 
have nought o light a namo very closoly reson 
bling that of Orchanms, whie't appems to have 
belonged to ono of the carhest kings of the comb y, 
Tho basement platforms of all the most ancient bnild- 
ings throughoul {he cntire region are the work of a 
certain Urukh or Uikhain, who calls himself “ King 
of Ur (or [lim) and Kingi-Acead,” and is thought to 
bo the fast moruch of whom any remains have 
boon obtained, Not only mo his lricke found ina 
lower position than any others, at tho very foundations 
ol Inuldmgs, but they are of a rudo and coarse make, 
ard the inser’phons upon thom contrast most remarle- 
ably, in tho simplicity of tho style of writing wed 
and n their ge veral arel aie typo, with (ie elaborate 
anc often eomphente T symbols of to Jater monacha! 
Tho atyle of Urakh’s buildings is also primitive and 
simplo in the extrome; Ins bricks aro of many sizes, 
and ull fitled together ;° ho belongs to a the when 
ovon the baking of bricks seems to have bean com- 
paratively rare, for sometimes ho enploys only the 
sun-dried materials’ and ho is allogother inc 
quatuied with tho use of limo mortar, tor which his 


+ Motamorph, iv. 212, 21. «— in tho autho’s Mecdotua, vol. 1 p 
Hox b Achar tor ag trbew peor Orerine, | 425, and c omy vc aleve, page 80, 
sgn ® Journal of Astatea Souirty, vol 
‘Seq t mud a’pr ack nt mcratn orly 1 Bell xv. pp 261-403, Loltus, Ghulded 
Ba pobably repicsents Nismo, | and Susteae, p. L168. : 
wh so worship as Hel-Nim ol hos} 7 As om the Bowartyeh idin at 
‘been al ca ly mentioncd, Wake (Loftus, p 107). 
* Bou Sn LU, Rawhnson’s remake 
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substitute is moist mud, or else bitumen. There can 
be little doubt that he stands at the head of the pre 
sont series of monumental kings, one of whom cer- 
tainly reigned as early as 2c. 1860.° If we may 
trust the statement of Ovid, that he was the seventh 
monarch of his dynasty, we are entitled to place his 
reign in the twenty-first century before our era— 
from ahont ra, 2098 to r.c, 2070." 

It is as a builder of gigantic works that Urukh is 
chiefly known to us. The basement platforms of his 
temples are of an enormous size; and though they 
cannot seriously be compared with the Egyptian 
pyramids, yet indicate the employment for many 
years of a vast amount of human labour in a very 
unproductive soit of industry. The Bowariyeh 
mound at Warka is 200 feet square, and about 100 
feet high.” Its cubic contents, as originally built, 
can have been little, if at all, undor 3,000,000 feet ; 
and above 30,000,000 of bricks must have been used * 
in ils construction. Qonstructions of a similar cha- 
ractor, and yot vory different in their dimensions, are 
proved by tho bricks composing them to have been 
raised by the same monarch at Uz, Calneh or Nipw, 
and Larancha or Laisa, which is perhaps Hllasar.’ 
Lt is evident, from the sizo and number of these 
works, that their evector had the command of a vast 
amount of naked human strength, and did not scruple 
to omploy that strength in constructions from which 
no material benefit was derivable, but ‘which were 


5 Sea helew, page 207. mo presumed to belong to tho dy~ 
Ms "Those antes ate dawn from| nasty (Ag 11+ 268,.6: it 

the mere ) scheme se sae nowy: and 3,0, 2284 — 141 - 3a, 
‘aupia, p 193), by assigning to the 

pane preceding Uinkh then duo} 1 Supra, pp. 94, 95 

piopoition of the 268 years which] + Gen xiv. 1. 
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probably designod el’olly 0 oxtend his own fune 
and perpeltate h’s glory = We may galler fiom: 
this that he avas either an oppressor of his people, 
liko sone of the Pyrimd Kn gs in Kyypl? ot olse a 
conqneror, who hus omploycd, tho amuuerous exp. 
tives cunied off in lis oap ditions, Perhaps the 
latter is tho more probable supposition; lor the 
buildows 0° he Brew (ubries *n Baby mivana Ghal- 
daa do nob scom to have Jef behind them any cha. 
ractor of opprossivoness, such as allaches commonly 
to thoye monarchs who havo ground down their own 
people hy servile labour, 

The great buildings of Unulch appoar to lrwe boon 
all designed for lon ples, hoy ao enrofilly placed 
with thai angles facing the ewdiial points! and 
avo dedieatcd to the Sun, the Moon, to Belas (Bel- 
Nimo), o to Bellis, Tho taiple at Mughcir was 
built in honom of the Moon-god, Sin or (urs, wl o 
waa tho uileluy deity o° ho eity Tho Wake 
templo was dedieved to Bella, Ab Galnch or Nipur 
Urukh erected two temples, one to Bolijs aud one o 
Bolus. At Larsy cr Milage the object’ of his wow 
ship was the Sun-god, ban or Sansi, Ilo world hus 
scom ta have beon no special devolca of a single 
god, but, to havo divided out lus faves vory turly 
among tho chiel personages of the Pantheon, 

TL] as beon observed the, both the insuriptions of 
this king, and his architectme, aro of a rude and 
primitive typo. Still in neither case do we scom bo 
bo brought to the cazliest dawn of civilisation or of 
art, The writing of Urakh has passed ou of the 
first or hioroglyphie stage, and entered the second or 


* Tood, 11 124, 128, Arist. Pol | 3 7 ftus, Chuldaa and Sustunie, 
vil. LL p. 246. 
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transition one, when pictmes are no longer attempted, 
“but the lines or wedges follow roughly the old out- 
line of the objects* In hig architecture, again, 
though there is much that is rude and simple, there 
is also a good deal,which indicates knowledge and 
oxporience. The use of the buttress ig understood ; 
and the buttress is varied according to the material! 
Tho importance of sloping the walls of buildings 
mwards 10 resist interior pressure is thoroughly 
recognised.’ Drains are introduced to carry off 
moisture, which must otherwise have been very de- 
structive 10 buildings composed mainly, or entirely, 
of crude brick, It is evident that the builders 
whom the king omploys, though they do not possess 
much genius, have still such a knowledge of the 
most important principles of their art as is only 
obtained gradually by a good deal of practice, 
Indeed the very fact of the continued existence of 
their works at the distanco of forty centuues is sutfi- 
ciont evidence thal they possessed a considerable 
amount of auchitectural skill and knowledge, 

Wo are further, perhaps, justified in conclnding, 
from tho careful omplacoment of Urukh’s t¢mples, 
that the science of astronomy was already oltivated 
in hisieign, and was rogarded as havmg a certain 
counoxion with religion, We have seen that the 
early worship of the Claldwans was to a gieat 
oxlont asirval'—a fact which naturally made the 
heavenly bodios sperial ohjecta of attention. If the 





4 Supa, page 80. (where unbumt brick is the mato al 
» Gumparo the slight: bulhesses, | used), whigh project soven fevt anda 
only 13 inches thiole supporting tho | half from the central mass, (Loftus, 
Mughen {omple, which has a facing pp. 128, 129, and p. 169.) 
of bunt buck to the depth of ten’ * Ibid. p, 128. 
feot, with the stiong ones at Waka! 7 See above, ch, vil. p 139, 
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series of obsorvat'cns, which Callisthencs sont to 
Aristollo, dating fom the very commencement of 
tho kingdom, was n reality a record, aid nol nr 
more calculation backwards of the dates at which 
cortain colestidl phenomena must have taken place, 
ashonomical studics must havo begun ab a period 
long anterior to Urukh 

Nor must wo omit to notice, if wo woud estimale 
aright tho condition of Chaldran ait wider this 
king, the indicauions finnished by his signet-cylinder, 
So far as we can judge fom the represent ion, 
which is all that wo possess of this sche, the duwwing 
on tho cylinder was as good and the engrving as 
well oxcouted as any work: of tho kind, either of tho 
Assyrian or of tho luor Babylonian period, A part 
from the inseription, t's wor ¢ of aat has no hing whout 
it that is rude or primi ive, The elaboration of the 
dresses and headgen of the Lenres las boon aheady 
noticed.’ Th is alse worthy of romak, that tho 
principal figuro sils cn an ormeanental hrone or chair, 
of particularly tasteful construe ‘on, two logs of 
which appear fo have heon modelled alter hoxo of 
‘tho Infll or ox. Wo may conclude, without much 
danger of mistake, thot in the time of tho monaeh 
who owned thiy seul, dvonses of deheale fabric and 
olaborate paliern, aud funiture of a recherchd aud 
elogant shape, wore in uso among the people over 
whom ho exercised dominion. 

Unulkh appears to have been succeeded in the 
kingilom by a son, whoso name il is proposed to read 
as Ulei or Tigi, Of this prines our knowledge is 
oxccedingly scanty, TL only appears, Srom inserip~ 


* Supa, p, 125, 
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tions of a comparatively recent date, that he com- 
ploted some of the buildings at Ur, which his father 
lad Jef, unfinished, especially the great iemple of 
the Moon-God. If Uiukh reigned from about 3a, 
2093 10 3.0, 2070, owe may assign to I]gi the years 
included between 3.0, £070 and 3,0. 2047, 

Tf Drukh and his son Ilgi are rightly regarded as 
the soventh and eighth kings of Berosus’ second, or 
fixst Chaldean, dynasty, we may conclude from that 
historian that they wore followed by three other 
monarchs of their race, who reigned from about 
B.C. 2047 to Bo, 1976° Of this period we do not 
possess any monumental records. It appears, how- 
ever, from the monumcnts, that, not very long after 
the timo of Urukh and Hgi, a change of dynasty 
took place in the country, the old Chaldwan line - 
being superseded by an Hlamitic family,’ which 
reigned (like the former ‘dynasty) at Ur, but pos- 
sessed a far more extended dominion, Of this change 
wo seom to have a remarkable trace in the account 
which Scripture gives of Chedor laomer’s Syrian 
Uxpedition. Chedor-laomer is an Elamitic king ; 
yot he oxercises paramount authority over the whole 
of Lower Mesopotamia, Amraphel, King of Shinar, 
Arioch, King of Larsa or Ellasar, and Tidal, King 
of the nomadic races, are his tributaries. Possessing 
thus authortly over the whole of the alluvial plain, 
and boing able to collect together a formidable army, 


% Lhese dates except the fast, hve nect him with Tlam or Susanu, 
nothing exact about thom ‘hey me} An slement too in his father’s name 
formeds amply by assigning to cach | —Ahak—appems im tho name of 
of the eleven kings the number of | Ziréia&, 2 monumental Susan king, 
yoma which tho kings of this dynasty | which is uknown in the language 
Reo to havo icigned on an average, | of Chaldaa. 

% Prouliarities in the form of| } Gen, xv, 1, 

Knudur-Mabuk’s lettois seem to con- 
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ho resolves on an cxpedition up the Haphe ites, 
with the object of oxtendmg his dominion to to 
Meditexzancan Sea and fo the bordors 0° Meypt 
At first his ongleavoms aro succossful, Toge hor 
with lug confedorate kings, ho marches as far as 
Palesbne, where he is opposed by the native pamcos, 
Bera, king of Sodom, Biisha, kn g of Gomorih, 
YInnab, king of Adah, Shomebur, king of Zebourm, 
and tho king of Be’a or Zoare A gient butlo is 
fought between the two confeduated armies in 
the vale of Siddin towaidsa the lower end of the 
Dead Sea? The invaders are vielorions; and for 
twelve years, Bora and his allics were content lo 
own themselves sul jects of the Hlamitic king, whom. 
they “served” for that porigd! In the thintcouth 
year they rebelled a general rising of tho western 
nations secs to have taken placos® and in order 
to maintain hig congucsly i was necessary for the 
conqueror to mako 1 frosh olfort Oneo more the 
four caslern kings catered byzia, and, aller v uious 
anecosses agninsl uynor powers, or gaged a secoud 
time in the valley of Siddim with (heir old antapyo-« 
nists, Whom. they defeated with grunt slanghler; atten 
wluck they plindoxed the chiol cities belonging to 
then! [twas on this occasion that Lot, the nophew 
of Abraham, was taken prisoner, Laden with bouty 


on eee ~ 1 


i yp. 700 710 
“ wclve yous they stived 


2 (en xiv 2. 
3 tho sce 16 of the battle seems to 


have been thal pat of tio lnm 
whieh was umiwaids ste u orged, 
wloi lo area of the Dead Sey was 
extcnded Con pare the cap cas on 
(Gon, sty 8), “All theso Worg Jou dl 
do,athor in the vale of Sid 1m, whack 
é ilu salt sa,” onl xo AL 
Fforlaes atele on comcrran in 
Dr, Sinith’s Jddical Dictionary, vol. 


Chedor-lom er, idan the tha daa th 
yan thoy dak i" (Gia aivs 4) 

*Anag the aotio a chaistind 
by Chedor tama ons gxoeond 
Uvasin wo find the Heplaha on 
“Canty, the Zann, the Janina, 
the Toutes, Uy Avo its, wil tha 
Anildkites, (Goa, xiv, 6-7.) 

° Gon, aly 9-12, 
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of vatious kinds, and ensumbered with a number of 
captives, male and femalo,’ the conquering army set 
out upon its march home, and had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus, when it was attacked and 
defeated by Abraham, who with a small band 
vontured under cover of night to fall upon the 
retreating host, which he routed and pursucd to 
some distanco,® The actual slaughter can scarcely 
have becu gieat, but the prisoncis and the booty 
taken had to be surrendered ; the prestige of victory 
was lost; and the result appears to have been that 
the Mesopotamian monarch relinquished his projects, 
and, contenting himself with the fame acquired by 
such dislant expedilions, made no further attempt to 
carry lus empire beyond the Euphiates.° 

It has been thought by many, and among others 
by the author of the prasont volumes,’ that there 
were grounds for identifying the great monarch, of 
whom we have this account in Seripiure, with a 
cerfam monumental king, whose name has been read 
upon the bricks as Kudur-mabuk, or Kudur-mapula 
This king appeared to syuchronise with the probable 
date of Abraham ;? his name agreed in one clement 


7 Gon, xiv 16, 


1 Sev fimth’s Dictionary of the 


@ May not tho tadition, that} Zrdle, ad voc ongpon Laon, and 


Abiahain was king of Damascus 
(Nio Dam. Tr. 80), bo oonncoted 
with ths exploit? It ec uld scaicely 
have been giounded on the more fact 
thit he had for stewa da native of 
that city (Gen. xv. 2) 

® The oxpressivn in verse 27 of the 
Author ged Veision, “the slaughter 
of Chédoi-laomot, and of the kings 
which woo with him,” 18 over 
stiong The Uchow pluase nist 


docs not mean moie than ‘defeat’ 
o1 “ovorthiow ” i" 


Bampton Lectw es, p. 66, 2nd edit. 


* It 1s undoubtedly diffieu t to ob- 
tain fiom Scripture an exact date tor 
Abaham, Clinton places his death 
i1B,6 1956, and congequently makes 
Jum resident m Cannan fiom 3,0 
2056 to b.o, 1955. Ma. Palmer brings 
im into Ganaan 80 yems emha- 
in BO, 2084, and places his dedth in 
Bo, 1084 (Lgypiien Gin onteles vol. 
wp 897) Now Kudw-Mobuk was 
catainly before Ism-dagon, ‘whose 
dato is fixed to the middie of the 


Umar. VI 
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with that of Chedor-laomor, and where if disagieod 
tho disagicomont was thought to admit of cxpla- 
nation ® above all, he bore in his inscriptions a title, 
Api Mat, which i was proposed 0 translate as 
“Ravager of the Worl,” apparently in caumomo- 
ration of the very exploits described in Ge wesia, Bub 
the yrogruss of cungiform discovery Tas net boon 
favourable ta tha | roposed idontification, ‘The wriler 
whose avhorivy is tha gromes in this field of 
inquiry, js now of opmion (hab Kudaranabuk, and 
Ohedor-Inomer, though of one funily, were distin 
porsons, “Io finds reason to regard both names as 
puroly ITamite,® and as eassontially distinet ; he is 
not certain of the real meamng of the exprension, 
Apda Marty; and ho thinks if on tho wholo gatest 
at mesonl to regard he first Kndor as the original 
Sustanian conqueror who cotal lished his domunion 
over Chaldwa, and the sccond Kuda as a descond- 
ant of fa inforior consequence, Lf this view be 
taken wo aust centage the list of emly Chud van 
kings, and, iegarding Chedoi-laomer ay (he fiat 
monatch of Berosuy’ second Chaldann dynasty, plavo 


minoteonth entry ta; and Cas} Ve aathen'a Moodtoln, vow py 


ia protallo—ho wath tial khug 
of Bace B tind vytauly, tdoge 
facondo } the thi sno anc. 1076, )as 
cxpudithn imto Syr te woud) syn 
Ononwo exidtly wth Aliaba vs 
dnto according fo Cliter, 

# Thu fistolement in the nuno= 
Kuduria fwily erough ine te. 
rated m tho Mobiew Cheiloi, WW. 
Mabuk, the ocr alent, ans 
thought a bo athet the Himite 
equivalont of luomer, or an tr m= 
joticus partof tu nama which ind 

con chopped, art afteswa ds u- 
placed by a desory ve epithel, (Sea 


dt, ute?) 

Sp The Maw) ng a Po views 
af iha ial In wih abe ly amau 
nthe sca nd cdhue dof Cad wither 6 
Hore dotus, 

> Tha Hokow WPT fa Hb ap 
peara, well rented by tho Sepin- 
AST E XG AA sy dp, Le tyes FWA a 
due ung da 1" Rurdur=daqaamer 
would by © the grvant of Pagrmer,"” 
eaune fo wd according to known 
veces ‘The Tfulnow) ng olte a 
Che force of 8 4g, att ia probably the 
ougind fon hom whieh the Chuck 
y was tiken 
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afcr him, probably as next successor, Sinti-shil- 
khak, the father of Kulur-mabuk, and thon Kudur- 
mabulk himself, who thus becomes the sixth known 
monarch, F 

Kudur-Mabuk’s bricks have been found at Mughcir, 
or Ur, only. He docs not appear to have been a 
great byilder. Though of a racc, apparently, only 
cognate to that of the Ohaldwans, he maintained 
their religion wachanged, adding to the old temples, 
and worshipping the gods under the same titles 
IIe may be regarded as having reigned from about 
uo, 19365 to Bo. 1910. Ilo was probably succeeded 
by his son, Arid-Sin, who is mentioned on the bricks 
of his father. Amd-Sin may have reigned fiom 
about B.c. 1910 to 3,0, 1890. ; 

Tho noxt of tho monumental kings must be placed 
about forty years later Scennacherib, in a rock in. 
sciiption at Bavian, relates that in his tonth year 
(which was B.c, 692) ho recovered from Babylon 
certain imagos of tho gods which had bobn carried 
thither by Merodach-iddin-abhi, King of Babylon, after 
his defoat of Tiglath-Pilescr, King of Assyria, 418 
years previously, And tho samo Tiglath-Prleser 
relates, that he rebuilt a Lemplo in Assyria, which had 
heon taken down 60 years before, affor it had Jasted 
641 yoars from its foundation by Shamas-Vul; son of 
Tsmi-dagon.’ It resulis from these numbers, that 
Ismi-dagon was king as carly as B.c. 1850, or, 


probably, a litéle carher.' 


® See tho author's Zen odotus, vol. 
i, Tssay vi. p. 438, note’, = + 

7 Tf Sonnacheub’s 10th year is u.0, 
(92, Tiglath-Pileser's defoal must 
have been m no. 1LL0, His restor- 
ation of the temple was certainly 


* 


emlier, for ib was at tho very hegin~ 
ming of his 1cign—say po L120. 
Add the 60 yous dwing which the 
building hid been i ruts andsthy 
641 during whiok 14 lad stoodf an 

wo have Bo 1821 fo tho building 
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Tho mowuncnis (tonish Lille tforinetion cans 
corning Ismiedagon, beyond the evidences wiv'sl they 
afford of the extonsion of this King’s dominion ite 
the upper part of tho Mesopolamim valley, and 
ospocinily into the country known in later times ns 
Agyi'e. Tho lie, het shunas- Vill, tho sou of bani- 
dagon, built a fomple ab Kilo) -Shorghai, implos 
neccsharily that (ie Chaldeans at this tiie bore sway 
in the upper region. Shamasiva appears to have 
been, not the cldost, bul the seeond son of the 
monarch, and mrst be viewed as raling over Assy ia 
in tho capacity of viceroy, cithor for Ins father or nw 
brother, Such evidence as wo possess of the con 
dition of Assyma about thor period seems to show 
that’th was weak and insignificant, achuinistored. 
ordinarily by Babylonian satraps or governors, whose 
oflico was one of no great rank or dignity. 

In Glaldea, [emi-dagon was succecded by a son, 
whose name is read, with a good deal of uncertainty, 
as [bilanu-dwna Mis ptineo ia known (ous 
especially as the builder of tho great publ’c come 
tories whieh now foun the most consp enous objects 
among ihe iuing cf Mughei , and Uo constuction 
of which is so 2omukable! Ie was followed*in tho 
kingdom, apparently, by his sou, Gungana or Qure 
guna, of whom nothing but the name-—which is 
itsell vory doubtful—is recoided These imonartha 
‘prohably reigned fom abort aa6l826 to wa, L775, 

Tlitherto there has been no areat dilicully, in de- 


> 


of the original tomy k by Shamase ub Kile sSheyglit. "Che ttle as 
Vule he date of His fa lias cuces sumed os aod oo “lik ny to tho - 
alon should be ap lens, BO years arost Lun bh clase of dignitrea” 
culia—or Bo. 851, Su, TT Ruwiacn, inthe author's 
® Lica or fou, tablets of Baby~ Moadedua, vol icp. 448, nolo 7) 
Jonian entiays have bear disucvacd — © Yee above, ch, vy, py. 100-114, 
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tormining the oder of the monumental kings, fiom 
the position of their bricks in the principal Chaldmwan 
ruins and the gencral character of their inscriptions, 
But the rclative place occupicd in the scrics by tho 
later monarchs is rendered very doubtful by ther 
records being séalicred and unconnected, wlule thew 
styles of inscription vary but sl'ghtly. I is most un- 
fortunate that no writer has left us a list correspond- 
ing in Babylonian history with that which Manetho 
put on record for Egyptian; smce we are thus com-, 
polled to arrange our nameg in an order which rests 
on little more than conjectme.' 

The monumental king who ts thought to have ap- 
proached the nearest to Gurguna, is Naram-sin, of 
whom records have been discovered at Babylon; and 
who is montioned in a late inscription? as the builder 
of a temple at Sippaa or Sepharvaim, the modeyn 
Mosaib, His datggis probably about u.o. 1750. The 
seat of his partet Mey besconjectued to have been 
Babylon, which had by this tame risen into metropos 
litan consequence. It ig evident, that, ag time wont 
on, the tondoncy was to remove the goat of govern- 
ment and empire to a greater dislance froin the sea. 
Tho ¢¥rly monarchs reign at. Ur (Mugheir), and 
loavo no traces of thomsolves furthor ‘north then 
Niffer, Sin-shada holds his court at Erech (Warka),. 





1 Borosus gave no doubt the com- 


Assy ‘10 was 4 mMOLa FRavineo of tho 
fete list; but hig names have ndt 


Clalcwan Empie But it prescats 


beon pragived to vs. ‘The bricf 
Chaldean list in Synctllus (p 160) 
probably came ‘rom him, but tho 
names geom to have belonged to the 
Jat or mythical dynasty. (Sco above, 
p 195, note+.)” Qhe m ght havo 
hoped to obtain some help fom 
Olcsing’s Assyninn list, os it went 
Daol at leastas fm aa 3 ¢ 2182, when 


VOL, I. 


vay appautance of an nbsclyte 
fagay, bomg composed of Ann, 
Somiio, Lyyptian, and Gieek ap- 
pevnionts with a apunkling of tama 

nrowcd fiom geography ‘ 

2 The fact 1s recorded by Nnbo-* 
nldes—tho Labynetus of Horedetus 
-~on the famous Yughoi cylinder 
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twonty-five milux abovo Mugheh ; while Nevunsin 
is conncekd with the sul more uorthern city of 
Babylon, Weshall find a similar temdency in Ane 
sytin, as iL rose tila power. In both eaves wo may 
rogard tho fact as indiontive of a gradual spond of 
ompire towards the north, and of thondvanco of vivili« 
sation mud sot led goverment in tad direction, 

A king who flisputos the pala of antiquity with 
Naranesin, has loli various recaids it Hrceh ov Wark, 
which appears to have Leon dis etpilal city. Tb is 
proposed Lo call him Singhada, Tle construetcd, ov 
rather re-built, the upper temace of the Bowariyeh 
ruin, or great (umole which Urakh raised at Warka 
to Bollis} and his bricks avo found in the doorway 
of anothor largo ruin (the Juss) wt the sune placa; 
tit is belioved, however, that in this latter building 
thoy are nol ia si, bub lave beon transferred from 
somo varlicr cdifico.’ To may lgvogoigned about 
HG. L700, : 

* Several monarchs of the Sm series ie. monarchy 
into whoso names the word Sin, the nune of the 
Movn-god, onters og an clomoent—now present theme 
selves. ‘ho most important of them hus been ealled 
Zur-sin, ‘This Icy. oructed some buildings a, Mu 
ghoir; bub he is best known as the founder of tho 
vory curious Lown whose ruins bear ab the prosont 
day the uame of Abu-Shahrein, A. doseription’ of 
the principal buildings at this sito has boon alroady 
given. Thoy exhibit corlain improvements, on ‘ho 
architeciure of tho carlior times, and appear tu havo 
been very richly ornamented; at loast in party At 





ae a Fa and ies 4 Seo above, pp 100, 101. 





, 
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the same timé they contain among their débris re 
markable proof of the small advanco which had as 
yet becn made in some of the simplest aits, Flint 
knives and other implements, stone hatchots, chisols, 
and nails are abundant in the ruins; and though the 
use of metal is not unknown, it scems 1o lave been 
comparatively raro. When a motal is found, it is 
either gold or bronze, no trace of iyon appearing in 
any of the Chaldean remains. Zur-sin, and two or 
three other monarchs of the Si sories, whose names 
are imporfect ox uncertain,’ may be assigned to the 
period included between 3.0, 1700 and 2.0, 1625, 
Next in order to tho kings of the Sim sories may 
be placed two monarchs, a fathor and a son—by name 
Purna-puriyas and Duii-galazu—whose memorials 
have been found in many parts of the country. ‘These 
kings had been already connected, together by the 
near’ rose ca, of tho logends on “their bricks, 
though the™#ficks themsclves were found at places 
very romote from one another, when a fresh dis. 
covery at onco showed the soundness of a judgment 
based upon such resemblance, and established beyond 
controversy the nature of tho connexion existing be- 
tween them, The signet cf one of tho two monarchs 








© Seo the authon’s Zeradotug vol, 
1 Desay vi pp. 490, 440; and com~ 
pao Loftus, p 485. 


5 Tt hing heen proposdd ‘to call one 
of these kings Rith sm, He-has laft 
a vety fing insciipion on 5 small 
black toblot, found at Mugholr. 
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was found at Baghdad, and the inseription upon this 
remarkable relic made it evident that the monarchs 
not only belonged to the same period and family, but 
that one immediately followed the othor, Purna- 
puriyas bemg the fathsr, and Durri-galazu his son 
and successor in the kingdom, 

The bricks of Purna-puriyas are found at Senkeroh, 
where he repaired the famous Temple of the Sun ori 
ginally built by Urukh. Those of Durri-galazu have 
been procured from Akkorkuf to the north-west of 
Baghdad, from Mugheir or Ur, and from Mosaib or 
Sippara. His signet, as already observed, was found 
at Baghdad; and his name is thought to retain a place 
even at the present day in the geographical nomen- 
clature of the lower country, where there is a Zergul,’ 
a ruined town not far from Mugheir, to the east of 
the Shat-el-Iie, near its junction with the Nuphrates. 
This place was probably one of oundations. 
Another was certainly the important marked by 
thestriking ruincalled Tcl-Nimrud or Nimrud-Topassé, 
at Akkerkuf, of which a representation has been 
given in a former chapter.” Purna-puriyasand Dur- 
ri-galazu may be regarded as having reigned from 
about Bd. 1626 to Bo. 1575. 

The only other Chaldwan monarchs of whom legi- 
ble records have been discovered are another fathor 


¢ 
and son, whose names are read as Khammurabi and 
” 





7 The existence of ths place has 


turo ae Arabelus (Arbela) ‘ Chalatis 
had the curious effect of introduc- 


(Calah), Ophateus (the Euph ates), 


ing into Ctesias’s list of Aséyiinn 
kings 9, single Instouical appellation 
In the latter pat of his soucs, where 
he flics for help to geomaphy, the 
name of Detoyius ocoms drawn 
probably from this city. The other 
instances of a geographic nowéenel, 


and Aciaganes (a branch of the Iu- 
phyates, asm Abyden, 11.9, addin.) 

© Seo ch 1. p. 28, It must not, 
however, be supposed that this ruin 
1s & Chaldwan work, Itis ce.éanly 
much Inter, and probably belongs to 
Parthian times. 
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Samshu iluna. They may be placed in the interval 
between 3c. 1575 and z.o, 1518, when the second 
Chaldean dynasty (according to Eerosus) terminated. 
Of Khammurabi we havo numerous memorials. Ie 
repaired the Temple of the Sun at Senkerch; he built 
himself a palace at Kalwadha, or Chilmad, not far 
from Baghdad; numerous clay tablets dated in his 
reign have been found at Tol-Sifr ; and tablets boar. 
ing his name and titles have been obtained at Baby- 
lon.® «Like the other monarchs of the series, he is 
evidently king of the whole alluvial country, bearing 
sway alike in the low region about the mouth of the 
Euphrates and in the upper tract about Baghdad 
and Babylon, Of Samshu-iluna, his son, our notices 
are comparatively scanty. We know him merely 
from the Tel-Sifr clay tablets, some of which are 
dated in the reign of this monarch. . 

Modern rogparch has thus supplied us with memo- 
rials of fifteen or sixtcen kings, who ruled in the 
country properly termed Ohaldxea at a very romote 
date, Their antiquity is ovidencod by the character 
of their buildings and of their inscriptions, which are 
umnistakably rude and archaic. It is further indi- 
cated by the fact that thoy aro the builders of cor- 
tainly the most ancient edifices whercof the country 
contains any trace. A probablo connexion of one 
of them? with the only king kncwn from good au- 
thority to ha¥e reigned in the country during the 





* One such tablet, which 18 10-|1n the Louvre, was bought from 
ported to have been obtained on the} Babylon by tho late Trench oxpe- 
aita of Babylon, has been long in tho | dition. 

British Musonm,; no authentic ace] ' Kudi-Mabuk, who is i any 
gount, howoven, of the circumstances | rate to bo connected with tho Obedorr , 
attending its discovory has been pre- | laomor of Scipture. (See above 
sarved, Another mutilated one, now | pp. 205, 206.) 
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primitive ages confirms the conclusion drawn from 
the appearance of the remains themselves; which is 
further strengthened by a monumental date assign- 
ing another” of them, who is certainly not among the 
earliest in the series, to the nineteenth century be- 
fore our era. That the kings belong to one series, 
or at most to two closely-connected ones, is evidenced 
by the similarity of the titles which they usc, by their 
uninterrupted worship of the same gods, and by the 
general resemblance of the language and mode of 
writing which they employ.’ That they are the 
monarchs of whom Berosus spoke as Chaldmwans, and 
whom he arranged in two dynasties, as native rulers 
intervening between a Median and an Arabian sories, 
may not be exactly proved; but it is in the highest 
degree probable. If it be objected that Berosus, in- 
stead of fifteen kings, assigned to the dynasties in 
question no fower than sixty, according to the report 
of Polyhistor, we may answer, in the first place, that 
it has never been supposed by any one thatthe fifteen 
‘or sixteen kings, of whom distinct mention has been 
made in the foregoing account, are a complete list.of 
all the Chaldwan sovereigns, On the contrary, it is 
plain that they are a ve1y incomplete list, like that 
which erodotus gives of the kings of Egypt, or that 
which the later Romans possessed of their early mo- 
narchs. The monuments themselves present no fewer 
than ten other names of kings, belonging evidently 





1 Tsmi-dagon. (Seo page 207.) | Temples built in tho enrliost times 

8h H, Rawhnson snys :—* All| 1eccrved tho veneration of sutcassive 
‘the kings whoss monuments me| gonciations, and wero repaiiod and 
found m ancient Chalden used the | adoined by a long sovios of monarchs, 
same language aud the same form of | even down to the time of tho Somitio 
writing , they professed the same | Nabonidus,” (Rawlinson’s Herodopus, 
yehgton, inhabited the same cities, | vol.1 Essay vi. p. 441.) 
tnd followed the same traditions 
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to the same series," which are too obscure or too ille- 
gible for transliteration. And there may of course 
have been many others of whom no traces remain, or 
of whom none have been as yet found. On the other 
hand, it is to be observed, that the number reported 
by Polyhistor™ is preposterous. If sixty consecutive 
tuonarchs held the Chaldean throne between 8.0. 2234 
and B 0, 1518, they must havo roigned on an avetage 
less than twelve years apiece. Nay, if forty-nine ruled 
between 8.0, 1976 and .0, 1£18, covering a space of 
above four centuries and a half—which is what Be- 
rosusis made to assert these later monarchs cannot 
even have reigned so long as ten years each, an aver- 
age which may be pronounced quite impossible in a 
settled monarchy such as the Chaldean. The probg- 
bility would seem to bo that Berosus has been 
misreported, his numbers having suffered corrup- 
tion during their passage through so many hands! 
aud being in this iustuuce quile untiustwoithy. We 
may conjecture that tho actual number of reigns 
which he intended to allow his third dynasty was 
nineteen, or at the utmost twenty-nine, the formor of 
which numbers would give the common average of 
twonty-four years, while tho latter would produce the 
legs usual but still possible onc of sixteon ycars, 





35 Seo the authou's Ze odotus, vol, 
a p, 440, 

Seo the fhagmonts of this wiiter 
preserved by Lusebjus (Chron Can, 


Thus wo have Borosus at fifth nia 

H rough Apelioges us, Polyhiaton, 
Eusebius, and the Aimenian tans- 
lator, Tlenco the oxocllont advice 


pmsi 4), 

1 Tho words of Polyhustor are 1¢e- 

led to us by Busdbius in a work 
tits Chronica) the original of which 
ds Josi, and winch we haye only in 
an Armenian versidi. * Polylustor 
Inimtelf does not appear to have read 
the work of Berogus Ho derives his 
Knowledge of 16 from Apollodorus, 


of C. Mulla—* Igitiir cum por tot 
manus migtavennt qua ad nos por- 
dumunt fingmienta, hand muaberis 
vans modis verba Beroai defoumtta 
esso, cavendumgue no Beroso impu+ 
tenis qua sunt impulanda axeatpe! 
toubus.? (Hragm, List. Gr, volyh 
p, 408,) meee 


" 
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The wnonarchy, which we have had under review, 

ig one no doubt vathcr* curious from its antiquity 
than illustrious from its great names, or admirablo 
for the extent of its dominions. Less ancient than 
the Egyptian, it claims the advantage of priority 
over every empire or kingdom which has grown 
up upon the soil of Asiz, The Arian, Turanian, and: 
even the Semitic wibes appear to have been in the 
nomadic condition, when the Cushite settlers in 
Lower Babylonia betook themselves to agriculture, 
erected temples, built cities, and established a strong 
and settled government, The leaven which was to 
spread by degrees through the Asiatic peoples was 
first deposited on the shores of the Persian Gulf at 
the mouth of the “ Great River ;”* and hence civilisa~ 
tion, science, letters, art, extended themselves north- 
ward, and eastward, and westward. Assyria, Media, 
Semitic Babylonia, Persia, as they derived from 
Chaldea the character of their writing,’ so were they 
jmdebted to the same country for their general 
notions of government and administration, for their 
architectuie, their decorative art, and still more 
for’their science and literature. Hach people no 
dgubt modified in some measure the boon received, 
adding more or loss of its own to the conimon in- 
heritanco. But Chaldewa stands forth as the great 
‘ae and. original inventress of Asiatic civilisa- 
ion, without any rival that can reasonably dispute 


her claims. : 





_ 7 Gon xv. 18; Deut. i 7, Jesh, | the lottas mo formed} it sgemi 
i. 4, ‘ almost ‘cartam that they ‘learnt the 
* The alphabets, as well as the jet of wilting from ona anothor. If 
languages, of these various t1aces| 80, Chaldea hee ou evor gxgund * 
ifler , but, ag all assume phe we lge the best oaim to be iogacded a8 the 
as the ultimate element out of which | teacher of thé otheis, , 
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The great men of the Ismpire are Nimrod, Urukh, 
and Ohedor-laomer. Nimrdd the founder, has the 
testimony of Scripture, that he was “a mighty ono 
in the earth ;”"4 “a mighty hunter ;”* the esfablishor 
of a “kingdom,” when kingdoms had scarcely begun 
to be known; the builder of four great and famous 
cities, “Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calnoh, 
in. the land of Shinar,’* or Mesopotamia, To him 
belongs the merit of selecting a site peculiarly fitted 
for the development of a great power in the early 
ages of the world,’ and of binding mon together 
into a community which events proved tq possess 
within it the elements of prosrerity and permanence, 
Whether ho had indeed the rebellious and apostate 
character which numerotis traditions, Jewish, Ara- 
bian, and Armonian,® assign to him; whether he 

“wast in reality concerned. in the building of the 
tower velatod in the eleventh chaptor of tho Book 
of Genesis,’ we have no means of positively detor- 
_mining, The language of: Scripture with regad 
to Nimréd is laudatory rathe: than tho contrary ;” 
and if would seem io havo been from a misappre- 
hension of tho nevus of the Mosaic narrative that 


£ 


4 Gon x. 8. 

5 Tb. vowso 9. 

£ Tb, verso 10, 

7 In late. times, when civilisation 
was mois’ advanced, less Auitful 
tracts may, by galling forth mons 
powers, have piodvced the most 
puissant aces (sod Heid, ix. ad 
fin.) ; but in tho fiat ages only forlile 
régions ootild nurture and develop 
picatness, ‘Elsewhere man's, Lilo was 
& atiugglo for bato exigtongs.”. % 

§ Josaphua makes Nimrdi the 
prime mover im. the inillding of tho 
tower (Ant, Jud, i, 4, § 2). 4 


Targums gonoally tako the same 
view Sone of the Ainbic traditions 
hayo been already montioned (Silty 
pla, p, 197, note ®) ‘Tho Armotiion 
Aooot né will bo found in Moses of 
Chorone, who, wdeniifying Naued 
sath Bolus, proceeds to describe him 
ax the cluef of the Giants, by whom 
the tower was builé, pout and fioreo, 
and of msatinble ambition, engaged 
in papetual ware with his noigh+ 
hours, (List. Armen 1, 8-10) 

> Gon x1 1-9 4 

® Nimiod 1g called “ aaniffity one 
in tha catth,” md‘ amighty hunter 
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the traditions above mentioned originated.’ Nimrod, 

t . 
“the mighty hunter before the Lord,” had not in 
the days of Moses that ill reputation which attached 
to him in later ages, whon he was regarded as 
the great Titan or Giant, who made war upon the 
gods, and who was at onco the builder of the tower, 
and the persecutor who forced Abraham to quit his 
original country. It is at least doubtful whether we 
ought to allow any weight at all to the additions and 
embellishments with which later writers,’so much 
wiser than Moses, have overlaid the simplicity of 
his narrative. 

Urukh, whose fame has been shown to have 
yeached the Romans,? was the great Chaldman 
architect. To him belongs, apparently, the concep- 
tion of the Babylonian temple, with its rectangylar 
base, carefully placed so as to present its angles to 
the four cardinal points, its recoding stages, its but- 
tresscs, its drains, its sloped walls, its external 
staircases for ascent, and its ornamental shrine crown- 
ing the whole. At any rate, if he was not the first 
to gonceive and erect such structures, he sot the 
example of building them on such a scale and with 
such solidity as to secure their long continuance, and 
vender them well nigh imperishable, There is no 
appearance in all Chaldesa, so far as it hag been 

2 age ® ’ 
before ite Lord.” Many commenta ; x1. 1-9, 1s the building “of Balfel 
have observed that tho pluase in | asoubed to Nimiod in Gen. x, 10, 
ualiés is almost always used in a | But ths cannot bo so: for m Gon. 


good sense, implymg tho counte-{ a1. wo mo told, “they loft off to 
nance and favom of God, and Ins! build the esty,’? Tho truth, Beams 
blessing on, the work which 1¢ sad} to be that the tenth chaptir ts?pdt 
to have been done, “ before” him, or | 1enthetyoal, and the author m ol, x04, 
yn his ght.” takes up the narrative fiom phift., ; 
> Commentators seom genorally to | gomg back to a timo not lodg-ntter 
have supposed that the building, or | the Delugd, “ 
attempt to build, desnibed im Gen,] ? Bea above, speg 198, note}, 





we 
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explored, of any building which ean be even probably 
assigned to a datb anterior to Urukh. ‘The at- 
tempted tower was,no doubt carlier; and it may y 
have been a building of the same type; but there is 
no reason to believe that any remnant, or indeed any 
tthee, of this primitive edifice, has continued to oxist 
to our day. ‘The structures of the most archaic 
character thioughout Chaldma arc, ono and all, the 
work of King Urukh; who was not content to adom 
his metropolitan city only with one of the new 
edifices, but added a similar ornament to each of the 
great cities within his empire.* 

The great builder was followed shortly by the 
great conqueror, Kudur-Lagamcr, the Elamitic prince, 
who, nearly twenty centuries before our era, having 
extended his dominion over Babylonia and the ad- 
joining regions, marched an army a distance of 1200 
mileg® from the shores of the Persian Gulf to tho 
Dead Sea, and held Palestine and Syria in subjection 
for twelve yoars, thus olfecting conquests which wore 
not again mado from the same quater till the timo 
of Nebuchadnezzar, fourteen hundred years after- 
wards, has a good claim to be regarded as one of 
the most remarkablo personagos in the world’s history 
—being, as he is, the forerumer and prototype of all 
those great Oriental conquoror$ who from lame to 
time have built up vast ompires in Asia out of hefe- 
répeneous matorials, which have in a longer or a 
shorter spacé successively c.umblod to decay, Ata’ 





8 Seo tho article on,tho ' Tower (noatl, » of Bleypo, ands then down 
of Babel” im Smith's eésongery of Bilas tho Dead Son ‘Lhis is 1200 
the Bable, vol.i pp, 168-1 milos, Tho dircot distaneo by the 
4 See nboye, page 199, we desoré ys nob mois than 800 smiles, 
§ The maich would necessarily be. pub ny dosort cannot be crossed ly 
along the Duphtates te the Istitude | an aumy< 
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time when the kings of Egypt had never ventured 
beyond their borders, unless it were for a foray in 
Ethiopia,’ and when im Asia nq monarch had held 
dommion over more than a few petty tribes, and a 
few hundred miles of territory, he conceived the 
magnificent notion of binding into one the manifold 
nations inhabiting the vast tract which lics between 
the Zagros mountain range and the Mediterranean. 
Lord by inheritance (as we may presume) of Elam, 
the country intervening between the mountains and 
the lower Tigris, he first made himself master of the 
adjacent region of Chaldasa or Babylonia, absorbing 
some portion into his own kingdom, while he left 
others to be governed by tributary kings’ or vice- 
roys;" after which he procecded on his career of 
conquest up the Euphrates and through Syria, into 
Palestine. Successful here, he governed for twelve 
years dominions extending near a thousand mules 
trom east to west, anc trom north to south probably 
not much short of five hundred. It is true that he 
was not able to old this large extent of territory ; 
but the attempt and the success temporarily attend- 
ing it are memorable circumstances, and were pro- 
bably long held in remembrance through Wostern 
Asia, where they served as a stimulus and incentive 
to the ambition of ldter monarchs, 

These, then, are tha great men of the Ohaldwan 
empire. Its extent, as we have seen, varied groatly 
at different periods, Under the kings of the first 
dynasty—to which Urukh and Igi belonged—it was 
probablyconfined: to the alluvium, which seems’ then 
to have been not more than 300 miles in length 





® Sea the “Historical Essdy” of | Herodotus, vol. n, pp. 841-851, 
Sir G, Wilkinson, the author's! 7 Suma, p 208, 
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along the course of ihe rivers; and which is about 
70 or 80 in breadth from the Tigzis to the Arabian 
desort, A+ the commpencement of the second dynasty 
it veceived a vast increase, bomg suddenly carried 
out on the one side to the Hlamitic mountains, and 
di the other 10 the Medaterrancan, by the accession 
and conquests of Chedor-laomer. On his Syrian defeat 
it again contracted, though to what extent we have 
no means of determining. It is probable that Elam 
or Susiana, and not unlikely that the Euphrates 
valley, for a considerable distance above Hit, re- 
mained subject to the Chaldwan monarchs after the 
loss of Syria and Palestine. Assyria seems cortainly 
to have continued in this condition, or else to have 
been reduced shorily aftorwards; for Ismi-dagon, 
whose son builds 9 temple at Kileh-Shorgat, is the 
next monumental king to Chedor-laomer. There is 
reason to think that the subjection of Assyria con- 
tinued to the very end of the dynasty, and that this 
region, whose capital was at Kilch-Sherghat, was 
administored by viceroys deriving their authority 
from the Chaldean monarchs. These monaichs, as 
has been already observed,! gradually remove thoir 
capital mare and more northwards; by which it 
would appear as if their ompiro tended to progress 
in that direction. 

The close of the second dynasty, and the downfal 
of the Chaldean Empire, seem to have been tho 
yesult of a great invasion. On the skiats of Chaldsa 
lay the vast Arabian desert—a tract containing 
above a million square miles‘—which, despite xs 


terete arene 
4 Qompare oh.i p. 5 1’Chemoy, Buphrates Ligpedftion 
§ Supra, page 208, note vol il, p. vit i . = 
® Page 209 
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arid and unproductive character, has always been a 
nursery of nations —a place where they may grow 
up to strength secretly, and whence they may issue 
in hordes capable of laying prostrate fair and flou- 
rishing kingdoms. Moreover, it may be suspected 
that there has been at all times an important Ara- 
bian element in the population of Mosopotamia itsolf, 
Just as, al the present day, we find Bedouin and 
Jebour Avabs in the uppei region between the Tiguis 
and Khabour rivers,? Zobeid and Affe] Asabs be- 
tween Babylon and Niffer,’ Montefiks about Warkas 
and Senkereh,* Beni Lam and others in Khuzistan, 
between the Tigris and the mountains,’ so in Assyrian * 
times we have at least thirty distinct tribes of Arabs 
among the dwellers upon the banks of the two great 
rivers; while some are even represented as living 
beyond the mountam barrier in Media® ‘It is im- 
possible to say how early this dispersion of the race 
took place ; 11 may have datcd from times as ancient 
ds the Chaldwan Empire itself; or it may have been 
connected with the very event with which we are 
now dealing—the destruction of that empire by an 
Azab conquest after it had lasted above sevén contu- 
ries, No details have reached us of the conquest 
itself. Indeed we do not possess any distinct state- 
ment that it was by force of arms fe Arabians in- 
posed their yoke upon the Chaldean people. The 
brief summary of Berosus’ narrative preserved to us 
in Kusebius’ does but say, that after the Chaldwan 


2 Laymd, Nineveh and Babylon,| * Tord, pp 928, 368, &o, 
ch. x1 p 235, &e, 5 See sf H, Rawlinson’s Lssay in 
® Lolius, Chaldaa and Sustana, | the authors Herodotys, vol. 1. Dssay 
chs ix and x pp 89 91, vi. p. 450. 
4 Ibid pp 186 145, 7 Chon Com. pars uo, iv. 
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dynasty, which held the throne for 458 years, there 
followed a dynasty of nino Arab kings, who ruled 
for 245 years. Still, as we can scarcely suppose that 
the proud and high-spirrted Chaldeans would havo 
submitted to a yoke so entirely foreign, as that of 
Arabs‘ must have been, without a struggle, it scems 
necessary to prosume a contest wherein the native 
Tlamitic race was atlacked by a foreign Somitic 
stock, and overpowered, so as to be forced 10 accept 
a change’of rulors. ‘Thus, then, the Chaldean king- 
dom perished. Crushed by a race of far inferior 
civilisation, which has left no monuments, and barely 
a trace of itself in the country,’ the ancient Chal- 
deans the stock of Cush, and people of Nim1od— 
sank, about 2.0. 1500, into comparative obscurity, 
By Arabian and Assyrian influsnce they were gyra- 
dually Semitized—assimilated, that is, to the stock 
of nations to which the Jows, the northern Arabs, 
tho A:wmoans or Syrians, tho Phoenicians, and the 
Assyrians belong. ‘Their language fell into disuso, 
and wgrew to be a learned tongue, studied by the 
priests and the literal: ; their Oushite charac or was 
lost, and they became, as a people, scarcely distin. 
guishable from tho Assyrians’ Alor seven contu- 
ries dnd a half of submidsion and insignificance, tho 
Chaldwans, hoWover, began to 1evivo and recovor 
themselves—they ronewed the struggle for national 





8 The only elo litheto disco- vou its attibution to tho Arabtan 
vered, winch has been thought to | dynasty.’ (fi LL Kewlmson in the 
‘bolong possibly to the Arab period, 18 | Lasay above quoted, p 449.) 

a bmelc found by Sn R, Ker Porter ® Tonco Toodotus always rogaids 
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independence, and in the year 3.0. 625 succeeded in 
establishing a second kingdom, which will be treated 
of ih a later volume, as the fourth or Babylonian 
Monarchy. Even when this monarchy met its death 
at the hands of Cyrus the Great, the nationality of 
the Chaldzans was not swept away. We find them 
recopnised undcr the Persians,’* and evon under the 
Puthiaus,’ as a distinct pcople. When at last they 
cease to have a separate national existence, their 
name remains; and it is in memory of the successful 
cultivation of their favourite science by the people of 
Nimrod from his time to that of Alexander, that the 
professors of astronomical and astrological learning 
under the Roman Emperors receive, from the poets 
and historians of the time, the appellation of “ Chgl- 
deans.” 


% Herod vir 63, | Ann. u 27; m. 223; vi 20, &, 
eStieb xvi 1, §6, Phu FN, Becta Vie. Viten 14, Vit. Doumit, 
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ASSYRIA, 





Onapron J. 
DESORIPTION OT TIE COUNTRY. 
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‘Pun site of the second—or great Assyrian—monarehy, 
was the upper portion of tho Mesopotamian valley, 
The citios which successively formed its capitals lay, 
all of them, upon the middle Tigris; and the heart 
of the country was a district on cither side that river, 
onglosed within the thiriy-fifth and thirty-soventh 
patallels. By degrees theso limits wore enlarged ; 
and the. term, Assyria, came to be used, in a loose 
and vague way, of a vast and ill-defined tract oxtend- 
ing on all sides from this contral acgion, TIerodoins' 
considered the whole of Babylonia to be a more 
district of Assyria. Pliny? reckoned to il all Meso- 
potamia. Strake* gave it, bosidcs ihese rogions, 


thoTlyinear s,and the Pawtace, and 


1 Heiod, 1 106, 192, 1h 92, 
the distuobabout MountZagios called 
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*‘Agaupiys. 
2 Phn, hist Nat. vi. 26, * Meso- 


potamia tote Assyrioium. furt,” 

3 Strabo says: “The Assyrians 
adjoin on Peisia and Susiann, for 
by ths name thoy call Babylonia, 
and a vast tract of the smioundng 
count y,melndihg Atuia(which con- 
tams Nineveh) and Apollpmas, and 
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Ohalonilis, and the plain tacts neat 
Ninove Dolomeng, and Caachons 
and Chazong, and Adiabendé—and 
tho Misopolamian nations about 
tho Glordugea 18, and the Mygdomana 
about Nisihia, as far as bic passage 
of the Iupl rates, and a sient pait 
of tho countiy beyond the Luphitties 
Qwhich isn possession of the 
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a great portion of Mount Zagros (the modan Km- 
distan) and all Syria as far as Cilicia, Judea, and 
Phoenicia. 

If, leaving the conventional, which is thus vague 
and unsatisfactory, we seek to find certain natural 
limiis which we may regard as the prope: boundarics 
of the country, in two directions we seem to perceive 
an almost unmistakable line of demarcation On 
the east the high mountain-chain of Zagros, penc- 
trable only in one or two places, forms a barrier of 
the most marked character, and is beyond a doubt 
the natural limit for which we are looking. On the 
south a less striking, but not less clearly defined, 
Ime formed by the abutment of the upper and 
slightly elevated plain on the alluvium of the lower 
valley* soparates Assyria from Babylonia, which is 
best regarded as a distinct country In the two 
remaining directions, there is more doubt as to the 
most proper mut, Northwards, wo may erther view 
Mount Masius as the natural boundary, or the course 
of the Tigris from Diabekr to Til, or even perhaps 
the Armenian mountain-chain uoith of this portion 
of the Tigris, from whenco that river receives its 
early tributaries’ Westward, we might confine 
Assyria 1o the country watered by tho alfluents of 
the Tigris,’ or extend it so as to fecluts the Khabour 
and its tributaries, or finally venturegto carry it 
across the whole of Mesopotamia, and make it bx 


Arabs), and the people now called | * This 1s the division adopted in 

by way of distinction Syrians each | the geogiaph cal essay, cont uned in 

mg to Ciheia, and Ploenicia, and] vol, i, of tho author's Z/crodotus 

Judea, and to the gea ove: against|(p. 660) It was thought most 

the sea of Cgypt and the gulf of} suitable to a geieial review of the 

Tssus’ (Geopaph xvi 1,§1) geography of Western Asia; bul 1s 
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bounded by the Euphrates. On the whole it 1s 
thought that in both the doubtful cases the wider 
limts are historically the truer ones, Assyrian 
remains cover the entire countiy botween the Tigris 
and the Khabour, and are frequent on both banks of 
the latter stream, giving wnmistekable indications 
of a long occupation of that region by the great 
Mesopotamian people. Tho inscriptions show that 
* even a wider tract was in ptoccss of time absorbed 
by the conquerors; and if we aic to draw a lino 
between the country actually taken into Assyria, and 
that which was merely conquered and held in sub- 
jection, we can select no better boundary than the 
Euphrates westward, and norihwaid tl e snowy moun- 
tain cham known to the ancients as Mons Niphatos, 

If Assyria bo allowed tho extent which is here 
assigned Lo hor, she will be a country, not only very 
much, larger than Chaldwa or Babylonia, but posi- 
tively, of considerable dimensions. Leaching on the 
north to the thirty-cighth, and on the south to the 
thirty-fourth paralicl, she had a length diagonally 
from Diarbokr io tho alluvinm of 350,miles, and a 
breadth between the Euphrates and Mount Zagios 
varying from above 300 10 170 miles. Tex area was 
probably not less than 75,000 square miles, which is 
beyond that of the German provinces of Prussia or 
Austria, moge than double that of Pongal, aud no 
much below that of Great Britain Sho would thus 
from het mere size bo calculated to play au import- 
ant part in history, and the more so, as dming tho 
period of her greatness scarcely any nation, with 
which she came in contact, possessed neaily so 
extensive a territory, 

Within the limits here assigned to Assyria, the 

Q 2 
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face of the country is tolerably varied. Possessing, 
on the whole, perhaps, a predominant character of 
flatness, the territory still includes some important 
ranges of hulls, while on two sides it abuls upon lofty 
mountain chams. . Towards the north and cast it 1s 
provided by natufe with an ample supply of water ; 
rills everywhere flowing from the Armenian and 
Kurdish ianges, which soou collect inte rapid anu 
abundant rivers. The central, southern, and western * 
regions are, however, less bountifully supplied; for 
though the Euphrates washes the whole western and 
south westein frontier, it spreads fertihty only alone 
its banks; and though Mount Masius sends down 
upon the Mesopotamian plain a considerable number 
of streams, they form in the space of 200 miles be- 
tween Bahs and Nimrud but two rivers, Icaving 
thus large tracts to languish for want of the precious 
fluid,« Tho vicinity of the Arabian and oe 
deserts is hkowise felt in these regions, which, left 
to themselves, tend to acquire the desert character, 
and have occasionally heen regarded as actual parts 
of Arabia” +» 

The chief natural division of the country is that 
made by the Tigris, which, having a courso nearly 
from north 10 south, tetween Til and Samarah, sepa- 
rates Assyria into a western and an eastern dis- 
trict. Of these two, tho eastern or that upon the 
left bank of the Tigris, although considerably the 
smaller, has always been the more important region, 
Comparatively narrow at first, it broadens as the 
course of the river is descended, till it attains about 
the thirty-fifth parallel a width of 130 or 140 miles. 


7 Xenophon, Avab, 1. 5,§1, Phn JN v 24; Stab, xvi 1, § 26, 
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Tt consists chiefly of a serics of rich and jroductive 
plains, lying along the courses of the various tiibuta- 
ries which flow from Mount Zagios into the Ticvis, 
and often of a semi-alluvial character, These plaing 
are not, however, continuous, Detached ranges of 
hills, with a general diicction parallel to the Zagros 
chain, intersect the flat rich country, separating the 
plains from one another, and supplying sinall streams*® 
and books in addition to the various rivers,@vhich, 
rising within or beyond the great mountain barvier, 
traverse the plains on their way to the Tigiis, Tho 
hills themselves known now as the Jebel MakInb, 
the Am-es-sufva, the Kaiachok, &e—are for the 
most part bare and sterile, In formwhey ac hog- 
backed, and viewed from a distance have a smooth 
and even outline; but on a mcaier approach thoy 
are found to be rocky and rugged. Their lime- 
stone sides are furrowed by imumerable ravines, and 
have ‘a dry and parched appeaango, being oven in 
spring goncrally naked and withou® vegetation. 
The sterihty is most marked on the wostcin flank, 
which faces the hot rays of the afternoon sun; the 
easicrn slope is occasionally robed with a scanty 
covering of dwarf oak or stunted brushwoud! [nu 
the fat soil of the plains the rivers commonly run 
deep and conccaled from view,! wiless m the spring 
and tho early summer, when through the rains and 


® The most ympottant of these is | ligis 1618 anu ow and slugmsh 
the Khosi, or 11vex of Koyun'ik, | stream, bib deep und only fordable 
which, ismg fiom the Am ifn | about Koyunjik im a fow' places 
lulls boyond the Jebel MakInb, } (Sco Layaid’s Nawuch and Dabylon, 
forecs 1s way thiough that lange, |p 77, aid compaia Uo view of the 
md atten washing Khoisabad, and | ius of Nincveli mha, p 318.) 
crossing the gicat plam, wmdsseund | 9 Layad, p, 222. 
the castern base of the mound vb} +} Ibid p 224. 
Koytinjik, and then 1 ms on te 
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the meltang of the snows in the mountains they are 
greatly swollen, and run hank full, or even overflow 
the level country. : 

The most important of these rivers aic the fol- 
lowmg: the Kurnih or Eastern Khabour, which 
joins the ‘Tigris in lat. 87° 12’; the Greater Zab 
(Zab Ala), which washes the ruins of Nimrud, and 
enters the main strcem almost cxactly in lat. 36°; 
tho L&tser Zab (Zab Asfal), which effects its junction 
about lat 35° 15’; the Adhem, which is received a 
httle below Samarah, about lat. 34°; and the Di- 
yaleh, which now joins below Baghdad, but from 
which branches have sometimes entered the Tigris 
a very little below the mouth of the Adhem, Of 
these streams the most northern, the Khabour, runs 
chiefly in an untraveised country the district be- 
tween Julamerik and tho Tigris, It rises a little 
west of Julametik in one of the highest mountain 
districts of Kuidistan, and runs with a genoral south- 
westerly corftse to its junction with another lage 
branch, which reaches it hom the district sminediately 
west of Amadiyeh; it then flows duc west, or a 
litle north of west, to Zakko, and bending to the 
north after passmg thi place, lows onco more in a 
south-westerly direction until it reaches the Tigzis, 
The direct distance from ils source to its cmbouchure 
is about 80 miles; but that distance 1s more than 
doubled by its windings. It is a stream of con- 
siderable size, bLioad and rapid, at many seasons nol 
fordable at all and alwvys forded with difficulty? 

The Greater Zab 1s the most important of all the 
tributaries of the Tigris. It rises near Konia, in 


+ Mai Tayaid forded te Khabom walcr Was above the horses’ hollies 
ca ne way to Mosul mm 1849 Phe (Neneveh and Habylon, y» 56 ) 
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the district of Katasu, about lat. 38° 20', long 44e 
30', a little west of the watershed which divides 
the basins of Lakes Van and Uiuiniyeh. Ts general 
course for the first 150 miles is S.S.W., after which 
for 25 or 30 mmles it 1uns almost due south through 
the country of the Tiyari Npaa Amadiyoh it makes 
a sudden turn, and flows §.B. or 8.8.E. to is june 
tion with the Rowandiz branch ;* whence, finally, 1 
resumes its old direction, and runs south-west past 
the Nimrud ruins into the Tigris. Its entire course, 
exclusive of small windings, 1s above 350 miles, and 
of these nealy 100 ere across’ the plain country, 
which it enters soon after receiving tho Rowand 
stream, Like the Khabour, it is fordable at certun 
places and durmg the summer season; but even 
then the water reaches above the bellies of horses * 
It is 20 yards wide a little above its junction 
with the main stream.’ Qn account of its strength 
and rapidity the Aiabs sometimes call it the “Mad 
River,”* B 

Tho Lessor Zab has sts principal someo near 
Leewin,’ about twenty miles south of Lake Urumiych, 
in lat. 86° 40 , long. 45° 26’, This sourco is to the 
east of the great Zagros chain; and it might have 
been supposed that the wators would necessarily flow 
northward o1 eastward, towaids Lake Urumych, ch 
towards the Caspian, But the Legwin river, callud 
even at its source the Zei or Zab, flows from the 


3 Amswoith, in the Jounal gy voli p 24. 
the Geographical Soctety, vol Ni © Tbid p, 22, note . 
p 70 Compate Mi Layaid’s Ingo 7 Sco the account of its sousce 
myp at the end of his Nineveh and give by Sn UL Rawhngon, wl o waa 
Bubylon. ; tho fast Tmopem to exploie tne 
Laymd, p, 169, Jegun, im the Journal of the Ceo- 
® Chesney, Auphrates Hapeditun, graphical Soacty, vol, x.4 81. 
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first westward, as if determined to pierce the moun- 
tain barrie:, Failing, however, to find an opening 
where it meets the range, the Little Zab turns south 
and even south-east along its base, till about 25 or 
30 miles from its source it suddenly resumes its: 
original direction, enters the mountains in lat. 36° ' 
20', and forces 1ts way through the numerous parallel 
ranges, flowing generally to the $.S W., till it do- 
bouchés upon the plain nea Arbela in lat. 36° 10’, 
long 44° 40', after which it runs 8, W. and S.W. by 
8, to the Tigris, Its course among the mountains is 
from 80 to 90 miles, exclusive of small windings; 
and it runs more than 100 imles through the plam. 
Its ordinary width, jusl above its confluence with 
the Tigris, is 25 feet * 

The Diyaleh, which lizs mostly within the limits 
that have been here assigned to Assyria, is formed 
by the confluence of two principal streams, known 
respectively as the Holwan, and the Shirwan, river. 
Of these, the Shirwan seems to bo the main branch. 
This stacam rises from the most eastcrn and highest 
of the Zagros ranges, in lat, 34° 45’, Jong. 47° 40! 
nearly. It flows at first west, and then nortli-west, 
parallel to the cham, but on entering the plain of 
Shahrizur, where tributaries join it from the north- 
edst and the north-west, the Shirwan changes its 
course and begins io run soutlr of west, a direction 
which 1¢ pursues till it enters the low country, about 
lat. 85° 5', long, 45° 55’, near Somiram. ‘Thence to 
the Tigris it has 4 course, which im dircct distance is 
150 miles, and 200 if we include only main windings ° 


5 Chesney, vol. p. 25, teman Eobatana, in the Journal of 
® See the map attached to Su I | the Geograpl coal Socrely, vol x, 
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The whole course cannot be léss than 380 miles, 
which is about the length of the Great Zab river, 
The width attained, before the confluence with the 
Tigris, is 60 yards,’ or three times the width of the 
Greater, and seven tunes that of the Lesser Zab. 

On tho opposite side of the Tigris, the tavella 
comes upon a region far less favoured by nature 
than tat of which we havo been lately speaking 
Western Assyria has but a scanty supply of Water ; 
and unless the labour of man is slalfully applied to 
compensate this natural deficiency, the greater part 
of the region tends to be, for ten months out of the 
twelve, a descit. The gensral character of the 
country is level, but not alluvial. A. line of moun- 
tains, 1ocky aud precipitous, but of no great cleva- 
tion, stretches across the northern part of the 1egion, 
running nearly-due cast and wost, and oxtending 
from the Euphrates at Rum-kalch (lat, 37° 17, 
long, 87° 50") to Til and Chelek upon gho Tigris, 
Below this, a vast slightly undulating plain extends 
from the northern mountains 10 the Babylonian 
alluvium, only interrupted about midway by a range 
of low limestone hills called the Sinjar, which leaving 
the Tigris near Mosul runs nearly fiom cast lo west, 
across central Mesopotamia, ancstrikes the Huphrates 
half-way between Rakkeh and Kerkesiych, nearly in 
long, 40°, 

The northern mountain region, called by Strabo 
“Mons Masius,” and by the A1abs the Kaiajah Dagh 
towards the west, and towards the cast the Jebel 
Tux, is on the whole a tolaably fortile country.’ It 
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contains a good deal of 1ocky land ; but has abundant 
spings, and in many parts is well wooded. Towards 
the west it is rathe: lly than mountainons;* but 
towards the east it rises considerably, and the cone 
above Mardin 1s both lofty and siriking.t The waters 
flowmg fiom the range consist, on the north, of a 
number of small brooks, which atter a short couise 
fall into the Tigris; on the south, of still more 
numerous and moie copious streams, which gradually 
unite, and eventually form two rather important 
rivers, ‘These rivers are the Belik, known anciently 
as the Bilécha,’ and the Western Khabour, called 
Habor m Seripture, and by the classical writers 
Aborthas or Chaboras.‘ 

The Belik rises anong the hills east of Orfa, 
about long, 39°, lat. 87°10’ Its course is at first 
somewhat east of south; but it soon sweeps round, 
and passing by the city of Harran the IIaran of 
Seriptuio gud the classical Carrha '—proceeds nearly 
due south to its juucon, a few miles below Rakkah, 
with the Huphiates, Tt is a small stream throughout 
its whole course,® which may be reckoned at 100 or 
120 nules. . 

The Khabour is a much more considerable river, 


the elder Niebuln  (Sce his Voyage 
en Aralie, pp 300334) On the 
genual fertility of the 16g on, com 
pre his Desereption de® l teabre, 
pp 1384 185  Stiabo’s wods uc 
well wuehed and just meet the 
cise ‘Lore 84 pev mapdpetos eb Sai 
poy lhavas avi 1 § 23, 

3 Nubulu, Voyage en Arable, pyr 
328 834, Pococh, Description of the 
Last, vol. upp 158 168, Chesi cy, 
Lup! ates Ha pedition, vol 1. p. 107, 

*~Miebuln, ,. 3L7; Livaid, Ne 


neveh and Babylon, ). 5t 

Sid Clap 8 

* Abonhas by Stalo Gen 
§ 27) and Procopius (2edl Pers ur 
6), Chaboras (XaBepas) by Phny 
(xxx. 3), and Plolomy (v 18) 
Othe furms of the word aie Abuias 
CABotpas, Ind. Char p 5), and 
Abowa (APapa Zosnn iti, 12). 

7)ln TN. v. 24, Do Cass 
sxv i, 53 Staab. xvi. 1, § 28, &e. 

® Chesney, Luphiates Hapedition, 
whi p48 
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Tt collects the waters which flow southward from at 
least two-thirds of ihe Mons Masius,? and has, be- 
sides, an important souree, wh ch tho A1ays 1egaid 


‘The Khahour fiom near Arban, lookmg north 





as the true “ head of the spring,” ! derived appaiently 
from a spur of the Sinjar range. ‘Chis staeam, which 


aon 


9 Aamsworth, Laucls in the Truck |! Ras eb Ain ae »p. dlb, 
of the Ten Thousand yp. TB, note’. | Lay}, p. 808, Aluswoitl, p 76 ) 
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rises about lat. 36° 40,’ long. 40,0 flows only a ltile 
south of east to its junction near Koukab with the 
Jerujer or river of Nisibis, which comes down from 
Mons Masius with a ccurse not much west of south. 
Both of these branches are forined by the union of a 
number of streams. Neither of them is fordable for 
- some distance above their junctiong and below it, 
they constitute a river of such magnitude as to be 
navigable tor a considerable distance by steamers.’ 
The course of the Khabour below Koukab is tor- 
tuous;* but its general direction is 8.5.W. The 
entire length of the stream is certainly not less than 
200 miles. 

The country between the “ Mons Masius” and the 
Sinjar range is an undulating plam, from 60 to 70 
miles in width, almost as devoid of geographical fea 
tes as the alluvium of Babyloma. From a height 
the whole appears to be a dead level ;* but the tra- 
veller finds, on descending, that the surface, like ihat 
of the American piaizies and the Roman Campagna, 
really rises and falls in a manner which offers a 
decided contrast io tho alluvial flats nearm the sea 
Great portions of the tract are very deficient in 
water. Only small streams descend from the Sinjar 
range, and these are soon absorbed by the thirsty 
soil; so that except in the immediate vicinity of the 
lulls north and south, and along the comses of the 
Khabouwr, the Behk, and their affluents, there is little 
natural fertility, and cultivation is difficult, The 
soil too is often gypsiferous; and its sult dnd nitrous 
exudations destroy vegetation ;* while at the same 

——* 





* Ainswoith, 1s © ‘Ibu p 6. 
3 Layaid, p. 804 s+ as ee 324 
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time the streams and springs arc fiom the samo 
cause for the most part braclish and unpalatable,’ 
Volcanic action probably did uot ecase ti the region 
very much, if at all, before the historical period, 
Fragments of basalt in many 1 laces strew the plain; 
and near the confluence of the two chief lanches 
of the Khabour, not only are old craters of voleanocs 
distinctly visible, but a cone still riscs from the contre 
of one, precisely like the cones in the craters of Hina 
and Vesuvius, composed entirely of loose lava, scorie, 
and ashes, and rising to the height of 300 feel 





Kouhas 


The name of th» remarkable hill, which is Koukab, 
is even thought to imply, that the volcano way havo 
been active within the time to which the traditions 
of the country extond.’ 








° Liyaid, pp. 242, 825, to signily “a jet of fire 01 flame,” 
7 Ind. p 308, Koukgh is said 


i 
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Sheets of water are so raic im this region, that the 
small lake of Khatoun1ych seems to deserve especial 
desemption. This lake 1s situated near the point 
where the Sinjar changes its character, and from a 
high rocky range subsides into low broken hills, Tt 
is of oblong shape, with 1s greater axis pointing 
nearly due east and west, in length about four miles, 
and in its greatest breadth somewhat less than three.* 
The banks are low and in part marshy, more especi- 
ally on the side towards the Khabour, which is not 
more than ten miles distant.” In the middle of the 
lake is a hilly peninsula, joined to the mainland by a 
narrow causeway, and beyond it a small island 
covered with trees. The lake abounds with fish and 
waterfowl; and its water, though brackish, is re- 
gaided ag remarkably wholesome both for man affd 
beast. 

The Sinjar range, which divides Western Assyria 
into two plains, a northern and a southern, is a soli- 
tary limestone 1idge, rising up abruptly fiom the flat 
country, which it commands to a vast distance on 
both sides. The hmestone, of which it is composed, 
1s white, soft, and fossiliferous; it detaches itself in 
enormous flakes fiom the mountain-sides, which are 
sometimes broken into a succession of gigantic steps, 
while occasionally thoy prosent the columnar appear: 
ance of basalt.t The flanks of the Sinjar arc seamed * 


® Seo Mi, Layaid’s maps at the md, lsc) ‘Ins is piobably the 
end of his Nineveh and Babylon. | Woh, o Mauli of somo wiiteis, 
Tor a general description of the lake, | winch 18 1opesorted as a tubutmy 
comjaie the samo wok, p, 824, {of the Khabom (See Chesney, 
with O Niebuhi’s Voyage en 4 ale, | Lupha ates Lapedation, vol. 1. p. 615 
p 816 Journal of Geo aphacal Socrety, vol 

® Along swamp, calld the Tol, | ix, p 428, &o 
extends fiom the lake lo withn a} |! Layad, Noneveh and Babylon, 
shot distanoe of the Khabom (Lay | 3 250, 
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ravines, and fiom i{lese small 


with innumerable 
are soon dispersed by ir gation, 


brooks issue, which 


Lake of hhatoun ven 





or absorbed in the thirsty plains? ‘Tho sides of the 
mountain are capable of being cultivated by means 


*Tayad, Neneveh and Babylon, p 26 Compaic Ninvck and as 
Remains, vol i. p. 813, note. 
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of terraces, and produce fair crops of corn and execl- 
lent fruit; the top is often wooded with fruit-trees 
or forest trees. Gcographically, the Sinjar may be 
regarded as the continuation of that range of hills 
which shuts in the Tigris on the west, from Tekrit 
nearly to Mosul, and then leaving the river strikes 
across the plain in a direction almost from cast to 
west as far as the town of Sinjar, which is in long. 
al° 52’ cast from Greenwich. Here the mountains 
change their course and bend to the south-west, till 
having passed the little lake described above, they 
somewhat suddenly subside,‘ sinking from a high 
ridge into low undulatmg hills, which‘ pass to the 
sonth of the lake, and then disappear in the plain 
altogether. According to some, the Sinjar here ter- 
minates; but perhaps it is best to regard it as rising 
again in the Abd el-aziz hills,* which, intervoning be- 
tween the Khabvuur and the Euphrates, run on in the 
same south-west direction from Arban to Zclabi. If 
tus be accepted as the true course of the Sinjar, we 
must view it as thrcwing out two important spurs 

One of theso is near its castern oxtremity, and ius 
to the south-east, dividing the plain of Zerg. from 
the great central level, Like the main chain, 16 is of 
limestone ; and, though low, has several remarkable 
peaks which serve as landmarks from a vast dis 

tance. The Arabs call it Kebritzyeh, or “the Sul-’ 
phur range,” from a sulphurous spring which rises 
at its foot.® The other spur is thrown out near 
the wesigrn extremity, in lat, 86°, long. 40° 16’ 





e 
+ Layatd, Nineveh and Babylon, | Chesney. (See Ins Luphiates Lape 
pp. 253 256 dition, vol i. p 105 
4 Ibid, p. 265 * Layad, Neneueh and Babylon, 
5 ‘ns is the view of Colonel| p 242, note, and p 240 
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neatly, and rons towards the north-vest, parallel to 
the course of the upper Khabour, which rises from 
its flank at Ras-el-Ain.”” The name of Abd-el-aziz is 
applied to this spur, as well as fo the continuation of 
the Sinjar between Arban and Halebi. It is broken 
into innumerable valleys and ravines,’ abounding 
with wild animals, and is scantily wooded with dwaif 
oak. Streams of water abound in it, 

Sou") of the Sinjar range, the country resumes the 
same level appearance which characterises it be- 
tween the Sinjar and the Mons Masius, A. low lme- 
stone ridge skirts the Tigris valley from Mosul to 
Tekvit,” and near the Euphrates the country 1s some- 
times slightly hilly ;’ but gonerally tho eye travels 
over a vast slightly undulating level, mbrokon by 

-eminences, and supporting but a scanty vegetation 
The description of Xenophon a little exaggerates the 
flatness, but is otherwise faithful enough :—“ In these 
parts the country was a plain throughout, as smooth 
as the sea, and full of wormwood ; if any other shrub 
or reed grew there, it had a sweet aromatic smell; 
but there was not a jrec in the whole region,”? 
Waier is still moro scarce than in the plains north 
of the Sinjar, ‘The brooks descending from that 
range are so weak that they generally lose them- 
selves in the plain before they have rim many miles, 
“In one case only do they seem sufficiently strong to 





———_—¢—~— 


7 Chesney, Luphrates Lmpedition, Abd el-aziz, acending to the same 
yp. a0, author. Cidbui p, LOo.J ° 

* Laymd, Nineveh and Babylon,| * Xen, Anab 1, 5,§1 Le rotre 
p. 842. 82 1G rére Fy pev fyi wedlov Moray 

* Thid. pp, 240, 241. duardy domep Oddarra, ayivdlov de 

' Chesney, Hupho ates Bepedstion, | whijpes et 8é ce xad GAdo evi Bdge #) 
pp. 52, 53, ‘The hills m this region | caAdpov, dravra foay ebddy, Somep 
aie of chalk formation, as is the | dodpara Sé8pov 8 ad8e egy. 
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form a river. The Tharthar, which flows by the 
ruins of Bl Hadhr, is at that place a considerable 
stieam, not indeed very wide, but so deep that horscs 
have to swim across 1.2 Iis course above Hl Hadhr 
has not been traced; but the most probable con- 
jecture seems to be that it is a continuation of the 
Sinjar river, which rises about the middle of the 
range, in long, 41° 50, and flows south-east through 
the. desert. The Tharthar appears at one time to 
have reached the Tigris near Tekrit,' but it now ends 
in a marsh or lake to the south-west of that city. 
The political geography of Assyria need not oc- 
eupy much of our attention. There is no native evi- 
dence that in the time of the great monarchy the 
country was formally divided into districts, to which 
any particular names were attached, or which were 
regarded as politically separate from one another ; 
nor do such divisions appear in the classical writers 
until the time of the later geographers, Stiabo, Dio- 
nysius, and Ptolemy. If it were not that mention is 
made in the Old Testament of certain districts within 
the region which has been here termed Assyria, wo 
should have no proof that in the carly times any 
divisions at all had been recognized. The names, 
however, of Padan-Aram, Aram-Naharaim, Gozan, 
{laleh, and (perhaps) Iuzzab, designate in Scripture 
particular portions of the Assyrian territory ; and as 
these portions appear ig correspond in some degree 
with the divisions of the classical geographers, we 
are led to suspect that these writers may in many, if 
notin most, cases have followed ancient and native 


3 Jota nol of Guographeeal Society,{ * Ind p. 61, Laymd, Neneveh 
vol.ix p 456 and its Hemeins, vol. i p. 816, 
4 Chesney, p 50 note 
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traditions or authorities. The principal divisions, of 
the classical geographers will therefore be noticed 
briefly, so far at least as they are intelligiblo. 
According to Sirabo,° the district within which 
Nineveh stood was called Aturia, which seems to be 
the word Assyria slightly corrupted, as we know 
that it habitually was by the Persians.’ The neigh- 
bouring plain country he divides into four regions 
Dolomené, Calachené, Chazené, and Achaboné. Of 
Dolomené, which Stiabo mentions but in one~place, 
and which is wholly omiticd by other authors, no 
account can be given.’ Calachené, which is porhaps 
the Calaciné of Ptolemy,’ must be the tract about 
Calah (Nimrud), or the country immediately noth 
of the Upper Zab river. Chazené, like Dolomend, is 
a term which cannot be explained’ Adiabené, on 
the contrary, is a well-known geographjeal expros- 
sion. It is the country of the Zab or Diab rivers, 


© Stiab, xvi 1, § 4. 

7 The form Aluiy (Aroupla) 18 
used likawisa by Arian (Jap, AZ, 
m, 7), and by Stephen (ad veo 
Nivas). Dio Cassius witles Atyia 
(‘Arupla), and assets that the 7 
was always used for tha s “by the 
baibauans” (ly, 28), Ib was cor- 
tanly so used by the Pormans (sce 
the Behrstun Inscreption, passim), 
but the Assyrians themselves, hke 
the Jews and the Gieeks, seom to 
have employed the s, 

% Dolomené is ingomously con- 
nected by Mons, C, Miille: with tho 
Dolbu of Auinn (C1. 11. Sev the 
LTyagment Hist @r,vol. ni. p 668 
Tt ia clea that the ethnic Aodgy 
(Steph Byz. ad yoo) would easily 
pass into Acdopyv Dalba, according 
to Aran, wis a ctty in Adiabend, 

® Ptol. vi 1. As Ptolemy, how 
evel, places Calaciné above Adia- 
bené, he may possibly mtond it fm 





Ch alomtis, 

Chazeué was indeed rientioned 
by Auwn wm lus Pareeca, and tl 
wo possessed that work, wo shon 1 
prcbably not fin much difficulty in 
wenting UW. But the hamment m 
Stophion (ad voo Xafynj) tclls us 
nothing of its evict postion = Ste- 
phim himsclf is clearly wroig 11 
qlac ng x. on the Daephrutes Atnan 
probably moludcd 16 im tho territory 
of Dolba, which was with lim a 
pa Lot Adiabené, (Seo above, note’, 
mc compme the hagment of Ar- 

mn: “Ty rabry rh POABIG (leg. 
AodBlg vel AohBaiy) kad rd wedla ris 
Xawis carpare'as él pijxerray 
drcrerapea 

9 Beo Strab avi Lt, § Tand § 19, 
Plan, I, Nv 12, vi. 18, Ptol. 
vi 1; Anian, Ty. 1113, Pomp 
Me.: 11, Solin. 48; Amm, Mare, 
xui_ 20, &e, 

* So Amminnus explains the 


R22 
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an either includes the whole of Eastern Assyria be- 
tween the mountains and the Tigris,‘ or more strictly 
is applied to the region between the Upper and 
Lower Zab, which consists of two large plains sepa- 
rated from each other by the Karachok hills. In this 
way Arbelitis, the plain between the Karachok and 
Zagros, would fall within Adiabené; but it is somo- 
tunes made a distinct region,® in which case Adiaberé 
must be restricted to the flat between the two Zabs, 
the Tigris, and the Kavachok. Chalonitis and Apol 
loniatis, which Strabo seems to place between these 
northern plains and Susiana,’ must be regarded as 
dividing between them the country south of the 
Lesser Zab, Apolloniatis (so called from its Gieck 
capital, Apollonia) lymg along the Tigris, and Cha- 
lonitis along the mountains from the pass of Derbend 
to Gilan.? gChalomitis seems to have taken iis name 
from a capital city called Chala,’ which lay on the 
great route connecting Babylon with the southern 
Ecbatana, and in later times was known as Holwan.! 


name—“ Nos autem 1d dicimns, 
quod m Ins tenis amnes sunt duo 
perpetu, quos ot tiansivimus, Dia- 
bas et Adiabas, juncti navalibis 
pontibus , meoqua intelhg: Adiabe 

nam cognominatam, ut a flumin 

bus maxims Algyptus, ct India, 
idemque Ibbea et Betica” 
xxm 6, 

4 Phny seoms to give to Adia- 
bend this oxtended sigmficntion, 
when he says,—‘ Adiabenen Tigi s 
vt anuutium smug cmydnt At levi 
eyus regio Medorum est.” (i. N. 
vi 9, compaie oh. vi. 26) 

5 Amm Mae 1s.¢ 

* As by Ptolemy (Geograph 


vi 1) 

7 Strab. xv, 3,§12; xvi 1,§1 

® The position of Chalonitis s 
yetty exactly mdtcated by Strabo, 


Polybius, and Jsidoia of Chatax. 
Strabo calls 16 rh» wept rd Zéypov 
pos Xadavirw (xvi. 1,§ 1) Poly- 
bius comects it with tho same 
mountam range (v. 54, § 7) Isidoie 
distmotly places 1t between Apollo 
matis and Media (Mans Barth. 
p. 6) See also Dionys Perieg, 1, 
1015, and Plin, ZN. vi. 27, 

° Ysid Mans Path 1so. Tact 
tus piobably intends the samo city 
by Ins “Unlus” (Ann vi, 41), 
whick hve couphs with Arteta 
Tt does uot appem to have beon 
identical cithe: with the Ualah of 
the Book of Kings, 0. wath the Calah 
of Genesis 

> ‘The iuins of Holwan weie vi 
sited by Sir_H. Rawhnson m the 
yeu 1836 Toi an account of them, 
and fo a notice of the impoitanco 
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Below Apolloniatis,? and (liko that distiict) skirting 
the Tigris, was Sritacené (so named from its capital, 
Sittacé?), which is commonly reckoned to Assyria,! 
but seems more properly regarded as Susianian ter- 
ritory. Such are the chicf livisions of Assyria cast 
of the Tigris, 

West of the Tigris, tho name Mesopotamia is com- 
monly used, like the Aram-Niharaim of the ohows, 
for the whole country betwen the two great rivers, 
Tlere are again several districts, of which httlo is 
known, as Acabené, Tmgené and Ancobaritis’ To- 
wards the north, along the flanks of Mons Masius 
from Nisibis to the Euphrates, Strabo seems 10 ae 
the Mygdonians, and to regard the country as Myg- 
donia.’ Below Mygdoma, towaids the west, he puts 
Anthemusia, which he extends as far as the Khabour 
river.” The region south of the Khabour and the 
Sinjar he seems to regard as inhabited entirely by 
Arabs? Ptolomy has, in lisu of the Mygdonia of 
Strabo, a district which ho cally Gauzanitis ;° and this 
name is on good grounds ilentified with the Gozan 
of Scripturo'—the iruc origmal probably of tho 


of Holwan in Mahometay times, seo 
the fournal of the Geographical Soc. 
vol ix pp 86 40. 

2 Stiabo identifies Sittacend with 
Apollomiatis (xv. 8, § 1 3 but fiom 
«Ptolemy (vi 1) ind othe geogia~ 
pheas wo gathcr that Sittacend was 
fin ther down the aver 

* Sittaed was first noticed by Tc~ 
cateus (Ti, 184) Et was visited 
by Xenophon tana ih 4, § 18), 
Strabo omtts all mention of1, We 
have notices of 16 m Phny i. N. 
vi. 27), and Stephan (ad voo 
Werraxy) 

‘Shah av. 1, § 1, cb passim, 





Pul vi. 1. 

* Ptol v 18, 

* Sab, xv, 1, § 1, aid § 28 

7 Tid § 27, Anthcinus’s derived 
its nuno fiom a ely Anthomus 
Stoph Byz), o1 <Antlemisas 
‘Tacit Isid.), built hy the Macedo 
vis a batweor ha Tiplaa. a aud 
the Belk. 

° Stab xvi 1, §26 Compas 
PH. N v 24 

» Ptol v 18 

2 Kings avn 63 xvh 11; x. 
12 1 Ghion, ¥. 26; Is, xaxvii, 12 
The identi teation love not depy rd 
upo1 the meie 1esunblance of name, 
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_Mygdonia” of the Groeks.? Gozan appeais to 
represent the whole of the upper country from which 
the longer affluents of the Khabour spring; while 
Halah, which is coupled with it in Scripture,’ and 
which Ptolemy calls Chalcitis, and makes border on 
Gauzanitis, may designate the tract upon the main 
stream, as it comes down from Ras-el-Ain.* Tho 
yegion about the upper sources of the Belik has no 
special designation in Strabo, but in Scripture it 
seems 10 be called Padan-Aram,' a name which has 
been well explained as “the flat Syria,” or “the 
country stretching out from the foot of the hills.” ° 
In the later Roman times it was known as Osrhoeéné ,” 
but this name was scarcely in use before the time of 

* the Antonines. 

The true heart of Assyria was the country close 
along the Tigris, from lat. 35° to 36° 30. Within 
these limits were the four great cities, marked by the 
mounds at Khorsabad, Mosul, Nimrad, and Kileh- 
Sherghat, besides a multitude of places of inferior 
“consequence. It has been generally supposed that 


‘but upon that, combmed with the 
montion of the Ilabo. (or Khabom) 
as the rive. of Gozan, and the mm- 
pled viemity of Gozan to Hman 
(Hmran) and Talah (Chalcitis), 

? See the aticle on “ Gozan” in 
Smith's Bibhcal Dictronary, vol 1 
p 726. The mital m (9) nm the 
woid Mygdonia is piobably a meio 
adjectival or particxpial mefix , while 
the d 1epesents the Somitic (1), 
according to an oidmary phonstic 
variation 

42 Kangs xvir 6, xvm. 11; 1 
Chron. v, 26 

2 One of the mounds on {ins 
stieam is still called Gla, o1 Kalah, 
by the Arabs (Seo Layaid’s Nin~ 


eveh and Babylon, p 312, note,) 

§ Gen axv, 20; xxv 2 7, &e 
‘Tho name 1s only used m Genosis 

© Btanley, Simat and Palestine, 
p 128, note! It 18 curious, how- 
eval, thet both Padan Aram and 
Aiam Naharaim recall the names of 
netions mbhpbiting these paits in 
the Assyiian times. The chiof in- 
habitants of tho Mons Masius mon 
tioned by the emly Assyuian kings 
me the Navi; and aovoss the Hu 
phnates, towaids Aleppo, thee 18 & 
tithe called the Patent. Probably, 
howevei, both comedences aro aca- 
dental, 

? Dio Cass xl 19; Ixviii 18, &. 
Ainan, Ti 2; Terodian, m 9, &e. 
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the left bank of the river was more properly Assyria 
than the right ;* and the 1Je. isso far correct, as that 
the left bank was in truth of primary value and im- 
portance,’ whence it naturally happened that three 
out of the four capitals were built on that side of the 
river. Still the very fact that one emly capital was 
on the right bank is cnough to show that both 
shores of the siream wore alike acenpied hy the 
race from the first; and this conclusion is abun- 
dantly confirmed by other indications thoughout the 
region, Assyrian ruins, the 1emaing of considerable 
towns, strew the whole country between the Tigris 
and Khabour, both north and south of the Sinjar 
range? On the banks of the Lower Khabour are the 
remains of a royal palace,’ besides many other tracos 
of the tract through which it runs having been per- 
manently occupied by the Assyrian people. Mounds, 
probably Assyrian, are known to extist along the 
course of the Khabour’s gicat western afflucnt;4 and 
even near Seruj, in the country between Tarran and 
the Euphrates, some cvidenco has beon found nos 
only of conquest but of occupation.’ Remains are 


® Ptolemy bounds Assays by the 
Tigus (@eopaph, vi. 1)  Phoy 
tdentifics Adiabené with Assyiia 
(7, N. v. 12) If the Muzzab of 
Nahum is 1eally * the Zab region’ 
(Smith’s Drblical Dictionary, sub 
voe,), that prophet would make tho 
same identification When Stiabo 
(xv 1, § 1) and Ainan (Aap Aler 
ui 7) place Atuua on the left hank 
rf the Tugus only, they indicate a 
sumular fechng 

® See above, pages 228 and 229 

* They ae less numeous noth 
of the Sinjat (Sco Laymd Nimeveh 
and Babylon, p. 252) Suit thee 
aie a cettam numbor of «i cicnt 


mounds in the mote northern plain 
(ibid pp 384, 386, and compe 
Nineveh and ats Remains, vol 1 
p 811) 

2 At Ailin. (Neneveh and Baby- 
lon, pp. 276, 270.) 

* Ibid pp 297 800 

4 Thi, p 812, and note 

® Pho colossal ons at tia place 
12 {eob long md 7 feot 8 inches 
lngh, aie unmistakably Assyrtn 
and must haye belonged to some 
Inge binldmg (See Clisnoy, Line 
ploutes Lapedition, volli pp V4, 
115, whenco the ropresentation ux 
tho noxt page 1s taken ) 
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perhaps more frequent on the opposite side of the 
Tigris; at any rate they are more striking and 
more important. Bavian, Khorsabad, Shereef Khan, 
Nebbi-Yunus, Koyunjik, 
and Nimiud, which have 
furnished by far the most 
valuable and interesting 
vf the Assyrian smowu- 
ments, all lie east of the 
Tigris; while on the 
west two places only 
have yielded relics wor- 
thy to be compared with these, Arban and Kileh- 
Sherghat. 

It is curious that in Assyria, as in early Chaldaa, 
there is a special pre-eminence of four cities An 
indication of this might seem to be contained in 
Genesis, where Asshm is said to have “ builded 
Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and 
Resen ;”*° but on the whole it is more probable that 
we have here a mistranslation (which is corrected 
for us in the margin’), and that three cities only are 
ascribed by Moses io the great patriarch. In the 
flourishing period of the empire, however, we actu- 
ally find four capitals, of which the native names 
seem to have been Ninua, Calah, Asshur, and Bit-- 
Sargina, or Dur-Sargina (the city of Sargon) all 
places of first-rate conscquence. Besides theso prin- 
cipal cities, which were the sole seats of government, 
Assyria contained a vast number of laige towns, few 





Colassl Joa, nea Seruy 


® Gen a 11, 12. rendoung. Had rhoboth been the 
7In the maigm we have WY niin name of a place, the term '% would 
tianslated “the streets of the aty,” scarecly haye been added. 
which 1s fat bettct than the textual 
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of which it is possible to name, but so numerous 
that they cover the whole face of the county with 
their ruins.? Among them were Tarbisa, Arbil, and 
Khazeh, in the tract between the Tigris and Mount 
Zagros; Haran, Tel-Apni, and Amida, towards the 
north-west frontier; Sirki (Cireesium), at tho con- 
fluence of the Khabour with tho Huphrates; Anat 
on the Hupluates, sume way below this junction, 
Tabiti, Magarisi, Shadikanni, Katni, Both-Khalupi, 
&e., in the district south of the Sinjay, betiveer 
the lower course of the Khabour and the Tigris. 
Here again, as in the case of Chaldza,? it is impos- 
sible at present to locate with accuracy all the 
cities, We must once more confino ourselves to 
the most important, and seck to detcimme, either 
absolutely or with a certain vaguencss, their several 
positions, 

Tt admits of no reasonable doubt that tho ruins 
opposite Mosul are thoso of Nineveh. Tho name of 
Nineveh is read on the bricks ;*aud a unifoim tradi- 
tion, reaching from the Arab conquest 10 compaia? 
tively recent times,’ attaches to the mounds them- 
selves the same title, They aro the most extensrve 
ruins in Assyria; and thon go graphical position 
suits perfectly all the notices of the geogiapheis and 
historians with rospect 10 the great Assyrian capital * 


® Laymd, Nineveh and ws Dte- Journ vol. xu, p 418, note’) ‘To 
muons, voli p dle, Nineork cy piove the couunuity of the ‘tad 
Babylon, pp 246, 240, 812, ILE] tion, 1b would be necossmy to quote 
&e., Jounal of Asiatic Socety, vo .| atl tiavcllas, from Benjamin of 
av. pp 808, 304, ‘Tudela to Mi, Layaid, who disputes 

° Sca above, page 20. ats value, but does no deny it 

''The caly Araan geogiaphas| * Soa ITmod 1, 198; Stab, xvi 
and_historians mentioned tho foits| 1, §3; Ptol vi. £, Phn. vi, 13, 
of Ninaw: to the enst aid of Mosul | § 16; Amm. Mare xvir 7; Dus 
to the west of the ‘ligiis (As Soe, |-lath. ad Dionys Pouog. 991. 
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As a subsequent chapter will be devoted to a descrip- 
tion of this famous city, it is chough 1m this place to 
observe that it was situated on the left or east bank 
of the Tigris, in lat. 35° 21, at the point where a 
considerable brook, the Khosr su, falls into the main 
stream. On its west flank flowed the broad and 
iapid ‘Tigris, the “arrow-stream,” as we may trans- 
late the word ,* while north, east, and south, oax- 
panded the vast undulating plain which intervenes 
between the river and the Zagros mountain range. 
Midway in this plain, at the distance of from fifteen 
to eighteen miles from the city, stood boldly up the 
Jebel Maklub and Ain-sufra hills, calcareous ridges 
rising nearly 2000 feet ® above the level of the Tigris, 
and forming by far the most prominent objects in the 
natural landscape.’ Insile the Ain Sufra, and parallel 
to it, ran the small stream of the Gomel, or Ghazi, 
hke a ditch skirting a wall, an additional defence in 
that quater. On the south east and gouth, distant 
about fifteen miles, was the strong and impetuous 
current of the Upper Zab, completing the natural * 
defences of the position, which way excellently chosen 
to be the site of a great capital. 

South of Nmoveh, at the distance of about twenty 
niles by the direct route and thirty by the course of 


* 


4 See below, ch iv 227), as ealy as Moses (Gen, 1 


' So Sabo, a1 14, § 8; Thn. 745, and by the Assyrians about 
HN v1.27, Q.Cint av. ¥, $16, &e. +e 1000, (Jovi nal ode, Soc, vol 
Ti me ae, however, same diffienit e% Ly b auv.) Té os cunjectiucd tha 
attaching to (us etymology. Its 16 Was a 1oob di’ im ancient 
Auan, not Semitic figia, as € an | Babylonian, of cognate ongin with 
ALLOW, standing connected with the | the “‘Sansent tj, fiom which the 
Sansout ty, “to sharpen,” Aime | forms Dekel, Digla, or Diglath were 
man zeg, “a javelm, Peisian teg/, } deyyed 

“a blade,* and dr, “an auow.” 5 Capt, Jones, in the Jownal of 
Yet it was used by the Jows, under zhe 45 Soc, vol. xv. p 299. 

the shghtly couny ted form of Dekel, 0 Ty D. 208 ( 
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Pan ot the hums al Nn nad (C yah) 


the Tigris,’ stood the second city of the empire, Qalah, 
the site of which is marked by tho extensive ruins at 
Nimrud’ Broadly, this place may be said to have 
been built at the confluonce of the Tigris with the 
Upper Zab; but in strictness i, was on the Tigris 
only, the Zab flowing five or six iniles further io tho 
south,” and entoring the Tiguis at leas nine miles 


7 So Colonel Chesney (Huphrats not to mention that thee ao no 
Lyapedition, vol 1 p. 21). mmpoatant iuims m ths position 

“Sn I Rawlmson and Di. Hinokg, 2. Cala i, moreover, fit gave name 
agieo m reading the ancient nam to Ptolemy’s Calacind, should be 
of thas oly as Calah. At the samo away fiom tho ryer, for by placmg 
time 16 18 not to be demed that Cnlacind ubove Adinbend, ho almost 
there aie difficultes m the idenlifi- catamly méant fiithe fiom the 
cation, 1, Nenrud beg only 20 uve 
mules fiom Nmoych, 1b 13 dufhowlt °° Journal of As Soo vol. xv. 
to find 100m for Reson, a “giett p 842. At the same time it must 
city” (Gen. x 12) between them, ho admitted thit wate from the 


2 
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below the Nimrud ruins.t’ These ruins at present 
occupy an area somewhat sho of a, thousand Rng- 
lish acres,’ which is little more than one-half of the 
area of the .uins of Nineveh; but it is thought that 
the place was m ancient times considerably larger, 
and that the united action of the Tigris and some 
winter streams has swept away no small portion 
of the ruins? They form at preseut ALL iieyulas 
quadrangle, the sides of which face the four cardinal 
points. On the north and east the rampart may still 
be distinctly traced. [t was flanked with towers 
along its whole course,‘ and pierced at uncertain in- 
tervals by gates, but was nowhere of very great 
strength or dimensions. On the south side it must 
have heen especially weak, for there it has disap- 
peared altogethex. Here, however, it seems pro- 
bable that the Tigris and the Shor Deireh stream, to 
which the present obliteration of the wall may be 
ascribed, formed in ancient times a sufficient pro 
tection. Towards the west, it scems to be certain 
that the Tigris (which 1s now a mile off) anciently 
flowed close to the city’ On this side, directly 
facing, the river, and ex{ending along it a distance of 
600 yards,° or more than a third of a mile, was the 
royal quarter, or portion of the city occupied by the 
palaces of the kings  [t consisted of a raised plat- 





Zab was conducted mto the aty by 5 Id 180, ds Soo Jownal, 
a canal and tine! of whych mee vol. xv. pp, 342, 343. 
will be said in another chapter * See Mr Layeud: s Plan” u 
1 Chesney, | 8 his Nineveh and Babylon, op. 
= Capt Jones, ia the Journal of | 655 Tor the present state of tho 
the Aswutie Soc. yol. xv. pp 847 | ruiis, see lus Neneveh and tls Ji 
361. mains, vol 1. opp. p. 381, aud com 
3 Thid. vol av. p. 347, paie the chart (supra, p. 251), which 
+ Layaid, Nuwieh and aissiay 1s reduced favm Captam 1 Jones's 
p 656 Survey. 
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form, forty fect above the level of the plain, com- 
posed in some parts 6f rubbish, in others of 1egular 
layers of sun-dried bricks, and casod on every sido 
with solid stone masonry, containing an urea of sixty 
English acres, aud in shape almost a regular rect- 
angle, 560 yards long, and from 350 to 450 broad.’ 
The platform was protected at its edges by a parapel, 
and is thought to have bean ascended in various placos 
by wide staircases, or inclined ways, lending up from 
the plain? The greater part of its area is occupied 
by the remains of palaces constructed by various 
native kings, of which a more particula account will 
be given in the chapter on thé architecture and other 
arts of the Assyrians.’ 1¢ contains also the ruins of 
two small temples, and abuts at its north-westorn 





angle on the most singular structme which has as 
yet been discovered among the remams of the Assy- 
vian cities. This is the famous tower or pyramid 
which looms so conspicuously over the Assyrian 
plains, and which has always attracted tho spacial 





7 Tho platform is not quitereguia,  & Taymd, Nineveh and Babylon, 
bemg bioador towards the south than p 054 
towards the noith, as will be seon in ~—® Seo below, chap, vi. 
the plan. 
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notice of the traveller’ An exact description of this 
remarkable edifice will be given hereafter. It appears 
fiom the’ inscriptions on its bricks to have been com- 
menced by one of the carly kings, and completed by 
another Its internal structure has led to the suppo- 
sition that it was designed to be a place of burial for 
one or other of these monaichs. Another conjecture 
is, that it was a watcli-tower;? but this seems very 
unlikely, smce fo trace of any mode by which it 
could be ascended hag been discovered. 

Forty miles below Calah, on the opposite bank of 
the Tigris, was a third great city, the native name of 
which appears to have been Asshur, This place is 
represented by the ruins at Kileh Sherghat, which 
ave scaicely inferior in extent to those at Nimrud or 
Calah.? It will not be iecessary to describe minutely 
this siteyas in general character it closely resembles 
the other ruins of Assyria Long lines of low mounds 
mark the position of the old walls, and show that the 
shape of the city was quadrangular The chief object 
is a large square mound or platform, two and a half 


mile IIo placud tho 
Nineveh, ond on the Duphiates 
(Sea Diod Sic, u. 7, $1.) The 


1 Xenophon desciibes Calah, wht ch 


yiamid at 
he calls Larissa (compaic the La k 


chisa, 4p95, of the Samaiitan Pn- 
tateuch), as “a vast deserted city, 
formally whabited by the Med:s; 


it was,’ he says, “surounded by a | ( 


wall 26 feet broad, 100 fuet high, 
and nealy seven miles in ciicum- 
ference, built of baked brick, with a 
stone basement to the height of 20 
fect.” He then observes * fap” 
airy ri médw iy supapis Ndln, 
vd pév ebpos mrcOpov, 7d 82 tos 
Sto middpwv.” (Anab in 4, § 9.) 
Ctesias, with his usual exaggeration, 
made the width nine stades, and 
the height eight stades, o nealy a 


mnposing effect of the structine even 
now is witnessed to by Mi, Layad 
Nineveh and its Remains, vol i. 
p. £); Colonel Rich (2 destan, vol. 
ti_p 182); Colonel Chesney (Zu 
phates Lapedition, vol 1 21) 5 
and Captain Jones (As. Soc. Jowrnal, 
vol xv. pp. 648, 349) 

2 This is the opmion of Captam 
eras Soc. Journal, vol. xv. 
I. 34 

* Seo Layad, Nineveh and its 
Remaims, vol. 1. p 5, and vol, ii, 
p. 44, 
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miles in circumference, and in places a hunched feet 
above the levol of the plain, composed in part of sun- 
dried bricks, in part of natural eminences, and exhi- 
biting occasionally remains of a casing of hewn stone, 
which may once have encircled the whole structure. 
About midway on thé north sido of the platform, 
and close upon ils edge, is a high cone or pyramid 
The rest of the platform 1s covered with the remains 
of walls and with heaps of rubbish, bit does not show 
much trace of important buildings. This city has 
been supposed to represent tho Biblical Reson ; but 
the description of that place as lying “ between 
Nineveh and Calah” secms to render the identifi- 
cation worse than uncertain, 

The ruins at Kileh-Sherghat are the last of any 
extent towards the south, possessing a decidedly 
Assyrian character, To complete our survey, there- 
fore, of the chief Assyrian towns, we must icturn 
northwards, aud, passiuy Nineveh, diuect om atton- 
tion to the magnificent ruins on the small stream of 
the Khosr-su, which havo mad> the Arab villago of 
Khorsabad one of the best known names in Oriental 
topography. About nine miles from the -north-cast 
angle of the wall of Nmeveh, in a direction a very 
little east, of north, stands tho rnin known as Khorsa< 
bad, from a small village which formerly occupied 
its summit*—the scene of the labours of M. Bolta, 
who was the fist to disentomb from among the 
mounds of Mesopolamia the relics of an Assyrian 
palace. The enclosure at Khorsabad is nearly square 
in shape, cach side being about 2000 yards long. 

e 





*Mi Botta pwchased and 1e Nenoveh, p, 67, note.) 
moved this villuge bofoio he made * S.9 Goptam Jones's Sw vey, 
his great excayations (Letters fom sheet I. 
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No part of it 18 very lofty, but the walls are on every 
side well marked. Their angles point towards the 
caidinal+pomts, or nearly so; and the walls them- 
selves consequently face the north-east, the north- 
west, the south-west, and the south-east. ‘Towards 
the middle of the north-west wall, and projecting 
considerably beyond 1t, was a raised platform of the 
usual character; and here stood the great palace, 
which is thought to havo been open to the plain, 
and on that side quite undetended.® 

Four miles only from Khorsabad, in a direction a 
little west of north, are the ruins of a smaller Assy- 
rian city, whose native name appears to have been 
Tarbisi, situated not far from the modern village of 
Sherif-khan. Here was a palace, built; by Bsar- 
haddon for one of his sons, as well as several temples 
and other edifices [mn the opposite direction, at the 
distance of about twenty miles, is Keremlis, an Agsy- 
lian Yruiu, whose name cannot yet be readeed plio- 
netically.’ West of this site, and about half way 
between the ruins of Ninevch and Nimrud or Calah, 
is Selamiyah, a village of some size, the walls of 
which are thought to be of Assyrian construction.® 
We may conjecture that this place was the Resen, or 
Dasé, of Toly Scripture, which is said to havo been 
a large city, interposed between Nineveh and Calah.’ 
Tn the same latitude, but considevably further to the 


5 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon,  ° Journal of Asiatee Socrety, vol. 
p 650 XY. pp J61 and 374 

7 The name 18 formed of two cle ° Tho LXX. interpetes have 
monts, the first meaning aty, which | Aco m tho place of the Ichew 
wot bo Dur o1 Beth. Tho second | 0) Tho 'Taigums substitute the 
elenient 1s the name of a god othei- | wholly different name of Tol-Aggar 
wiso unknown to us; and this, beng | (qpx-by) 
& meio Monogram, cannot be repie- | 1 Gen, x. 12, 
sented phonetically, 
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east, was the famous city of Arabil or Arbil,? known 
to the Grecks as Arbela, and to this day retaining ity 
ancient appellation. These were the principal towns, 
whose positions can be fixed, belonging to Assyria 
Proper, or the tract in the ummediate vicinity of 
Nineveh. 

Besides these places, the inscriptions mention a 
large number of cities which we cannot definitely 
connect with any particular site. Such are Zaban 
and Zadu, beyond the lower Zab, probably some- 
where in the viemity of Kerkuk; Kurban, Thdu (°), 
Napulu, Kapa, in Adiabene; Avabkha and Khapar- 
khu, the former of which names recalls the Arra- 
pachitis of Ptolemy,’ in the district about Arbela; 
Ilurakha, Sallat (?), Dur-Tila, Dariga, Lupdu, and 
many others, concerning whose situations it is not 
even possible to make any rearonable conjecture Th 
whole country between the Tigris and the mountains 
was evidently studded +hickly with towns, as it is at 
the present day with ruins;* but until a minute and 
searching examination of the entire region has taken 
place, it is idle to attempt an assignment to parti- 
cular localities of these comparatively obscure names 

In Western Assyria, or the tact on the right bank 
of the Tigris, while there is reason to believe that 
population was as dense, and that cities were as 
numerous, as on the opposite side of tho river,’ even 





* Aibil is otymologically; “the fish,’ © namo not very intellgiblo, 
city of the fom gods,” buv 1 is noc ; It -vas ostaanly to the cast of tho 
known which are the deities m-# Ligiis, and piobably not fa fom 
tended ‘This place 1s fist men | Ailele , 
tioned m the 1cign of Shamns-Vul, 4 Journal of Asiatic Socvol 
the son of the Black Obchsk king, | p £04, Fi 
about no. 850 * 5 Laymd, Nineveh and its Re- 

® Geograph vi. 1.  Arapkhn | mains, vol 1. p 815; Winevch and 
would he ctymologically “the fom | Balylon, pp. 246, 246, 


who. 1. 8 
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fewer sites can be deternmately fixed, owing to the 
catly decay of population in those parts, which seem 
to have fallen’ into their present desert condition 
shortly after the destiuction of the Assyrian empire 
by the conquering Medes. Besides Asshur, which is 
fixed to the ruins at Kileh-Sheighat, we can only 
locate with certainty some half-dozen places. These 
‘are Nazibina, which is the modern Nisibin, the Nisibis 
of the Greeks; Amidi, which is Amida or Diarbekr ; 
Haran,’ which retains its name unchanged ; Sirki, 
which is the Greek Circestum,’ now Kerkesiyeh ; 
Anat, now Angah, on an island in the Euphrates; 
and Sidikan, now Arban, on the Lower Khabour. 
The other known towns of this region, whose exact 
position is more or less uncertain, are the follow- 
ing: Tavnusir, wlich is perhaps Dunisir, near 
Mardin; Guzana, or Gozan,’ in the vicinity of Nisi- 
bin; Razappa, or Rezeph, probably not far from 
Harran; Tel-Apni, about Orfah or Ras el-Ain ; Tabiti 
and Magarisi, on the Jerujer, or river of Nisibin , 
Katni and Beth-Khalupi, on the Lower Khabour ; 
Tsupri and Nakarabani, on the Euphrates, betwecn 
its junction with the Khabour and Anah; and Khuzi- 
rina, in the mountains near the source ol the Tigris. 
Besides these, the inssriptions contain a mention of 
some scores of towns wholly obscure, concerning 
which we cannot even determine whether they lay 
west or east of the Tigris, 
Such are the chief geographical features of Assyria. 








© The name of Taran has not, I! v 26,) : 
believe, been found in the Assyiim | 7 See Mi Tox Talbot's Assyrian 
mseriptions , but 1b is mentioned in | Yevts Translated, p 31. 
Kings and Chionieles as an Assyiinn} ® Seo 2 Kings, 1 8,0 
city, (2 Kings xix, 12; 1 Chron 
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It remains to notice briefly Lhe countries by which 
it was bordered 

To the east lay the mountain region of Zagros, in- 
habited principally, during the earlier times of the 
Empire, by the Zimri, and afterwards occupied by 
the Medes, and known asa portion of Media, This 
region is one of great strongth, and at the same time 
of munch productiveness and fertility. Composed of 
a large number of parallel ridges, Zagros contains, 
besides rocky and snow-clad summits, a multitude of 
fertile valleys, watered by the great affluents of the 
Tigris or their tributaries, an] capable of producing 
rich crops with very little cultivation, The sides of 
the hills are in most parts clothed with foests of 
walnut, oak, ash, plane, and sycamore, while mul- 
berries, olives, and other fruit-trees abound ; in many 
places the pasturage is excellent; and thus, notwith- 
standing its mountainous character, the tract will 
bear a large populauon,’ Its defensive ssrength is 
immense, equalling that of Switzcrland before mili- 
tary roads were constructed across the High Alps, 
The few passes by which it can be traversed seem, 
according 10 the graphic phraseology of the anéients, 
to be carried up ladders; they surmount six or soven 
successive ridges, often reaching the clevation of 
10,000 feet,’ and are onl} open during seven months 
of the year. Nature appears to have intended Zagios 
ee 


® See Rich's Kundsstan, vol i | Sravls in Kurdistan, vol 1 pp 80 
pp. 48.192, Ker Pouter, Lravels,} 195, vol. 1. pp. 179-204 
vol, xi, pp, 187219; Amswath,| ' Diod Sic. xx. 21, §2, Compma 
Travels, vol, upp, 188-826; Lay-| Kinch, Persran Empire, p. 743 
nd, Neneveh and its Remams, vol | and sce also Asworth's Researches, 
1, pp. 168-285 , Nineveh and Baby-| pp 224, 225. 
lon, pp. 367 884, and 416-486,| * Layad, Nineueh and Babylon 
Journal of Geographical Socrety,|p. 480; Jomnal of Geograpi hacead 
vol. ix pp. 2666, &e.; Taser, | Sonety, vol xvi. p 49. 
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as a sevenfold wall for the protection of the fertile 
Mesopotamian lowland from the marauding imbes 
inhabiting the bare platcau of Iran. 

North of Assyria lay a country very similar to the 
Zagres region, Armenia, like Kurdistan, consists, 
for ihe most part, of a number of parallel mountain 
ranges,’ with deep valleys between them, watered by 
great rivers or their affluents. Its highest peaks, like 
those of Zagios, ascend considerably above the snow- 
line* It has the sams abundance of*wood, especially > 
in the more northern parts; and though its valleys 
are scarcely so fertile, or its products so abundant 
and varied, it is still a country where a numerous 
population may find subsistence. The most striking 
contiast which it offers to the Zagrog region is in the 
chrection of its mountain ranges. The Zagyros ridges 
run from north-west to south-east, like the principal 
mountains of Italy, Greece, Arabia, Hindustan, and 
Cochin China; those of Armenia have a course from 
a little north of east to a little south of west, like the 
Spanish Sierras, the Swiss and Tyrolese Alps, the 
Southern Carpathians, the Greater Balkan, the 
Cilician Taurus, the Cyprian Olympus, and the 
Thien Chan. Thus the axes of the two chains are 
nemly at right angles to one another, the triangular 
basin of Vau occurring at #he point of contact, and 
softening the abruptness of the transition. Again, 
whereas the Zagros mountains present their gradual 
slope to the Mesopotamian lowland, and rise in 
higher and higher ridges as they recede frem it, the 
mountains of Armenia ascend at once to their full 


7 Laymd, Niweveh and Babjlon, 1 Ches rey, Euphrates Bupedition, 
pp 6,7 Compmae Stab si 12,4 vol 1 p. 69, Laymd,! a co 
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height from the level of the Tigris, and the ridges 
then gradually decline towards the Huxiuo. It fol- 
lows from this last contrast, that, while Zagros in- 
vites the inhabitants of tho Mesopolamian plain to 
penetrate its recesses, which are at first readily acces 
sible, and only grow wild and savage towards tho 
interior, the Armenian mountains repel by presenl- 
ing their greatest difficulties and most barren aspect 
at once, seeming, with their rocky sides and snow- 
clad summits, to form an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to an invading host. Assyrian history bears 
traces of this difference; for while the mountain 
region to the east is gradually subdued and occupied 
by the people of the plain, that on the noith con- 
tinues to the last in a state of hostility and semi- 
independence, 

West of Assyria (according to the extent which 
has here been given to it), the border countries were, 
towards tha south, Arabia, and fowards the north, 
Syria, A desert region, similar 10 that which 
bounds Chaldea in this direction, extends along the 
Euphiates as fer north as the 36th parallel, ap- 
Fronching commonly within a very short distance of 
the river. This has beon at all times tho country of 
the wandering Arabs, [1 is faaversed in places by 
rocky ndges of a low elevation, and intercepted by 
occasional wadys; but otherwise it 1s a continuous 
gravelly or sandy plam, incdpable of sustaming a 
settled population, Between the desert and ihe 
river intervenes commonly a narrow strip of Leriile 
territory, which in Assy1ian times was hold by the 
Tsukhi or Shuhitos, and the Arameans or Syrians, 





® Niebuln, Desereptian de PAs abie, p, 2. 
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North of the 36th parallel, the general elevation of 
the country west of the Euplirates rises. There is an 
alternation of bare undulating hills and dry plains, 
producing wormwood and other aromatic plants. 
Permanent rivers are found, which either terminate 
in salt Jakes or run into the Euphrates. In places 
the laud is tolerably fertile, and produces good crops 
of grain, besides mulberries, pears, figs, pomegranates, 
olives, vines, and pistachio-nuts’ Here dwelt, in 
the time of the Assyrian Empire, the Khatti, or 
Hhttites, whose chief city, Carchemish, appears to 
have occupied the site of Hierapolis, now Bambuk. 
In a military point of view, the tract is very much 
less strong than either Armenia or Kurdistan, and 
presents but slight difficulties to invading armies. 
The tract south of Assyria was Chaldea, of which 
a description has been given in an earlier portion of 
this volume? Naturally, it was at once the weakest 
of the border countiics and the one posscssing the 
greatest attractions to a conqueror. Nature had in- 
deed left it wholly without defence; and though art 
was probably soon called in to remedy this defect, 
yet iticould not but continue the most open to attack 
of the various regions by which Assyria was sur- 
rounded. Syria was defended by the Euphrates at 
all times a strong, frontier ; Avabia, not only by this 
great stream, but by her arid sands and burning 
climate; Armenia and Kurdistan had the protection 
of ther lofty mountain ranges. Chaldwa was ne 


torally without either land or water barrier; and 
. 


® Ainswoith, Travels un the Track 7 Ainswoith, Travels and Re- 
of the Ten Lousand p 67, Pocock, sea ches, vol 1 pp 805 858 , Pocock, 
Description of the Last, vol, ii pp. Deseryption, te, vol it p. 165 
160 172. ® Suma, pp 3-18 
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the mounds and dykes whereby she stiove to supply 
her want were at the best poor substitutes , for 
Natue’s bulwarks TLere again geographical features 
will be found to havo had an important bearing on 
the course of history, the close connexion of the two 
countries, in alnfost every age, resulimg from thei 


physical couformation. 
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Cuaptor II. 





CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


“ Assyuia, celebiitate ob siagiibidind, et multiformi foracitate ditissima ” 

Axor, Marc, axun. 6, 

In describing the climate and productions of Assyria, 
it will be necessary to divide it into regions; since 
the country is so large and the physical geography 
so varied, that a single description would necessarily 
be both incomplete anid untrue, Eastern Assyria has 
a climate of its own, the result of its position at the 
foot of Zagros. In Western Assyria we may dis- 
tinguish three climates, that of the upper or moun- 
tainous country extending from Bir to Til and 
Jezireh, that of the middle region on either side of 
the Sinjar range, and that of the lower region mme- 
diately bordering on Babylonia. The climatic dif- 
ferences depend in part on latitude; but probably in a 
greater degree on differences of elevation, distance or 
vicimty of mountains, and the like. 

Hastern Agsyiia, from its vicinity to the high and 
snow-clad range of Zagros, has a climate at once 
cooler and moister than Assyria west of the Tigris. 
The summer heats are tempered by breezes from the 
adjacent mountains, and though trying to the con- 
stitution of an Huropean, are far less oppressive than 
the torrid blasts which prevail on the other side of 
the riven’ A good deal of ram falls in the winter, 

La 





1 Journal of Astaire Socrety, vol, | “ torid blasts,” which ave the curse 
xy, p 299 Tnastein Assyriz 1s | of these counties Mi. Laymd ex 
-not, however, entioly fice fiom the | peuenced at Koyunynk “tho sher- 
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Caar, Il. 


and even in the spring; while, after the rains aro 
past, there is frequently an abundant dow, which 
supports vegetation and helps to give coolness to 
the air. The winters are modorately severe * 

In the most southern part of Assyria, from lat, 
34° to 35° 80’, the climgte scarcely diffors froin that 
of Babylonia, which has been already described * 
The same burning summers, and the same chilly, but 
not really cold, winters prevail in both districis; 
and the time and character of the rainy season is 
alike in each The summers are perhaps a little 
less hot, and the winters a little colder than in the 
more southern and alluvial region ; but the difference 
is inconsiderable and has never been accntately 
measured, 

In the central part of Western Assyria, on either 
side of the Sinjar range, the climate is decidedly 
cooler than in the region adjoining Babylonia. In 
summer, though the heat is great, especially from 
noon to sunset,’ yet the nights ae rarely oppressive, 
and the mornings are onjoyable, Tho spring-time in 
this region is absolutoly delicious ;° the autumn is 
pleasant; and the winter, though cold and accom- 
panied by a good deal of rain and snow,’ is rarely 
prolonged and never intensely rigorous. Storms of 
thunder and lightning are frequent,’ especially in 


° Seo Mi Layard’s account of his 
‘wail Lo the Sinjm and the Khabour 
im 1t50  (Nmeveh and Babylon, 
pp. £84 8365 cf, Purbcalualy pp 
246, 260, 278, and 324.) 


ghta, or bunmg winds fiom the 
south, which occasionally swept over 
the countiy, diving in they shoit- 
lived fury everything before them.” 


(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 864) 
1 * Journal of static Soviety, 
8.0, 
® Ainswoxth’s Assyrut, p 82, 
4 Supra, pp. 35-38. 
5 Chesney, Zuphaates Depedition, 
vol 1 y, 106 


7 Chesney, | sc. 

® Laymd, Mipoveh gill wis Ro- 
maint, yol 1. p. 124, vol ii, p 64 
Ninench and Babylon, py 242, 248, 
and 204, 298, Rioh’s Kurdesten, 
vol.i.p 10, 
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spring, and they are often of extraordinary violence : 
hailséones fall of the sze of pigeon’s eggs;° the hght- 
ning is incessant; and the wind rages with fury. 
The force of the tempest is, however, soon exhausted ; 
in a few hours’ time it has passed away, and the sky 
is once more cloudless ; a delightful calm and fresh- 
ness pervades the air, producing mingled sensations 
of pleasure and repose.’ 

The mountain tract, which terminates Western 
Assyria to the north, has a climate very much more 
rigorous than the central region. The elevation of 
this district is considerable,’ and the near vicitity 
of the great mountain country of Armenia, with its 
eternal snows and winters during half the year, tends 
greatly to lower the temperature, which in the winter 
descends to eight or ten degrees below zero® Much 
snow then falls, which usually lies for some weeks ; 
the spring is wet and stormy, but the summer and 
the autumn are fine; aud in the western portion of 
the region, about Tarian and Orfah, tho summer heat, 
is great. The climate is here an “extreme” one, to 
use an expression of Humboldt’s the range of the 
thermometer being even greater than it isin Chaldea, 
reaching nearly (or perhaps occasionally exceeding) 
120 degrees.* 

Such is the present climate of Assyria, west and 
east of the Tigris. There is no reason to believe 
that it was very different in ancient times, If irriga- 


® Layad, Nineveh and Babylon, vol 1. p 107 
p 294, Jones, Journal of Asiatze + Colonel Chesney says: “ho 
Socrety, vol xv. p. 360. heat m_summet 1s 110° under a 
1 Layand, ibid, p, 243, tent’? (Luph ates Expedition, 1.8, 0.) 
? Mr, Amswoith estimates the Mi. Aimswoith says the themo 
average elevation at 1800 feet (ds moter reaches 115° in the shade 
Sip) Wt, P, 29). (p 81). 
5% Chesnoy, Lup) rates Lvpedition, 
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tion wag then more common ind cultivation more 
widely extended, the temperature would no doubt 
have been somewhat lower and the wr more moist, 
But neither on physical nor on histoical grounds 
can it be argued, that the differonce thus produced 
was more than slight. The chief causes of the re- 
markable heat of Mesopolamia—so much exceeding 
that of many countries under the same parallels of 
latitude~-are its near vieintty to the Arabian and 
Syrian deserts, and its want of trees, those great, 
refrigerators.© While the first of these causes would 
be Wholly untouched by cultivation, the second would 
he affected in but a small degice, The only tree, | 
which 1s known to have been anciently cultivated in 
Mesopotamia, is the date-palm ; and as this ccases to 
bear fruit * about lat. 35°, its greater cultivation could 
have prevailed only in a very small portion of the 
country, and so would havo vffected the general 
chmate but little. Historically, too, we find, among 
jhe carhest notices which have any climatic bear. 
ing, indications that the temperature and the con- 
sequent condition of the country wore anciently very 
nearly what they now are, Xeyophon speaks of the 
barrenness of the tract between the Khabom and 
Babylonia, and tho entire absence of forage in as 
strong terms as could be used at the present day,’ 
Arrian, following his excollent authorities, notes that 


. 


5 Humboldt mentions thice ways 
a Which tees coul the wi, vie, by 
cooling shade, by eynapotation, and 
by rachation, ‘‘ Torests,” he saya, 
“protect the giound fiom the direct 
iays of the sun, ovapointe fluids 
elaboiated by the taces themselves, 
and cool the stiata of an in imme- 
chate contact with them by the sadi- 


ation of heat from their appondiculm 
organs o leaves Caspects of Na- 
tae, vol.1 p. 127, 1D. oy 

¢ Chosnay, Luphrates Hapedition, 
vol 1,3 106. 

7 Xon, dnab, i. B, § 6, Ob yap 
fp_xdpros, ot8é Ado Bédpov oben, 
GAG Pirt Hv dara H Xoopu. 
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Alexander, after crossing the Euphrates kept close 
to the hills, “because the heat there was not so 
scorching aa it was lower down, and-because he could 
then procure green food for his horses.”® The 
animals too which Xenophon found in the country are 
either such as now mhabit it, or where not such, 
they are the denizens of hotter iather than colder 
climates and countries,* 

The fertility of Assyria 1s a favourite theme with 
the ancient writers? Owing to the indefiniteness of 
their geographical terminology, it is however uncer- 
tain, in many cases, whether the praise which they 
bestow upon Assyria is really intended for the country 
“here called by that name, or whether it does not 
yather apply to the alluvial tract already described, 
which is more properly termed Chaldwa or Babylonia, 
Naturally Babylonia is very much more fertile than 
most parts of Assyria, which being elevated above 
the courses of the rivers, and possessing a saline and 
gypsiferous soil, tends in the absence of a sufficient, 
water supply, to become a bare and arid desert. 
Trees are scanty in both regions except along the 
river courses; but in Assyria, even grass fails after 
the first burst of spring; and the plains, which for a 
few weeks have been carpeted with the tenderest 
verdure and thickly strewn with the brightest and 
loveliest flowers,’ Lecome, as the summer advances, 


® Aman, Lop, Aler. in. 7. 2 Hood i, 1893, Shab xv 1, 

® As bustards, antelopes, and wild § 14; Dionys Peneg. 092 999 ; 
ASSES. Pin, 7. vi 26, amm, Mare. 

' As the ostiich. Tt 13 oumtous | xxi. 6, &e. 
that Heeien should iegaid tho wild ° his peoulimity did not escape 
ass as gone fiom Mesopotamia, and } Dion: yarns, native of Charax, on 
the ogtiich as still ocemrmg (ds. | tho Pasian Gulf (Pln, WM vi. 
Nat, vol 1 pp. 182, 186, I. T.)} 27), who speaks foolingly of the 
Ths statement oxaotly inverts the | « lowely pasiutes” (yopous edav~ 
tiuth, a Géas) of Mesopotamian (1, 1000), 
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yellow, parched, and almost herbless. Tew things 
are more remarkable than the striking difference 
between the appearance of the samo tract in Assyria 
at different seasons of the year. What at one time 
is a garden, glowing with brilliant hues and heavy 
with luxuriant paste, on which the most numorous 
flocks can scarcely make any sensible impression, at 
another is an absolute waste, frightful and oppressive 
from its sterility.’ 

If we seek the cause of this curious contrast, we 
shall find it in the productive qualities of the soil, 
wheiever there is sufficient moisture to allow of their 
displaying themselves, combmed with the fact, 
already noticed, that the actual supply of water is 
deficient. Speaking generally, we may say with truth, 
ag was said by Herodotus more than two thousand years 
ago—that “ but little rain falls in Assyria,”® and, if 
water is to be supplied in adequate quantity to the 
thirsty soil, it must be derived from the rivers. In most 
parts of Assyria there are occasional rains during the 
winter, and in ordinary yeas, frequont showers in 
early spring. The dependancé of the present in- 
habitants both for pasture and for grain, is on these. 
There is scarcely any irvigaticn ;° and though the 
soil is so productive that wherever the land is culti- 
vated, good crops are commonly obtained by means 
of the spring rains, while elsewhere nature at once 
spontaneously robes herself in verdure of the richost 





Mi Tayud coustastly alludes te umuks suniluly of the tact inthe 
the wonderful beauty of the spmg , vienty of Nimud (Journal of 
floweis in the countiy at the foot of | Aseatec Socrety,vol. xv. pp 872,878,) 
the Sinja. (Nineveh and Babylon,| + Liaymd, Numeveh and ats Me 
pp. 268, 273, 801, & ) Ma, Rich } mans, vol i. p. 70, 

notices the same fentmes in tho{ % Hnod. i, 108, ‘ yh rév 
countiy nem Kekuk (Kzdistan, |’Aocuplor Sera pév ddlyg. 

vol i. p. 47). Captain Jones 1¢~ ° Tageprd, ut supra, p, 69, 
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kind, yet no soonet does summer arrive than barren- 
ness is spread over the scene; the crops ripen and 
are gathered in; ‘ the grass withercth, the flowei 
fadeth ;”" the delicate herbage of the plains shrinks 
back and disappears ; all around turns to a uniform 
dull straw-colour ; nothing continues to live but what 
is coarso, dry, and sapless; and so the land, which 
was lately an Eden, becomes a desert 

Far different would be the aspect of the region, 
were a duc use mace of that abundant water supply 
actually most lavish in the summer-time, owing to 
the melting of the snows*® which nature has pro 
vided in the two great Mesopotamian rivers and their 
tributaries. So rapid is the fall of the two main- 
streams in their upper course, that by channels 
derived from them, with the help perhaps of dams 
thrown across thom at certain intervals, the water 
might be led to almost any part of the intervening 
country, and a supply kept up during the whole 
year. Ox, even without works of this magnitude, 
by hydraule machines of a very simple construction, 
the life-giving fluid might be raised from the great 
streams and their affluents in sufficient quantity to 
maintain a broad belt on cither side of the river- 
courses in perpetual verdure. Anciently, we know 
that recourse was had to both of these systems. In 
the tract between the Tigris and the Upper Zab, 
which is the only part of Assyria that has been 
minutely examined, are distinct remains of at least 
one Assyrian canal, wherein much ingenuity and 
hydraulic skill is exhibited, the work being carried 
through the more elevated ground by tunnelling, 





7 Ismah \1. 7 ® See above, p 15. 
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and the canal led for eight miles contrary io the 
natural course of every stream in the district! 
Sluices and dams, cut sometimes in the solid rock, 
regulated the supply of the fluil at different seasons, 
and enabled the natives 10 make the most economical 
application of the great fertiliser. The uso of the 
hand-swipe was also certainly known, since it is men- 
tHoned by Herodotus,’ and evcn Tepresonted upon 
the sculptures. Very probably other moro elaborate 
machines yere likewise em- 
ployed, unless the general pre- 
valency of canals superseded 
their necessity. It is cortain 
that over wide districts, now 
dependant for productive power 
wholly on the spring rains, and 
consequently quite incapable of sustaining a, scttled 
population, there must have been maintained in 
Assyrian times some effective witer-systom, whereby 
regions that at present with difficulty furnish a few 
months’ subsistence to the’ wandering Arab tribes, 
wero enabled io supply to scores of populous cities 
sufficient food for their consumplion.? 

We have not much account of the products of 
Assyria Proper in early times. Its dates wore of 
small repute, being greatly inferior’ to those of 
Babylon? It grew a feweolives in places,* and some 
spicy shrubs, which cannot be identified with any 





EES 


% Seo the recount of these works, 
given by Captain Jones in the Jor- 
nal of the Asuatie Socuty, vol. xv. 
Bp. 810, 811  Compme Laynid, 
Neneveh and tts Remains, vol. 1 
pp. 80, 81. 

‘ Herodotus calls it KeAwvieoy 
(i. 198), 
? See Laymd, Nineveh and Ba- 


bylon, p. 242 

8 Phny speaks of the Assyian 
dates ns uséd ghiofly fo fattening 
pigs and oth animals. (Zhst, Nad. 
x 


i. 4, sub jn) 
4 Asin Ohalonitis (Phin. J7 
vi, 870 

5 Stab avi. 1, $24, sub fin, 
Xeon, gpab. 1.6, $1. 
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certainty. ts cereal crops were guod, and may 
perhaps be regarded as included in the commendations 
bestowed by Herodotus® and Strabo’ on the grain 
of the Mesopotamian region. The country was par- 
ticularly deficient in trees, large tracts growing 
nothing but wormwood and similar low shrubs,’ 
while others were absolutely without either treo or 
bush? Tho only’ products of Assyria which acquired 
such note as to be called by its name were its silk? 
and its citron trees. The silk, according to Pliny, 
was the produco of a large kind of silkworm not 
found elsewhere* The citron trees obtained a very 
great celebrity. Not only were they admired for 
their perpetual fiuilage, and their dehcious odour ;* 
but it was believed that the fruit which they bore 
was an unfailing remedy against poisons.« Numerous 
attempts were made to naturalize the tree in other 
countries; but up to the time when Pliny wrote, 
every such attempt had failed, and the citron was 
still confined 10 Assyria, Persia, and Media.* 

It is not to be imagined that the vegetable pro- 
ducts of Assyria were confined, within the narrow 
compass which the ancient notices might seem to 





® Hood. 1 192., Mi, Layad 1¢ 
marks that the kmds of giam men- 
toned by Herodotus, sesame, mullet, 
wheat and barley, still constitute 
“the prineipal agueultural produce 
of Assyun” (Nineveh and its Re 
mains, vol. i, p 428.) 

7 Stab. avi 1, § 14, 

8 Xen Ana. 1. 6, § 1. 

° Ibid i 6,§ 6. Seo the passage 
quoted at length m note’, page 266. 

Phny speaks of “ Assynan 

silk” as a proper dress fo. women 
(* Assyn& tamen bombye> adhue 
femmus cedimus” J, N. xu 28.) 


2 Thid. x1. 22, 

* Td, xi. 8 “Odors preeelitt 
foliorum quoque, qm tiansil in 
vestes uni conditus aicetque anima- 
hum noxia = Atbo. ipsa ommbus 
hous pomifeia est, alns cadentibys, 
aliis matmescentibus, alus veid si 
nascentibus.” 

4Thd. 13.0. “Malus Assyria, 
quam ali Medicam vocant, venonis 
medetin ” Compas Vig, Georg. 
4,126, Sohn 49, &e. 

*Pln FN xu 8, xvi 82, 
Solin, J, 8. ¢ 
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indicate. Those notices arc casual, and it is evident 
that they are incomplete ; nor will a just notion be 
obtained of the real character of the region, unless 
we take into account such of the present products as 
may be reasonably supposed ito be indigenous 
Now, setling aside a few plants of spocial importance 
to man, the cultivation of which may have been in- 
troduced, such as tobacco, rice, Indian corn, and 
cotton, we may fairly say that Assyria has no exotics, 
and that the trees, shrubs, and vegetables now found 
within her limits are the samo in all probability as 
grew there anciently. In order io compleie our 
survey, we may therefore proceed 1o inquire, what 
are the chief vegetable products of the region at the 
present time, 

In the south the date-palm grows well as far as 
Anah on the Euphrates and Tekrit on the Tigris, 
Above that latitude it languishcs, and ceases to give 
frnit altogether about the junction of the Khabour 
with the one stream and tho Lesser Zab wath the 
other. The unproductive tree, howover, which the 
Assyrians used for building purposos,’ will grow and 
attain a considerable size 10 the very edge of tho 
mountains.’ Of other timber tices the principal are 
the sycamore and the oriental plane, which a1c common 
in the north ; the oak, which abounds about Mardin ° 
(where it yields gallnuis and tho rare product 
manna), and which is also found in tho Sinjar and 
Abd-el-Aziz ranges ;! the silver poplar, which often 


° Chesney, Ruphrates Hapedation,| ° Nicbuln, Voyage en <Aralne, 
vol. i. p. 107, Layard, Nineveh and |p. 823 Compmo Ins Deseripiton 


ts Remazns, vol. i. p. 423. del Arabie, p, 128, 
7 Bhabo, xvi. 1, §5, Plin 7, 1 Layaid, Nineveh and Babylon, 
xui 4, pp 256 and 312, 


§ Chesney, lis ¢ , Layaid, 1 6 ¢ 
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fringes the banks cf the sireams;? the sumac, which 
is found on the Upper Euphiates ;* and the walnut, 
which is not uncommon between the foot of Zagros 
and the outlymg ranges of hulls Of fruit-trees the 
most important are the orange, lemon, pomegranate, 
apricot, olive, vine fig, mulberry, and pistachio-nut, 
The pistachio nut grows wild in the northern moun- 
tains, especially between Orfah and Diarbekr’ The 
fig is cultivated with much care in the Sinjar.? The 
vine is also grown in that region,’ but bears better 
on the skirts of the lulls above Orfeh and Mardin? 
Oranges, lemons, wnd pomegranates belong to the 
southern part of the country, where it verges on 
Babylonia.’ The olive clothes the flanks of Zagros 
in places.' Besides these rarer fruits, Assyria has 
pears, apples, plums, cherries, wild and cultivated, 
quinces, apricots, melons, and filborts. 

The commonest shrubs are a kind of wormwood— 
the apsinthium of Xenophon which grows over 
much of the plain extending south of the Khabour? 
and the tamarisk. Grcen myrtles, and oleanders with 
their rosy blossoms, clothe the banks of some of the 


° Pocock, vol. u p. 168 , Niebuhr, 


® Chesney, p 108, 

® Ainswoith, Assyria, p 84 

* Layaid, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 866 

5 Pocock, Deser rption of the Last, 
vol. i pp 158 and 163. 

¢ Tt is grown on tenaces, hike the 
vine in Switzeiland and on the 
banks of the Rinne = (Layud, Nm. 
and Babylon, pp. 254, 253) Mie 
buln speaks of the Simjm figs as in 
gieat request “fort 2e¢ rerchés ” 
(Voyage en srabte, p. 816.) 

7 Layad,ls.c. ‘Lhe vine 1s also 
cultivated near Kerkuk (Rich, Ku 
distan, vol, 1. p 60.) 


p 818, The vine was at one time 
cultivated as low down as the com 
meneement of the alluvium. See 
Amm Ma, xxiv 3 and 6 

> Layaid, p 472, Loftus, Ohal- 
da and Susiana, p 6; Rich, Ku 
distan, vol i, p 26. 

* Layaid, Wineveh and ats tHe 
mams, vol.u p 428; Nineveh and 
Babylon, pp. 128, 132 

2 Amswoith, Zavels an the Trach 
of the Ten Thousand, p 76 Wom 
wood abounds also near Jumeila, in 
the Kakuk distuct, (Rich, Kurdis- 
tan, vol i p 41) 
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smaller streams between the Tigris and Mount 
Zagros;* and a shrub of frequent occurrence is the 
hquonice plant.' Of edible veg2tablos there is great 
abundance, Truffles and capers® grow wild; while 
peas, beans, onions, spinach, cucumbers, and lentils are 
cultivated successfully.” The carch ( Ceratonia Siliqua) 
must also be mentioned as among the rare1 products 
of this region.* 

It was noticed above that manna is gathered in 
Assyria from the dwarf oak. It is abundant in 
Zagros, and is found also in the woods about Mardin, 
and again between Orfah and Diarbekr, According 
to Mr. Rich, it is not confined to the dwarf oak, or 
even to trees and shrubs, but is deposited also on 
sand, rocks, and stone.’ It is most plentiful in wet 
seasons, and especially after fogs ;* in dry seasons it 
fails almost totally. The natives collect 1t in spring 
and autumn, The best and purest is that talten from 
the ground; but by far the greater quantity is 
obtained from the trees, by placing cloths under 
them and shaking the branches. ‘The natives use it 
as food both in its natmal state and manufactured 
into a kind of paste. It soon carupis; and in order 
to fit it for exportation, dr even for the storeroom 
of the native housewifo, it has to undergo the pro- 
cess of boiling? When thus prepared, it is a gentle 
purgative ; but, in its natural state and when fresh, 





4 Layad, Nin, and Bab, pp. 216 bas i Mr Laymd (Min and Bab 


and 366 p 224 
4 Chesney, 1s. +® Chesney, |] 8, & 
* Layaad, p 816. ® Tach, Kurdestun, vol 1 p. 148 


® Chesnoy, ls c. Compaie Chesney, “uphrates Exp 
7? See for most of these the ac { vol.1 p 128, 
count of Golonel Chesney (1 s 6) ? Chosney,1s oc. Compae Nie 
Lentils ais mentioned by Nicbulw | bubr, Deseryption del’ Ar adie, p 128. 
(Voyage en Arabie,p 295), encum-} ° Chesney, p 124. 


, 2 
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it may be eaten in large quantities without any un- 
pleasant consequen3es.° 

Assyria is far batter supplied with mincrals than 
Babylonia, Stone of a good quality, either lime- 
stone, sandstono, 0 conglomerate, is always at hand ; 
while a tolerable clay is also to be found in most 
places. If a more durable material is required, 
basaltic rock may he obtained from the Mone Masins 

a substance almost as hard as granite* On the 
left bank of the Tigris a soft grey alabaster abounds, 
which is easily cut into slabs, and forms an excellent 
material for the sculptor.” The neighbouring moun- 
tains of Kurdistan contain marbles of many different 
qualities ; and these could be procured without much 
difficulty by means of the rivers, From the same 
quarter it was easy to obtain the most useful metals, 
Tron, copper, and lzad, are found in great abundance 
in the Tiyari Mountains within a short distance of 
Nineveh ;° where they crop out upon the surface, so 
that they cannot fail to be noticed. Lead and copper 
are also obtainable from the neighbourhood of 
Diarbeky."’ The Kurdish Mountains may have sup- 
plicd other metals Thoy still produco silver and. 
antimony,’ and it is possible that they may anciently 
have furnished gold and tin. As their mincral 
riches have never been explored by scientific persons, 
it is very probable that they may contain many othor 
metals besides thoso which they are at present known 
to yield, 


: puchalas P 129, : ® Td, vol. i p 228, vol. in, 
+ Laymd, Non and ats Remains, | p 416. 
val. p 816, 7 Chesney, vol.1 p, 108. 


* Ibid. pp. 813,314 Tris isthe} * Laymd, Nim. and ats Remams, 
mateual umvosally employed for | vol. pp 417 419, 
the bas 1ehefs ° Ma. Rich obsorved traces of fion 
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Among the mineral products of Assyria—bitumen, 
naphtha, petroleum, sulphur, alum, and salt, havo 
algo to be reckoned. The bitumen pits of Kerkuk, 
in the country between the Lesser Zab and the 
Adhem, are scarcely less celelnated than those of 
Hit ;' and there are some abun lant springs of the 
same character close 10 Nimrud, in the bed of tho 
Shor Derreh torrent? The Assyrian palaces furnish 
sufficient evidence that tho sprmgs were productive 
in old times; for the employment of bitumen as a 
cement, though not so frequent as in Babylonia, is 
yet occasionally found in them With the bitumen 
ave always procured both naphtha and petroleum ;* 
while at Kerkuk there is an abundance of sulphur 
algo.® Salt is obtained from springs in the Kerkuk’ 
country ;° and is also formed in certain small lakes 
lying between the Sinjar and Babylonia.’ Alum is 
plentiful in the hills about Kafri‘ 

The inost szemakablo wild animals of Assyria wie 
the following :—the lion, the leopard, the lynx, the 
wild-cat, the hyena, the wild-ass, the bear, the deer, 
the gazelle, the ibex, the wild-sheep, the wild-boar, 
the jackal, the wolf, the fox, the beaver, the porcu- 


pine, the badger, and the 


m mote places than one (Jur des- 
ton, vol. i. pp. 176 and 222,) 

' See Niebuli's Voyage en Arabre, 
p 276, Ker Porter, Zravels, vol, it 
pp 440-442; Rich, Kaurdistan, vol 
up 81, Tuat Memon on Baby 
ton, p. 68. 

? Layard, Nin, and Bab. p 202, 
Jones, Jownal of Asiatic Sooty, 
vol. xv. p, 871, ‘The position of 
the chiof spings 1s maiked m the 
plan, supa, p. 251. Thae me 
other aap spungs nen Kafti. 
(Rich, Kurdistan, vol ip, 29.) 

* In lus fist wok Mi. Laymd 
doubted the uso of bitumen as a 





hare, Tho Assyrian lion 


cement n Assyria (Ninouch and ats 
Reman, vol. n pp. 278, 279), bub 
subsoquantly ho Found some tiaces 
of its employment (Ain and Bab 
p 208, ce.) M Lotta romexents 
the use of if as common both at 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik (Letters 
fiom Nineveh, p. 43). 

+ Sco above, p 49, 

* Ka Pota, Zbavels, vol. n 
p 441 

* Rich, Kurdistan, vol.1_ p. 27 

7 Tayud, Nineveh and Babylon, 
P 266, 

° Rich, p, 29 
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is of the maneless kind, and in general habits re- 
sembles the lion of Babylonia. The animal is com- 
paratively rare in the eastern districts, being seldom 
found on the banks of the Tigris above Baghdad, 
and never above Kilch-Sherghat.? On the Euphrates 





‘ 


Aosyt an Licn, fiom Nimiud 


it has been seen as ugh as Bir; and it is frequent 
on the banks of the Khabour, and in the Sinyar’ 
It has occasionally that remarkable peculiarity—so 
commonly repiesented on the sculptures a short 
horny claw at the extremity of the tail in the middle 
of the ordinary tuft of hair.” The ibex or wild 
goat—also a favourite subject with the Assyrian 
sculptors—is frequent in Kurdistan, and moreover 
abounds on the highest ridges of the, Abd-el-Azia 
and the Sinjar, whare it is approached with difficulty 
by the hunter’ The gazelle, wild-boar, wolf, jackal, 
fox, badger, porcurine, and hare, are common in the 
plains, and confined to no particular locality, Bears 
and deer are found on the skirts of the Kurdish hills. 





® Layad, Nin. and its Remams, * Layaid, a 428, 429, a 
vol. ip 8 ® Layaid, Nineveh and us Re- 
1Thid 1 s,6, note. To. its fre- mams, p. 431, Compme Nw. and 
quency in old times seo Arm Bfaic, Bab. pp. 256 and 312, 

avi. 7. e 
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The leopard, hyena, lynx, and beaver are com- 
paratively rare. The last-named animal, vory un- 








Thex, or Wald Goat, fiom N mud 


common in Southern Asia, was at one time found in 
large numbers on the Khabour ; but in consequenco 
of the value set upon its musk bag, it has beon 
hunted almost to oxleammation, aud is now vory 
seldom seen. ‘he Khabour beavers are said to be a 
different species from the Amorican, ‘heir tail is 
not large and broad, but sharp and pointed; nor do 
they build houses, or construct dams across the 
stream, but live in the banks, making themsclves 
large chambers above the orlinary level of the 
floods, which are entered by holes beneath tho 
water-line.* 
The rarest of all the animals which are still found 
in Assyria, is the wild ass (Zyuus hemionus), Till 
fhe present generation of travcllers, it was belioved 








‘4 Nin. und Bab, pp. 296, 297. Beavers mo also found in tho Zohab 


uve, t tiibutay of the Diyaleh, 
a 
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to have disappeared altogether from the region, and 
to have “retired into the steppes of Mongolia and 
the ‘deserts of Persia”® But a better acquaintance 
with the country between the rivers has shown, that 
wild asses, though uncommon, still inhabit the tract 





Wild Ass 


where they were seen by Xenophon.” They are 
Gelicately made, in colour varying from a greyish- 
white in winter to 2 bright bay, approaching to 
pink, in the gummer-time; they are said to‘be re 
markably swift. It is impossible to take them when 
full giown ; but tho Arabs often capture the foals, 
and bring them up with milk in their tents. They 
then become very playful and docile; but it,is found 
difficult to keep them alive; and they have never, 
apparently, been domesticated. The Arabs usually 
kill them and eat their Aesh." 


* Tleeren’s Asiatic Nations, vol 3. | common aumal ’ for somo ,distancg 
p 182, 0. T. below the Khabour. 

© Anab. 1, 5, § 2 Xencphon{ 7? Laymd, Num, and ais Remams, 
speaks of them as numeious 11 his] vol. i. pp 323, 824, Nin. and Bab, 
day He cails them “tho most | 1.270; Amswoith, Z)avels, p. 77. 
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It is probable that all these animals, and some 
others, inhabited Assyria durmg the time of the 
Empire Lions of two kinds, with and without 
manes, abound in the sculptures, the former, which 
do not now exist in Assyria, bcing tlie more common. 
They are represented with a ekill and a truth which 
shows the Assyrian sculptor tg have beon familiar 
not only with their forms and proportions, but with 
their natural mode ot lite, the haunts, and habits, 
The leopard is far less often depicted, but appears 
sometimes in the ornamentation of utensils, and is 





Leopaid, fiom Nimind, 
frequently mentioned 1n the inscriptions. ‘The wild 
ass is 4 favourite subject with tho sculptors of the 
later Empixe, and is represented with groat spirit, 








W Id Ass, Rom Koyyuytk 
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though not with compleie accuracy. The eais are 
too short, the head is too, fine, the legs are not fine 
enough, and the form altogether approaches too 
nearly to tho type of the horse. 
The deer, the gazelle, and the 
ibex, all occur frequently ; and 
though the forms are to some ex- 
tent conventional, they are not 
wanting in spirit. Deer are ap- 
parently of two kinds, That 
which is most commonly found 
appears to represent the grey 
deer, which is the only species 

Grelle, fom Nomud, existing at present within the 
confines of Assyria’ The other sort is more deli- 


) 





a 





Stag and H nd, from Koyunyik 


5 Uhe deer which the army of 
dulan found in such numbers on 
the left bink of the luplnates, a 


hittle above Anah, weto probably of 
this specics (Amm. Maic. xaiv 1) 
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cate in shape, and spotted, seeming to represent the 
fallow deer, which is not now known m Assyria or 
the adjacent countries. It sometimes appears wild, 
lying among the reeds; 
sometimes tame, ig the 
arms of a priest or of a 
winged figure. There is 
no representation in the 
sculptures of the wild boar ; 
but a wild sow and pigs 
are given in one bas-relief, 
sufficiently indicating the 
Assyrian acquaintance with this animal. Hares are 
often depicted, and with much truth; generally they 
aro carried in the hands of men, but sometimes they 
are being devoured by vultures or cagles.' No re- 





Tallow Dea, from Koyuny k 





Hae and Ligles, from 2 bud 


presentations have been found of beas, wild-cats, 
hyenas, wolves, jackals, wild-sheep, foxes, beavers, 
poreupines, or badgers 





° Supra, p. 60, Both this and tho| ! ‘This 1epresontation 18 on ono of 
above representation of a fallow@pe, ; the beautiful lnonze plates a dishes 
belong to the decorations of Senna- | which we1o Inought by Mi Layad 
cheiih's palace at Koyunjik, They | fiom Nimind, and aio now m the 
are given by Mi Layad m Jus} Path Museum. The dish 9 1¢ 
“Second Seies” of the Montments ‘ mesonted in the Monuments of Ni- 
of Nineveh, pl 12 neveh, second series, pl. 62, 
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There is reason to believe that two other animals, 
which have now altogether disappeared from the 
counti y, inhabited at least some parts 
of Assyria during its flourishing period. 
One of these is fhe wild bull often 
represented on the bas-reliefs as a beast 
of chase, and perhaps mentioned as such 
in the inscriptions. This animal, which 
is sometimes dopicted as engaged in a 
contest with the lion,® must have been 
of vast strength and boldness. It is 
often hunted by the king, and appears 
to have been considered nearly as noble 
an object of pursuit as the lion. We 
Hue,iom Khoraad MAY presume, from the practice in the 
adjoining country, Palestine,’ that the flesh was eaten. 
as food 











Chase of Wild Ox, fiom Ninnud. 


The other animal, once indigenous, but which has 
now disappeared, was called by the Agsyriang the 





ia See the Insc: tptiun of Tiglath “unicoin,’ and sometimes thought 
Pileser I, pp. 63, 64, where both | to be an antelope, but undasteod by 
Sn_I, Rawhnson and Di Ilincks | Geagnius to designate “ the wild bul- 
undaistand the wild-bull to be m- } fald (See his Lexicon in voo,) 
tended. Di. Hincks1eads the woid | 4 Layad, Monuments of Nineveh, 
used as Rem, which would clearly } fist soues, pl. 46 and 48, 
bo identical with the Teh ew DN ,| 4 Dont, xiv. 5, 


o1 0%, tianslated in ou veision 
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nuthin, and is thought to have been the tiger Tigers 
are not now found nearer 1o Astyria than the country 
south of the Caspian, Ghilan, and Mazanderan ; but 
as there is no conceivable reason why they should 
not inhabit Mesopotamia, and as tho mithin ig con- 
stantly joined with the lion, as if it were a beast of 
the same kind, and of nearly cqual strongth and 
courage, we may fairly conjecture that tho tiger is 
the animal intended. If this scem too bold a theory, 
we must regard the mithin as the larger leopard,* an 
animal of considerable strength and -ferocity, which, 
as well as the hunting leopard, is still found in the 
country ° 

The birds at present frequenting Assyria are 
chiefly the following ——The bustard (which is of two 
kinds the great and the middlc-sized), the egret, tho 
erane, the stork, the pelican, the flamingo, tho red 
partridge, the black partridge o1 francolin, the parrot, 
the Seleucian thrush (turdas Seleucus), the vulture, 
the faleon or hunting-hawk, the owl, the wild swan, 
the bramin goose, the ordinary wild goose, the wild 
duck, the teal, the tern, the turtle-dovo, tho nightin- 
gale, the plover, and the snipe." There is also a large 
kite or eagle, called “agab,” cr “tho butchor,” by 
the Arabs, which is greatly dreaded by fowlevs, as ib 
will attack and kill*the faleon no less than othe birds, 

We have little information as 10 which of theso 
birds frequented the country in anciont limes The 





° This animal is now called the 
aunt, The smaller o hunyng- 
leopard (now called fahkad), is*the 
num of the Assyrians, au anal of 
which the insoiptions make frequent 
mention, 

* Sn IL Rawlinson lmought o 
specimen of the laige: leopard, which 
he had tamed, fiom Baghdad to 


England, and presonted 1b to the 
Chiton Zoological Gadens Many 
valtois will temembar Fahad, who* 
dched in tho Gardens in 1888 9) 1859 
7 ‘110 authonties fo. this hst aie 
Mi Layard and Colonel Chesnoy. 
(Seo tie Luph Lepedition, vol 1 
pe 107, 108, and Nineveh and Ba- 


bylon, passim ) 
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Assyrian artists are not happy in their delmeation 
of the feathered trib; and though several forms of 
biids aio represented upon the sculptures of Sargon 
and elsewhere, there are but three which any writer 
has ventured to identify—the vulture, the ostrich, 
and the partridge, The vulture is commonly repie- 
sented flying in the air, in attendance upon the march 
and the battle sometimes dc- 
vouring, as he flies, the entrails 
of one of Assyria’s cnemies. 
Occasionally he appears upon 
the battle-field, perched upon 
Yultme, fiom Nmud, the bodies of the slain, and 
pecking at their cyes or their vitals,’ The ostrich, 
which we know from Xenophon to have been a 
« former inhabitant of the 

country on the left bank 
ms of the Huphrates,® but 
7 which has now retreated 

5 into the wilds of Arabia, 
Valtme fod ng on Corpse (Koy *) — ggcurs frequently upon 
cylinders, dresses, and utensils; sometimes stalking 
along apparently unconcerned ; sometimes hastening 
at full speed, as if pursued by the 
hunter, and, agreeably to the desciip- 
tion of Xenophon, thing its wing for a 
sail,° The partridge is 
still inore common than 
either of these. Ile is 
evidently sought as food 
We find him carried in 











l- \, 


Ost: ch, homa eyh det Ostr ch, fiom Khotsabad. 


§ See especially the Monuments of 
Nineveh, second soiies, pl. 46 
® Anab, 18 0. 


© fais mrépuév, apace, darep 
forig xpwopém. Anad.r 6, § 8. 
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the hand of sportsmen returning from the chace, or 
see him flymg above their heads as they beat tho 
coverts, or finally observe him pierced by a suc- 
cessful shot, and im the act of falling a prey to his 


pursuers * 






a 


Veo 





Pa tadges, f om Khorsabad 


The other birds represented upon the sculptures, 
though occasionally possessing some marked pecu- 
liavities of form or habit, have noi yet been identi- 
fied with any known species. They are commonly 
represented as haunting the fir-woods, and often as 
perched upon the trees.? One appears, in a sculpture 
of Sargon’y in the act of climbing the stem of a tree, 
like the nut-hatch or the woodpecker.’ Anotho. has 

;, |. # tail like a pheasanj, but in other respecis 
cannot be said 10 resemble that bird, The 
q artist does not appear to 
aim at truth in these deli- 

! neations, and it probably 

| i would be a waste of inge- 

| nuity io conjecture which 
species of bird he intended. 

We have no direct ovidence that bustards inha 
bited Mesopotamia in Assyrian times; but as they 
have certainly been abundant in that 1egion from 





1 Monuments of Nineveh, second| vol ii pl, 111 
selies, pl 82. 5 Ibid, Plates 100 to 112, 
? Botta, Monumens de Ninive,| 4 Ibd Pl 110 
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the time of Xenophon* to our own, there can be 
little doubt that they existed in some parts of Assyria 
during tho Empire. Considering their size, their pe 
culiar appearance, and the delicacy of their flesh, it 
is remarkable that the Assyrian remains furnish no 

“trace of them. Perhaps, as they are extremely shy, 
they may have been comparatively rare in the country 
when the population was numerous, and when the 
greater portion of the tract between the rivers was 
brought under cultivation. 








wee ‘ 
a in Fu Lh? 
‘ 3 ! i 
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Assyrian Garden and Deh-pond (oyangik). 


* Anab. sce 
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The fish most plentitul in Assyria are the same as in 
Babylonia, namely, barbel and carp. , They abound 
not only in the Tigris and Euphiates, but also m the 
lake of Khutaniyeh, and often grow to a great size’ 
Trout are found in the streams which run down from 
Zagyros ;° and there may be many other soris which* 
have not yet been observed. The sculptures repre- 
sent all the waters, whether river, pond, or marsh, 
as full of fish ;° but the forms are for the most part 
too conventional to adinit of identification, 

The domestic animals now found in Assyria are 
camels, horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, oxen, cows, 
and dogs. The camels are of three colours—white, 
yellow, and dark brown or black.t They are pro- 
bably all of the samo species, though commonly 
distinguished,into camels proper, and delouls or 





Bastyiqu, or two h mpod Camel, fiom Nimiud 
Lae 


dvomedaries; the latter differing from the others as 
the English race-horse from the cart-horse, The 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, though known to tho 
ancient Assyrians,’ 1s not now found m the country. 





© Seo above, p 51 3 Seo Woodout on opposite page. 
7 Chesney, Lupin ates Hupedstion, ' Layad, Niieveh und Babylon, 


vol. i p. 108, Layaid, Nineveh and | p 206 7 
Babylon, p. 825. 2 Tho Bactrinn camel is, I heliove, 
* Rich, Kurdistan, vol. 1 p. 148, | only vopesanted on tho fumous 
4 > 


VOL. I. os a 
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The horses are numerous, and of the best. Afab blood. 
Small in stature, but of exquisite symmetry and won- 
derful poweis of endurance, they are highly prized 
throughout tho East,? and constitute the chief wealth 
of the wandering tribes who occupy the greater por- 
“tion of Mesopotamia. The sheep and goats are also 
of good breeds, and produce wool of an excellent 





Mesopstaman Sheep (after Layard) 
quahty.! The cows and oxen cannot be commended. 
The dogs kept are chiefly greyhounds,’ which are 
used to couse the liare and the gazelle, 


Jt is probable that 
in ancient times the 
animals domesticated 
by the Assy1ians wore 
not vory different from 
these, The camel ap- 
pears upon the monu- 
ments both as a beast 
ee of burthen and also 

Lond ng a Camel (Koyw att as ridden in- war, but 
only by the enemies of the Assyrians The hqrse 








Black Obelisk, whee it appeas | i¢fused for a favourite mare no less 
among the presents sent to the king { n sum than 12007 (Am and Bab 
fiom foreign countries p. 827 ) 

“Tho yeung colts fetch prices; * Chesiay, Buphrates Bupediteon, 
yaiymg from 302. to 1£02, A thou j vol i p 108, 
sand pounds ig no uncommon pice}? Tid, 1,8 ©. 
to. a well-known mare Mi Layad} ° Layad, Nineveh and Labylon, 
mentions 1 caso whee v Sheikh | p. 246 
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is used both for draught and for riding, but seems 
never degraded to ignoble purposes.’ His breed ig 
good, though he is not so 
finely or delicately made 
as the modern Arab, The 
head is small and well 
shaped, the nostrils large 
aud high, the neck arched, 
but somewhat thick, the 
body compact, the loins 
strong, the legs mode- 
rately slender and sinewy. 
The ass is not found; but 
the mule appears, some- 
times ridden by women, sometimes used as w beast 
of burthen, sometimes employed in drawing a cant, 





Hend of an Assy: a1 Worse (Koyunyik). 








Asay on. Horse, fom N mud 


x 
* The hoise dhaws chmiots and not carts, Io is never used ns a boast 
of buithen, Z 4 
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Dog in tel'ef, on a ¢ ay tablet 
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Cows, oxen, sheep, and goats are frequent; but 
they are forcign rathor than Assyrian, smco they 
only occur among the spoil iaken from conquered 
countries The dog is-frequent on the later sculp- 
tures; and has been found modelled in clay, and also 
represented in relief on a clay tablet, Their character 
is that of a large mastiff or hound, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that they were employed in hunting? 
If the Assyrians domesticated any bird, it would 
* seem to have been the duck. Models of the duck are 
common, and scem gene- 
rally to have been used 
for weights” The bird 
f is ordinarily representod 
¥ with its head turned upon 
its back, the attitude of 
the domestic duck when 
Assy hin D toh (Numud) asleep. The Assyrians 
seem to have had artificial ponds or stews, which are 
always represented as full of fish, but the forms are 
conventional, as has been already observed.’ Con- 
sidering the size to which the carp and barbel 
actually grow at the present day, the anciont re- 
presentations are smaller than might havo been 
expected. 












a 


5 Dogs are constantly 1epresented always a tom indicative of their 
as engaged mm the chasa upon the huni prowess, ‘Tha woodeut 
sculptures of Asshurbanipal (Sarda- (No.1) on page 293 is taken fiom 
napalus IT). A number of his one of them 
hounds were found modelled in clay — * Layaid, Nin. and Bab. pp 600, 
at Koyunjik They have cach thei 601, 
name inscubed on them, which is + supa, p. 280 
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Onaprmr II. 





TID PLOPULE, 


“Tho Assyiian was a cedar im Lebanon, fai of nanches, and with a 
shadowmg shioud, and of an Ingh statme, and hi top was among the 
thick boughs ..  . Noi was any tice in the gaiden of God lke unto 
Inm in his beauty” Tzek, xxa1, 8 and 8, 


Tn ethnic character of the ancient Assyrians, like 
that of the Chaldwans, was in former times a maiter 
of controversy. When nothing was known of the 
original language of the people beyond the names of 
certain kings, princes, and generals, believed to have 
belonged to the race, it was difficult to arrive at any 
determinate conclusion on the sukyect. The ingenuity 
of etymologists displayed itsclf in suggesting deriva- 
tions for the words in quostion,’ which were some- 
times absurd, sometimes plausible, but never more 
than very doubtful conjectures. No sound historical 
critic could be content 1o base a positive view on any 
such unstable foundation, and nothing remained but 
to decide® the controversy on other than linguistic 
considerations. 

Various grounds existed on which it was felt that 
a conclusion could be drawn, The Scriptural gonea- 
logies* connected Asshur with Axvam, Eber, and 
Joktan, the allowed progonitors of the Arammans or 
Syrians, the Israelites or lebrews, and the northern 





‘ Sco Piichaid’s Physical History ; tions me given 
of Mankind, vol iv. pp. 568, 564,{ * Gen. x 21 81, 1 Clu i. 17-28, 
whore some of the supposed deiyva- 
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or Joktanian Arabs, The languages, physical type, 
and moral characteristics of these races were well 
kpown; they all belonged evidently to a single 
family the family known to cthmologists as the 
Semitic. Again, the manneis and customs, especially 
the religious customs, of the Assyrians connected 
thom plainly with the Syrians and Phoenicians, 
with whose practices thoy were closely allied? 
Further, it was observed that the modern Chaldeans 
of Kurdistan, who regard themselves as descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the neighbouring As 
syria, still speak a Semitic dialect. These three 
distinct and convergent lines of testimony were sul- 
ficient to justify historians in the conclusion, which 
they commonly drew ° that the ancient Assyrians be- 
longed to the Semitic family, and were moro or less 
closely connected with the Syrians,° the (later) Ba- 
bylonians, the Phoenicians, the Israelites, and the 
Ausabp of the noithern portion of the peninsula 
Recent linguistic discoveries have entirely con- 
fiymed the conclusion thus arrived at. Wo now 
possess in the engraved slabs, the clay tablots, the 
cylinders, and the bricks, exhumed froin the ruins of 
the gieat Assyrian cities, copious documentary cvi- 





4 See this argument wged by Di 
Puchard, Physecal Zest. of Man- 
kind, vol iv. pp 667, 568. 

4 The elder Niebuhi was the fist 
to ioport this fact, (Sea his Voyage 
en Aralne, p. 285,) It was com 
monly disbelioved till Mr. Amsworth 
confirmed the statement, 

5 See B G. Mebuhi’s Lectures op 
Ancient Fhstory, vol.1 p. 12,8. T., 
Ghote, History of Greece, vol ui. p. 
408, Bunson, Lssay on Ethnology 
aice p 29, 

+ § Nicbuh went so fa: as t2 iden 
tify the Assynans with the Syiians, 
‘but hero he fall into #'m stake. The 


A1amaans woie probably as distmet. 
fiom the Assyiians as any othe 
Semitic reco Nicbulu wag misled 
by the Gheck fanoy that the names, 
“Agsynan” and “Syn,” were 
really identical, (Ste Teiod, vu, 
68) Buc these names had, m wuth, 
an enthely distinct ongin. Syua 
(more propaily Zsyria) was the name 
given by tho Giecks io the county 
about Laur or Tye, ayy - Assyria 
was tha courespondent iam to As 
shu, "WR, tho native, as well as 
the Helnew, name of the fact upon 
the middle Tigus. 
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dence of the character of the Agsyiian language, 
and (so far as language is a proof) of the ethnic 
character of the race. It appears to be doubted by 

‘none, who have examined the evidence,’ that the 
language of theso records is Semitic, ITowever im- 
perfect the acquaimtance which our best Oriental 
archwologists have as yet obtained with this ancient 
and difficult form of specch, its connexion with the 
later Babyloman, the Iebrew, and tho Arabic does 
not seem to admit of a doubt. 

Another curious confirmation of the ordinary belief 
is to be found in the physical characteristics of the 
people, as‘ revealed to us by the sculptures ‘Few 
persons in any way familiar with these works of art 
can havo failed to romark the striking resemblance 
to the Jewish physiognomy which is presented by {he 
sculptured effigics of the Assyrians, The forehead 
straight but not high, the full biow, the eye large 
and almond-shaped, the aquiline nose, a little coarse 





Asey..9°9 (8pm. 4). 


at the end, ayd unduly dgpressed, the strong, firm, 
mouth, with lips sonltwhat over thick, the well-formed 
chin—best seen in the representations of ounuclis-— 


—— —— + 
? Seo Bunsen’s Philosophy of Its | Muiller, the Seat of 
tory, vol ui pp. 193-216; Max | War, p. 2b, Spd Dd 
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the abundant hair and ample beard, both coloured as 
black,—all these recall the chief peculiarities of the: 
Jew, more especially as he appears in southern coun- 
tries, They are less like the traits of the Arab, though 
to them also they bear a considerable resemblance, 
Chateawbriand’s description of the Bedouin—* la 1éte 
ovale, le front, haut ot arqué, le nez aquilin, les yeux 
grands et coupés en amandes, le régard humide et sin- 
guliérement doux” *—would serve in many respects 
equally well for a description of the physiognomy of 
the Assyrians, as they appear upon the monuments, 
The traits, in fact, are for the most part common to the 
Semitic race generally, and not distinctive of any par- 
ticular subdivision of it. They are seen now alike in 
the Arab, the Jew, and the Chaldaan of Kurdistan ; 
while anciently they not only characterised the As 
syrians, but probably belonged also to the Pheeni- 
cians, the Syrians, and other minor Semitic races. 
It is evident, even ftom the mannered and conven- 
tional sculptures of Egypt, that the physiognomy 
was regaled as characteristic of the western Asiatic 





Mesopotam an capt ves, fiom an Lgypt an monument, 


" Ttnéaare, vol 1 p 421. 
* 
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races, Three captives on the monuments of Ame- 
nophis ITL,° represented as belonging to the Patana 
(people of Bashan ?), the Asura (Assyrians), and the 
Karukamishi (people of Carchemish), present to us 
the same style of face, only shghtly modified by 
Egyptian ideas. 

While in face the Assyrians appear thus to have 
borne a most close resemblance to the Jows, in shape 
and make they are perhaps more nearly represented 
by their descendants, the Chaldwans of Kurdistan. 
While the Oricntal Jew has a spare form and a 
weak muscular development, the Assyrian, ko the 
modern Chaldzan,' is robust, broad-shouldered, and 
large limbed. Nowhore have wo avace represented to, 
us monumentally of a stronger 01 more muscular type 
than the ancient Assyrian. The great brawny limbs 





are too large for beauty; but they indicate a physi- 
cal power, which we may’ well beliove to have bo- 
longed to this nation—tho Romans of Asia—iho 





° Lopsius, Denkmaler, Abthal n,| | Rich, Residence nm Kurdistan, 
BI 88 vol. i p 278, + 
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resolute and sturdy people which succeeded in im- 
posing its yoke upon all its neighbours. 

If from physical we proceed to mental character 
istics, we scem again to have in the Jewish character 
the best and closest analogy to the Assyrian. In 
the first place there 1s observable in cach a strong 
and marked prominency of the religious principle. 
Inscriptions of Assyrian kings begin and end, almost 
without exception, with praises, invocations, and. 
prayers to the principal objects of their adoration. 
All the monarch’s successes, all his conquests and 
victories, and even lus good fortune in the chaso,* are 
ascribed continually to the protection and favour of 
guardian deities Wherever he goes, he takes care 
to “set up the emblems of Asshur,” or of “the great 
gods;” and forces the vanquished to do them ho- 
mage, The choicest of the spoil is dedicated as a 
thank-offermg in the temples. The temples them- 
selves are adorned, repaired, beautified, enlarged, 
increased in number, by almost every monarch, The 
kings worship in them in person,’ and offor sacri- 
fices.* They embelhsh their palaces, not only with 
representations of their own victories and limting 
expeditions, but also with religious figures—the em- 
blems of some of the principal doitios, and with 
scenes in which are portrayed acts of adouation. 


2 Seaespeoally the Tiglath Piles ficmg as a pait of the kingly offico 


cylinder, where such expressions ag 
these ocew +—* Under the auspices 
of Nimp, my guardian deity, [ Jalled 
fom wild bulls, song and fiacy® 
“Unda the auspices of Ninyp, 120 
lions toll before ine” (pp _64-b7) 

8 « As he (Sennacheub) was wor- 
shippmg in the house of Nisioch Ind 
god” (2 Kings \ix 87) 

4 glath-Pileser I speaks of sacii- 


(Inse iption, &e. p 70.) 

5 Sea above, pp 167, 168, 178 
Accoiding to Ammiatus Mareell- 
nus, the Inte: mhabitants of the 
country were far less ichgious, and 
confined then pictmed and seulptined 
1epiesentations to battles and hunting- 
preecs (“Neo enim apud cos pingi 
tm vel fingitw alind pata varias 
(bestiaum | codes ct bella,” xxiv. 6.) 
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Their signets, and indeed those of the Assyrians 
generally,? have a religious chaiacter. In every way 
religion seems to hold a marked and prominent place 
in the thoughts of the people, who fight more for the 
honour of their gods than cven of their king, and 
aim at extending them belief as much as their do- 
minion 

Again, eomlnned with this promincncy of the reli- 
gious principle, is a sensuousness such as we observe 
in Judaism continually struggling against a higher 
and purer element—but which in this ‘less favoured 
lnanch of the Semitic family reigns uncontrolled, 
and gives to its religion a gross, material, and even 
voluptuous character. The idoal and the spiritual 
find little favour with this prvctical people, which, 
not content with symbols, must have gods of wood 
and stone whereto to pray, and which in its com-, 
plicated mythological system, 11s priestly hierarchy, 
its gorgeous ceremonial, and finally in its lascivious 
ceremonies,’ is a counterpart lo that Egypt, from 
which the Jew was privileged to make his escape, 

The Assyrians ave characterised in Scripture as 
“a fierco people.”*® Their victories scom io have 
been” owing to their combming individual bravery 
and hardihood with a skill and pioficoncy in the 
arts of war not possessed by their more uncivilised 
neighbows. This bravery and hardihood were kept 
up, partly (like that of the Romans) by their per- 
petual wars, partly by the training afforded to their 
manly qialities by the pursuit and destruction of 
wild animals, The lion—tho king of beasts— 





mams, vol up 42), Nin. and Isaiah xxx. 19 


A 2 
“Layard, Nineveh and ats Te 7 Seo bolow, ch, viii, 
Bab, pp. 603-805, 
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abounded in their country,’ together with many 
other dangerous and ferocious animals. Unlike the 
ordinary Asiatic, who trembles before the great 
beasts of prey and avoids a collision by flight if pos- 
sible, the ancient Assyrian sought out the strongest 
and ficrcest of the animals, provoked them to the 
encounter, and engaged with them in hand-to-hand 
combats. The spirit of Nimrod, the “mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” not only animated his own people, 
but spread on from them to their northern neighbours ; 
and, as far as we can judge by the monuments, 
prevailed even mor? in Assyria than in Chaldsea 
itself, The favourite objects of chase with the Assy~ 
rians seem to have been the lion and the wild-bull, 
both beasts of vast strength and courage, which could 
not be attacked without great danger to the bold 
assailant, 

No doubt the courage of the Assyrians was tinged 
wita ferocity. The nation was “a mighty and o 
strong one, which, as a tempest of hail and a destroy- 
ing storm, as a flood of mighty waters overflowing, 
cast, down to tho earth with the hand.”* Tits capital 
might well deserve to be called “a bloody city,” or 
“a city of bloods.’® Few conquering races have 
been tender-hearted, or much inclined 10 spe; and 
undoubtedly carnage, ruin, and desolation followed 
upon the track of an Assyrian army, and raised feel- 
ings of foar and hatred among their adversaries. 





® «Jnter aundineta Mesopotamia | pp. 261, 262. 
flummum et huteta Icones vagantw | * Isaiah xxvii. 2 
onnume.” Anm, Mac xan 7%] = Nahum wi 1 “Woe to the 
Tiglath Piles I clans to have | bloody city,"—or, ag tho maigin 
slam m all 800 hons. (Jnsezptron,4 gives 1b—-“ Woo to the city of 
&o, p. 56.) bloods ” (DYS'g WY 119). 

1 Loftus, Chaldaa and Susana, 
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But we have no reason to believe that the nation 
was especially bloodthirsty or unfeeling The muti- 
lation of the slain not by way of insult, but in 
proof of their slayer’s prowess*—was indeed prac- 
tised among them; but otherwise there is little indi- 
cation of any barbarous much: less of any really 
cruel usages, The Assyrian hstens to the enemy 
who asks for quarter, he prefers making prisoners to 
slaying; he is very terrible in the battle and the 
assault, but afterwards he forgives and spares. Of 
course in some cases he makes exceptions. Whon a 
town has rebelled and been sul. dued, he impales some 
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Capture of a clty (Niniud) 


* Probably a rownid was given for “aic repesented as taking aecount of 
heads, as has often b8on the fashion them (Se Layail, Nex and ats 
with Quontels  Bometnnes soubes Remar, vol. 1. 184) 
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of the most guilty ;° and in two or three instances 
prisoners are represented ® as led before the king by 
a 1ope fastened to a ring which passes through the 
under lip, wlule now ,and then one appears in the 
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Captives of Saigon (hho sabad) “ 
act of being flayed with a knife.’ But, generally, 


captives are cither released, or else transferred, with- 
out unnecessary suffering,* from their own country 





to some other 
<4 portion of the 
KC" empire. There 
seems even to 


be something of 
real tenderness in 
the treatment of 
captured women, 





Captive Wome 1 in a cat (Nimiud) 





5 Mi. Layod has, I thik, ex- 
jwessed himaclt too stongly whan he 
says that on the captme of a town 
“an indisouminate slaughter appears 
to have succeeded, and thai tho 
Posonma were ithe impaled on 
earned away as slaves? (Non, and 
ats Remams, vol u. p 874) It 
appeas, by the imserptions, that 
towns weie fiequently spmed and 
that the bulk of the mhabitents were 
genually loft m the place 

° Botta, Monument de Naniw, Tl. 
$8 and 118 . 


7 Botta, Monument de Nnove, 
vol. ti Pl 120, Layad, JAfonu- 
ments of Nineveh, Second Scies, Pl 
47 Ts 1b qmte cerita that these 
unfoi funates aie alive? ‘Ihe Peimans 
and Scytluans scmetimes flayed men 
afte: death, m order to make use 
of theh skins (HImod,iv 64, v. 25), 

° Captives are oceastonally repre- 
sentel as wged onwards by blows, 
hike tned cattle, and they ais some- 
times heavily fottered, Bub im cach 
caso the usage ia oxgeptional. 
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who are never manacled, and aie often allowed to 
cide on raules,’ or in carts, 

The worst feature in the characte: of the Assy- 
dans was their treachery. ‘ Woe to thee that 
spoilest, though thou wast not spoiled, and dealest 
xeacherously, though they deilt not ireacherously 
vith thee ” is the denunciaticn of the evangelical 
prophet! And in the same spirit the author of 
‘the Burthen of Nineveh” declares that city to be 
‘full of lies and robbery”* -or, more correctly, 
‘full of lying and violence”* Falsehood and 
‘reachery are commonly regarded as the vices of the 
weak, who are driven to defond themselves against 
superior strength by the weapon of cunning; but 
shey are perhaps quite as often employed by the 
strong, as furnishing short cuts to success, and even, 
where the moral standard is low, as being in them- 
selves creditable.* It certainly was not necessity 
which made the Assyrians covenant-breakers; it 
seems to’ have been in part the wautonness of puwcr 
" because they “despised the cities and iegarded no 
nan;”* perhaps, ib was in part also their imperfect 
noral perception, which may have failed to draw the 
rvopeor distinction between craft and cleverncss. 

Another unpleasant feature in the Assyrian cha~ 
racter—but one at which we can focl no surprise 
wae their pride. This is the quality which diaws 
‘orth the sternest denunciations of Sciipturo, and is 


» Sce above, p. 292 not “133 “yohda, 
1 Temah, axxni * Sco Thuoyd if 88 
2 Nahum, ii 1. * Tsuah xaxu. 8, “Ilo lath 


7 Mi Vance Smith renders, “ full} piokon the! covenant, ha hith de~ 
f feuchery and violence ;” winch is i spised the cxties, ho regardethy no 
mobably the veal meaning, But the } man ” 
vord used is WMD“ mendacim,” . x 
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expressly declared to have called down tho Divine 
judgments upon the raco? Isaiah, Ezokiel, and 
Zephaniah alike dwell upon it.’ I pervades the in 
scriptions Without being so rampant or offensive 
as the pride of some Orientals—as, for stance, tho 
Chinese it is ofa marked and decided colour: the 
Assyrian feels himself infinitely superior to all the 
nations with whom he is brought into contact; he 
alone enjoys the favour of the gods; he alone is 
either truly wise oo truly valiant; the armics of his 
enemies are driven like chaff before him ; he sweeps 
them away, like heaps of stubble; either they fear 
to fight, or they are at once defeated; he carries his, 
victorious arms just as far as it pleases him, and 
never under any ciicumstances admits that he has 
suffered a reverse, The only merit that he allows 
4o foreigners is some skill in the mechanical and 
mimetic arts, and his acknowledgment of this is 
tacit rather than express, being chiefly known from 
the recorded fact that he employs foreign artists to 
ornament his edifices, 

According 10 the notions which the Grecks de- 
rived from Ctesias,* and passed on to the Romans, 
and through ilom {fo ihe moderns generally, the 
greatest defect in the Assyrian characier tho bo- 
setting: sin ,of their leading men—-was luxuriousness 
of living and sensuality From Ninyas to Sarddha- 


8 Tvok xxxi 10, 11, “ Reeause 7 Tanh x 7 (4, xxev1 94 ORs 
thon hast lifted up thyselt m height, | Back xxxi. 10, Zoph, a. 15, 
and he hath shot up his top among} * Some ide of notable Iuxmious- 
the thick boughs, and his I cart is | ness attaching to tha Assyuans is, 
hifted upon lus haight, { have thee | perhaps, calic than Gtcsias Bes 
fo ¢ delivered him into the hand of | Aristoph Aves, 958, ei, Botha.) Did 
tio mighty ono of the heathen; he { it come fiqn thre ‘Aacdprot Adyar of 
shall smely dew with ham I have | Terodotus ? i 
thiven lum out fo his wickedness * 
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palus—from the commencement to tho close of the 
empire a line of voluptuaries, according to Ctestas 
and his followers, held possession of the throne; and 
the principle was established from ithe first, that 
happiness consisted in freedom from all cares or 
troubles, and unchecked indu gence in every spccics 
of sensual pleasure.’ , This account, intrinsically 
suspicious, is now directly voutradiciud Ly the au- 
thentic records which we possess of tho warlike cha- 
yacter and manly pursuits of so many of the kings 
It probably, however, contains a gorm of truth, In 
a flourishing kingdom, like Assyria, luxury must 
have gradually advanced; anl when the empire fell 
under the combined attack of its two most powerful 
neighbours, no doubt it had lost much of its pristine 
vigour, The monuments lend some support to tho 
view that luxury was among the causes which pro- 
duced the fall of Assyria; althoygh it may he ques- 
tioued whether, even to the last, the predominant 
spirit was not warlike and manly, or even ficrce and 
violent. Among the many denunciations of Assyria 
in Scripture, there is only one which can even be 
thought to point to Iuxury as a cause of hor down- 
fall; and that is a passage of very donbtful interpre- 
tation,’ In gereral it is her violeuce, her treachery, 
and her pride that are denounced. Whon aes 
repented in the time of Jonah, it was by each mu 

“turning from his evil way and from the Gilad 
which was in their hands.”? When Nahum an- 


* t 


* See Diod. Ste in, 21, § 2, thongh her itched, Be Behold, i 
? Nahum, ni. 4, “ Because of the | am_ agauist thee, saith. idyLond.” 
multiinte of the whoicdoms of the} Idolaiy 1 pobably tho “Whore 
wallfavomed hailot, tho- thusticss of | dom hoe mtended bi 
Witchorafts, that sdlloth nations} ? Jonah ti. 8 @ 
through he: whoiedoms, and families 
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nounces tbe final destruction, it is on “the dloody 
city, full of lies and robbery. 23 Tn the emblematic 
language of prophecy, the hon is taken as the fittest’ 
among animals to symbolise Assyria, even at this 
late period of her history She is still “the lion 
that did tear in picces enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his honess, and filled hig holes with 
prey; and lus deus with Lavin.” The fayourity Alen 
tional emblem, if it nay be so called,’ is accepted as 
the true type of the people, and blood, ravin, and 
robbery are their characteristics in the mind of the 
Hebrew prophet. , 

In mental powor the Assyrians certainly deserve 
to be considered as among the foremost of the Asiatic 
races They had not perhaps so much originality as 
the Chaldwans, from whom they appear to havo 
derived the greater part of their civilisation; but in 
many respects it is clear that they surpassed their 
instructors, and introduced mprovements which gave 
a greatly inercased value and almost a new character 
to arts previously discovered. The genius of tho 
people will best be seen from the accounts, hereafter 
to be given, of thoir language, their arts, and their 
system of government, IH it must be allowed that 
thego have all a certain smack of rudeness and primi- 
tive simplicity, still they are advances upon aught 
that had previously oxisted—not only in Mesopotamia 

but in the world. Fully to appreciate the Assy- 
rizns we should compare them w-th the much-lauded 
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3 Nahum m 1 seems to justify thos expicss on. It 
* Nahum nu 11-18 nuittst be admitted, however, thy. the 
® Phe frequent ocourence of fhe | standards Lear a ‘different emblem, 
Tion gn the monuments, uther m the ! Sce bow, ch vii. 
natmal foun o with a human head, 
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Egyptians, who in all mportant points are very 
decidedly their inferiors. Ths spirit and progressive 
character of their art offers the strongest contrast to 
the stiff, lifeless, and unchanging conventionalism of 
the dwellers on the Mile. Their language and 
alphabet are confessedly in advance of the Hg yptian,° 
Their religion is more earnest and Icss degraded. 
Tn ennvage and military gemus their superiority ig 
very striking; for the Egyptians are essentially an 
unwarlike people The one point of advantage to 
which Egypt may fairly lay claim, is the grandeur 
and durabihty of her architecture, The Assyrian 
palaces, magnificent as they undoubtedly were, must 
yield the palm to the vast structures of Egyptian 
Thebes.’ No nation, not even Rome, has equalled 
Ligypt in the size and,solemn grandeur of its build- 
ings But, except in this one respect, tho great 
African kingdom must be regarded as inferior to her 
Asiane rival—which was indeed “a cedar yn Leba- 
non, exalted above all the trees of the fiold—thir in 
greatness and in the length of his branches—so that 
all the trees that were in the garden of God envied 
him, and not one was like unto lum in his beauty,” ® 


4 


‘ 
® Sco Bunson’s Philosophy of Ihs- | 1éahté do Pexistence de tant de con 
tory, vol. in. p 192; Lgypt, vol. iv. | stinctions duns sm um mémo 
pp. 144, 688, &e. pomt, & Joms dimonsiors, & la con~ 
7 Denon says of Thebes, with | stanze obstinée qua cxgéo leur 
equal force and tiuth:— On, est | fabrication, aux ddpennes mealeu- 
fatigué d’éouro, on est fatigné do | Inbles de tant de somptuositd, 
Ine, on est gpouvanté de la ponsdée | Lyypte, vol. u. p 226, ‘ 
une telle conception, on no pent! ° Lzvk. axxi 3.0, 
cione, méme apes Pavon vu, & a 
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TID CAPITAL 


x 
“Tat ot Nines, mmypvs ta Sega, ad solis oeeast, BLOGS, QhOlvat? 
clai ssimg,” Prox I N vi £8 


Tun site of the great capital of Assyria had gene 
1ally been regarded as fixed with sufficient certainty 
to the tract immediately opposite Mosul, alike by 
local tradition aud” by the statements of ancient 
writers,' when the discovery by modern travellers of 
architectural remains of gicat magnificence at some 
considerablo distance fromm this position, threw a 
doubt upon the generally received Lelief, and made 
the true situation of the ancient Nineveh once more 
a matter of controversy. When the noble sculptuies 
and vast palaces of Nimiud wore first uncovered, it 
was natural to suppose that they marked the 1cal site ; 
for it sceined unlikely that any mere provincial city 
should have beon adorned by a long se1 ies of monarelis 
with buildings at once on so grand a scale and sv 
richly ornamented. A passage of Strabo, and 
anothor of Ptolemy, wee thought to lend confirma- 





' Phe local tradition is stukingly 
maiked by the Mahometan polit 
that on the smaliq of the two mounds 
opposite Mosul 1s “tho tomb of 
Jonth ;” wheuce the nang Nebbi- 
Yunus The most important of the 
anoint authouties 38 Xenophon 
(dnab m. 4, § 10-12). 

2 Sec Lajymid’s Neneh und us 
Lemans, vol. np. 242. Neitho 


passage is couectly acpesouled by 
Mi Laymd Ptolemy distinotly 
plies Nmeveh—not on tho Lycus, 
as Mi Laym1 siys—but on tho 
Ligns (Geograph, vi 1); and Sti ibo, 
though he docs not actually do tho 
sane, certainly, does not anywhere 
suy that it was “nem tha junotion 
of Uc two uvas.? To says that 
the Lyous divided Alma fiom Ar 
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tion to this theory, which plased,the Assyrian capital 
nearly at the junction of tle Upper Zab with the 
Tigris; and tor a while the old opinion was dis- 
placed, and the name of Nineveh was atlached vary 
generally in this country to the ruins at Nmrud. 
Shortly afterwards a rival claimant started up in 
the regions further to th2 north. , Excavations 
carried on at the village of Khorsabad’ showed, that 
a magnificent palace and a considerable town had 
existed in Assyrian times at that site. In spite of 
the obvious objection that the Khorsabad ruins lay 
at the distance of fifteen miles from the Tigris, which 
according to every writor of weight* anciently washed 
tho walls of Nineveh, it was assumed by the excava- 
tor that the discovery of the capital had beon 
reserved for himself, and the splendid’ work repre- 
senting the Khorsabad bas-relicfs and inscriptions, 
which was published in France undor tho title pf 
“Monument de Ninive,” caused the reception of 
M, Botta’s theory in many parts of the Continent. 
After a while an attempt was made to reconcile 
the rival claims by a theory, the grandeur of which 
gained it acceptance, despite its impiobabilily. It 
was suggested that tho various ruins, which had 
hitherto disputed the name, were in fact all included 
within the circuit of the ancicnt Nineveh; which was 
deseribed ag a rectangle, or oblong square, cighteen 
miles long and twelvo broad. The remains at, Khor- 
sabad, Koynnjik, Nimrnd, und Keromlis marked 


holitis, and that Nineveh was sutu~ | 7 WN. vi. 18; Custath ad Dionys 
ated in the middig of the forma | Peueg. 988; &e. It 18 porhaps by 
duatuict (x1. 1, § 8). ashp of the pen that Diodorus places 

7 aod. 1 1935 Nio, Dam. Ti. | Nimovch on tho Duphiates (n. 8), 
%; Atsan Ist Ind. 42, Pin. 
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the four corners of this vast quadrangle,' which 
contained an area of 216 square imles—about ten 
times that of London! In confirmation of this view 
was urged, first, the desciiption in Diodorus,’ derived 
probably from Ctesias, which corresponded (it was 
said) both with the proportions and with the actual 
distances ; and next, tho statements contained in the 
book of Jonah,° which (1+ was argued) implied a 
city of some such dimensions The -pavallel of 
Babylon, according to the description given by 
[Terodotus,’ might fairly have been cited as a further 
argument, since it might have seemed reasonable 
to suppose that there was no great difference of size 
between the chief cities of the two kindred empires, 
Attractive, however, as this theory is from its 
grandeur, and harmonious ag if, must be allowed to 
be with the reports of the Greeks, we have neverthio- 
less to roject it on two grounds, the one historical 
and the other topographical The ruins of Khorsa 
bad, Kevemlis, Nimrud, and Koyunjik bear on 
their bricks distinct local titles ; and those titles are 
found attaching to distinct cities in the historical 
scriptions. Nimiud, as already obsorved, is Calabi ; 
aud Khorsabad 1s Dur-Sargina, or “{he city of 
Sargon.” Keromlis has also ils own appellation, 


Dur-* * *, “the city of the God ” Now the Assy- 


rian writers do not consider these places to be parts 
of Nineveh, but speale of them as distinel and sepa- 





' See Layaid’s Nineveh and 23} flom Koyunjik, and about twelve 
Remaws, vol up 247. fiom Keremlis (Laymd, ls ¢) 

® Diodo us (1.8 ¢.) made Nmoveh | © Ch ini ver.8, and ch iy ver. 
ar oolong squaic 140 stades (18}) 11 +4 
mules) lon,z, and 90 st ides (LL? miles) 7 Beok 1. oh. S78, 
bowl Nimiud is aghteen miles 
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rate cities. Calah for a long time is the capital, 
while Nineveh 1s mentioned a8 a provincial town. 
Dur-Sargina is built by Sargon, uot at Nineveh, 
but “near to Nineveh.” Scripture, it must be re 
membered, similarly distinguishes Calah as a place 
separate from Nineveh and so far from it that there 
was voorn for “a great city” between them!’ And 
the geographers, while they give the name of Aturia 
or Assyria Proper to the country about the one 
town,’ call the region which surrounds the other by 
a distinct name, Calachené.* Agam, when the 
country is closely examined, it is found, not only 
that there are no signs of any continuous town over 
the space included within the four sites of Nimrud, 
Keromlis, Khorsabad, and Koyunjik, nor any remains 
of walls or ditches connecting them,* but that the four 
sites thomselves are as carefully fortified on what, by 
the theory we ave examining, would be the inside of 
the city as in other directiona® Tt perhaps need 
scarecly be added, unless to moet the argument 
drawn from Diodorus, that tho four sites in question 
aro not so placed as to form the “ oblong square ” of 
his description,‘ but mark tho angles of a rhombus 
very much slanted from tho perpendicular. 


68 Gen x 11, 12. We must un- 
deisiand the oxpession “a giont 
city,’ as quahfied by tho cnoum 
stances unda which if 1s used a 
gicat city aceouling to the size of 
cities in the puumoval times, Tho 
city in question may probably have 
occupied the site of the 1miné at Se- 
Jamayeh. 


4 Seo the cnicfal suveys of Capt 
Jones, pubhshed by tho Royal 
as atic Saolety (Jowral, vol. xv.) 

3 See*tho plans of tho iume at 
Nimind and Koyunfik (pp 261 and 
816) Koyunjik, accodmg to tho 
hypothesis, would occupy the poith- 
west angi’ of the town, and its 
southon and castern sides would this 


® Stab xvi 1, $1; Anion Hep | bo with the town; bul the olef 


Alex. ine 7, Ply IN v 12, 
‘Supra, p 2438. 


Aolences ae those on the cast, 
4 Prod Sic i. 3 
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The argument derived from the book of Jonah 
deserves more attention than that which resis upon 
the authoity of Diodorus and Ctesias Unlike 
Ctesias, Jonah saw Nineveh while it still stood; and 
though the writer of the prophetical book may not 
have been Jonah )i inself," he probably lived not 
very many years later. Thus his evidonc’ is that 
of a contemporary, though (it may be) not thal of 
an cye-witness; and, even apart from the inspiration 
which guided his pou, he is cutitled to be heard with 
the utmost respect. Now the statements of this 
writer, which have a bearing on the size of Nineveh, 
are two, Te tells us, in one place, that it was “an 
oxceeling great city, of three days’ journey ;”" in 
another, that “in it were more than 120,000 porsons 
who could not discern between their right hand and 
their left’’* These passages are clearly intended to 
describe a city of a size unusual at the time; but 
both of them are tc such an extent vague and in- 
distinct, that 14 is impossible to diaw from either 
soparatcly, or oven from the two combined, an 
exact definite nolion, “A city of three days’ 
journey” may be one which it requires three days 
to traverse fioin ond to end, o1 one which is three 
days’ journey in arewntorence, or, lastly, one which 





® Tt has beon romaiked that “the 
white. of the book of Jonah no- 
whae identifics himedf with the 
prophet” (Vanco Smith, 2zophe 
ores on Nencveh, p 252) “On the 
conhaty, he iatha: caofully keeps 
himself distmet, speaking of Jonah 
always m the thnd person, and not 
suggesting, by a single word or tm- 
pluatwn, tat ho ever thought of 
bung rozardal as, at the same time, 
both wiiter and subject of the nar 


yative,’ All thig as undoubtc diy 
tine, but it docs not establish the 
Negative, 

* ‘he potion of the bovk in the 
Uelnew Vanon, between Amos and 
Micah, showa that its dato wag 10- 
gaded as fallmg betweon Uzziah 
(oc 808) and Hezekiah (80 G97) 
Nmevel was not distioyed till 1.6 
526, 

7 Jourh m J. 

4 Ind. ay, 41 
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cannot be thoroughly visited and explored by a 
prophet commissioned to warn tho mhabitanis of a 
coming danger in less than threo days’ time Persons 
not able to distinguish theix right hand from their left 
may (if taken literally) mean children, and 120,000 
such persons may therefore indicate a total popula- 
tion of 600,000; or, the phrase may perhaps with 
greater probability be understood of moral ignorance, 
and the intention would in that case be, to designate 
by it allihe inhabitants. Jf Nineveh was in Jonah’s 
time a city containing a population of 120,000, it 
would sufficiently deserve the title of “an exceeding 
great city ;” and the prophet might well be occupied. 
for three days in traversing its squares and streets, 
We shall find hereafter that the ruins opposite Mosul 
have an extent more than equal to tho accommoda- 
tion of this number of persons. 

Tho weight of the argument from tho supposed 
parallel case of Babylon must depend on the degree 
of confidence which can be reposed in the siatement 
mado by ILerodotus, and on the opinion which is 
ultimately formed with icgard to the veal size of 
that capital. It would bo improper to anticipate 
here the conclusions, which may be arrived at heie- 
after, concerning the real dimensions of “ Babylon 


the Great;” but it may be obsorved thal grave , 


doubts are entortained in many quarters as 1o the 


ancient statemehts on the subject, and that the ruins 


do not cover much morc than one twenty-fifth of the 
space which Herodotus assigns lo the city 

We may, therefore, without much hesitation, set 
aside the theory which would ascribe to the ancient 
Nineveh dimensions nine or ten times greator than 
those of London, aud proceed to a deseription: of the 
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group of ruins believed by the best judges to mark 
the true site. 

The 1.tns opposite Mosul consist of two principal 
mounds, known respectively as Nebbi-Yunus and 
Koyunjik. The Koyunjk mound, which lies to the 
north-west of the other at the distance of 900 yards, 
or a little more than half a mile, is very much the 
more considerable of the two. Its shape is an 
irregular oval, elongated to a point towards the 
north east, in the linc of ils greater axis. The sur- 
face is nearly flat; the sides slope at a stcep angle, 
and are furrowed with numerous ravines, worn in 
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the soft material by the rains of some thirty centu- 
ries. Tho greatest‘haght of the mound above the 
plain is towards the south-eastern extremity, where 
it overhangs the small stream of the Khosr; the 
elevation in this part being about ninety-five feel. 
The area covered by the mound iy estimated at a 
hundred*acres, and the entire mass is said to contain 
14,500,000 tons of carth. The lahour of a man 
would scarcely excavate and place in posilion more 
than 120 tons of earth in a year; it would requiie 
therefore the united exertions of 10,000 men for 
twelve years, or 20,000 men for six years, to com- 
plete the structure’ On this artificial eminence 
were raised in ancient times the palaces and temples 
of the Assyrian monaichs, which are now imbedded 
in the débris of their own ruins. 

The mound of Nobbi-Yunus ig at its baso nearly 
triangular TL covcrs an area of about forty acres 
It is loftier, and its sides are more precipitous than 
Koyufyik, especially on the west, where it abuticd 
upon the wall of the city. The surface 1s mostly 
flat, but is divided about the middle by a deep 
ravine, running nearly fiom north to south, and 
separating the mound into an eastern and a westen 
portion, Tho so-called tomb of Jonah is conspicuous 
on the north edge of the western portion of the 
mouud, and about it ac grouped the cottages of the 
Kurds and Turcomaus to whom the site of tho ancient 
Nineveh helongs. The eastern portion of the mound 
forms a burial-ground, io which the bodies of Maho- 
metans are brought from considerable distances, 
The mass of carth is calculated at six and a half’ 


1 See the Journal of te Aswette Socuty, vol xv p. 826, note + 
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millions of tons, so that its erection would have 
given full employment to 10,000 men for the space 
of five years and a half 
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These two vast mowds the platforms on which 
palaces and iemplos were raised—aro both in the same 
line, and abutied, both of them, on the westorn wall 
of the city. Thoir position in that wall is thought 
to have been determined, not by chance, but by 
design; sinco thoy break the western faco of the 
city into three noarly equal portions.* The entire 
longth of this side of Nmevch was 13,600 fect, or 


Capt Jones notes that fiom the | Neblbx Yunus mound to the 3.W, 
NW, ange of the aaty to the tn 2e |} angle of the city, ae exactly cqual 
if the Koyunpk mound, from that | distances. (ow nal of Asiatie So. 
to th. eexte of tle Nebbi-Yunus | erty, vol. sv p. 826.) 
mount, and fiom the confie of the 
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somewhat more than tivo anda half miles, Anciently 
it seems to have immediately overhung the Tigris, 
which has now moved off 1o the west, leaving a 
plain nearly a mile m width between its casiein edge 
and the old rampart of the city. This rampart fol- 
lowed, apparently, the natural course of the river- 
bank ; and hence, while on the whole it is tolerably 
straight, in the most sonthern of the three portions 
it exhibits a gentle curve, where the 1:ver evidently 
made a sweep, altering its course from south-east 
nearly to south. 

The western wall at its northern extremity 
approaches the present course of the Tigris, and 1s 
here joined, exactly at right angles, by the northern, 
or rather the north-western, rampart, which 1uns in 
a perfectly straight line to the north-eastern angle 
of the city, and is said to measure exactly 7000 feet? 
This wall is again divided, hke tho western, but 
with cven more preciseness, 110 three equal por- 
tions, * Commencing at tho north-castern angle, one- 
third of it is carried along comparatively high 
ground, after which for the romaining two-thirds 
of its course it falls by a gontlo decline towards the 
Tigris, Exactly midway in this slope the rampart is 
broken by a road, adjoining which is a romarkable 
mound, covering one of the chi2f gates of the city. 

At its othor extremity the western wall forms a 
‘very obtuse angle with the southern, which impends 
over a deep ravine formed by a winter torrent, and 
runs in a straight line for about 1000 yards, when* 
it meets the eastern wall, with which it forms a 
slightly acute angle. ‘ 


5 Journul of Aauatic Soouty, vol l. i oe of Astatic Socuty, vol 
xv on 929 av 
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Tt remains to desembe the castern wall, which is 
the longest, and the least 1cgular of the four. This 
barrier slarts the edge of a ridge of conglomerate 
rock, which here rises somewhat above the level of 
the plain, and presents a slightly convex sweep to 
the north-cast. At first it runs nearly parallel to 
the western, and at right angles io the northorn 
wall; but, after puisuing this course for about three- 
quarters of a mile, it is forced by the natural con- 
vexity of the ridgs to retire a little, and curving 
gently inwards it takes a direction much more 
southerly ‘than at first, thus drawing continually 
nearer to the yyostern wall, whose course is almost 
exactly south-east. The entire length of this wall is 
16,000 fect, or above three miles. It is divided into 
two portions, whereof the southern is somewhat the 
longer, by the streain of the Khosi su; which, coming 
from tho north west, finds its way through the 
ruins of the city, and then runs on across the low 
plain to the Tigris. 

The oncointe of Nineveh forms thus an irregular 
irapezium, or a “triangle with ils apex abruptly ent 
off to the south.’® Tho breadth, evon in the broadest 
part—that towards the north is very dispropor- 
tionate to the length, standing to ib as four to nino, 
or as 1 to 225, The town is thus of an oblong 
shape, and so far Diodorus truly described it ;° though 
his dimensions greatly exceed the truth. The cir-, 
cuit of the walls is somewhat less than cig]. miles, 
instead of being more than jifty; and the area which 
they include is 1800 English acros, instead of being 
112,000. 


5 Journal of the Asiatie Socrety, *° Died Sic i 3, §2 
vol xv p. 324 
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It is reckoned that in a populous Oriental town we 
may compute the inhabitants at nearly, if not quite, 
a hundred per acre. This allows a considerable 
space for streets, open squares, and gardens; since 
it assigns but one individual io every spaco of fifty 
square yards. According to such a mode of reckon- 
ing, the population of ancient. Nineveh, within the 
enceinte here described, may be estimated at 175,000 
souls. No city of Western Asia is at the present 
day so populous, 

* In the above description of the ramparts surround- 
ing Nineveh, no account has been given of their 
width or height. According to Diodorus the wall 
wheiewith Ninus surrounded his capital was 100 
feet high, and so broad that three chariots might 
drive side by side along the top. Xenophon, who 
passed close to the ruins on his retreat with the 
Ten Thousand, calls the height 150 feet, and the 
width 50 feet.” The actual greatest height at pre- 
sent seems to bo 46 feet;® bui the débmis at the foot 
of the walls are so great, and the crumbled character 
of the walls themselves is so evident, that the chief 
modern explorer inclines to regard the computation 
of Diodorus as probably no exaggeration of the 
druth.? The width of the walls, in their crumbled 
condition, is from 100 to 200 feet. 

The mode in which the walls were constructed 
seems to have been the following. Up to a certain 





? Anab, mm. 4 § 10, I assume | * dournal of dsiatic Sdciety, vol 
that tho Mespila of Xonophon is} av. p 822, 
identical with the ruins opposite | 9 Laymd, Nineveh and Babyton, 
Mosul, ‘There does not seem to bo | p. 66), “The romaine still exist 
any teasonable daubt of this, (Seo} ing of those fortificntions almost 
Ainswoith, Travels om the Track of | confim the statement of Diodorus 
the Ten Thousand, p 140; Journal | Siculns, that the walls were a jiun- 
of Astutrc Society, vol. xv. p 882.) | dred fect high,” &o, 
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height fifty feet, according to Xenophon ’—thoy 
weie composed of neatly-hewn blocks of a fossilifcrous 
hmestono, smoothed: aud polished on the outside? 
Above this, tho material used was sun-dried brick. 
The stone masonry was certainly ornamented along 
its lop by a continuous series of battlements or gfa- 


dines in the same material ;* and it is not unlikely 
that a similar crnamentation crowned the upper 
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1 Anab uw, 4,§10. ‘The exca- 
vations have not yot tested this 
staLomens -of Xenophon’s ; but, as 
lis estimate of tavonty fect 18 er 
actly coyrect for the ston3 basernent 
of the walls of Nimiud 18s), We 
may Taily assume that he mobably 
did not such smiscalentate hee, 
(Ch Anab. in. 4, § 7, with Layard’s 
Neneveh and Babylon, pp. 128, 126 ) 


* Aifov  Searoi” koyyvdutrov 
(Anab. ni 4, $10) Ma Aimswoith 
remarks that this fossitiferaus arone 
1s tho comtion building material at 
Most, but “does nob ocent far to 
the north o to the south, beng suc- 
couded by wastes of pyysim i 
(Tyavels in the Trach of the Ten 
Thousand, p 140,) ac 

1 Layod, Nan. and Bab, p, 058 
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brick structure The wall was piereed at irregular 

- intervals by gates, above which rose lofty towers; 
while towers, probably of lessér elevation, occurred 
also in the portions of the wall intervening between 
one gate and another. A gate in the north-western 
rampart has been cleared by means of excavation, 
the form and construction of which will best appear 
from the annexed ground-plan. It seems to have 
consisted of three gateways, whereof the mnor and 
outer were ornamented with cologsal human-headed 
bulls and other figures, wlule the central one was 
merely panelled with slabs of alabaster. Between the 
gateways were fwo large chambers, 70 feet long by 
98 feet wide, which were thus capable of containing 
a considerable body of soldiers, Tho chambers and 
gateways are supposed to have been arched over, 
like the castle gates on the bas-relicfs, The gates 
themselves have wholly disappeared ; but the débris 
which filled both the chambers and the passages 
contained go much charcoal that it 1s thought thoy 
must have been made, not of bronze, liko the gates 
of Babylon,’ but of wood. The ground within the 
gateway was paved with largo slabs of Itméstone, 
still bearing the marks of chariot wheels. 

The castellated rampart which thus surrounded 
and guarded Nineveh did not constituie by any 
means its sole defence. Outside the stone basement 
wall lay on every side a water barrier, consisting’ on 
the west and south of natural 1ivor courses;, on tho 
north and east, of artificial channels into which water 
was conducted from tho Khosr-su The northern 


» ¢ Layaid, Nin, and Bab p. 688, note. > [oat 1.176, 
° Layard, Nin. and Bab. 1p-g20-123, 
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and castern walls were skirted along their whole 
length by a broad and deep moat, into which the 
Khosr-su was made to flow by occupying its natural 
bed with a strong dam, carried across it in the line 
of tho castern wall and at the point where the siream 
now enters the enclosure, On meeting this obstruc- 
tion, of which there are slill some remains, the waters 
divided, and while part flowed to the sonth-cast, and 
reached the Tigris by the ravine immediately to the 
south of the city, which is a natural watercourse, 
part turned at an acute angle to the north-west, and, 
washing the remainder of the eastern and the wholo 
of the northern wall, gained the Tigris at the north- 
west angle of the city, where a second dam kept it at a 
sufficient hoight. Moreover, on the castern face, 
which appears to hays been regarded as the weakest, 
a series of outworks were erected for the further de- 
fence of the city. North of the Khosr, between the 
city wall and that river, which there 1uns parallel to 
the wall, and forms a sort of second or outer moat, 
thoro are traces of a detached fort of considerable 
size, which must have greatly strengthened the 
dofendes'in that quarter. South and south-east of 
the Khosr, the works are still more claborate. In 
tho first place, from a point where the Khosr leaves 
the hills and dekouches upon comparatively low 
ground, a decp ditch, 200 feet broad, was carried 
through compact silicious conglomerate for upwards 
of two miles, till it joined the ravine which formed . 
the natural protection of the city upon the south. 
On either sido of this ditch, which could be readily 
supplied with water from the Khosr at its northern 
extremity, was built a broad and lofty wall; the 
eastern one, which forms the outermost of the de- 
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fenees, rises even now a hundred feet above the 
hottom of the ditch on which it adjoins. Further, 
between this outer banier and the city moat was 
interposed a species of semi lune, guaided by a double 
wall and a broad ditch, and connected (as is thought) 
by a covered way with Nincveh itself’ Thus the 
‘city was protected on this, its most vulnerable sido, 
towards the centre by five walls and three broad and 
deep moats; towards the north, by a wall, a moat, 
the Khosr, and a strong outpost; towaids the south, 
by two moats and three lines of rampart. The 
breadth of the whole fortification on this side is 
2200 feet, or not far from half a mile. 

Such was the site, and such were the defences, of 
the capital of Assyria, Of its internal arrangements 
but little can be said at present, since no general 
examination of the space within the 1amparts has 
been as yet made, and no ancient account of the 
interior has come down to us, We can only see that 
the side of the city which was most fashionable was 
the western, which immediately overhung the Tigris ; 
since here were the palaces of the kings, and here 
seem also to have been the dwellings of tho richer 
citizons; at least, it is on this sido, in the space inter 
vening between Koyunjik and the northern rampart, 
that the only very evident remains of edifices besides 
the great mounds of Koyunjik and Nebbi-Yunus— 
are found? The river was no doubt the main at- 
traction; but perhaps the western side was also 
considered the most securo, as lying fu thest from 


7 Journal of Asiatic Soctety, vol.| ° Sco tho plan (gupia, p 316), 
ay. p 822 and compaie the Jownal of ‘the 

4 Tayad, Nin and Bab p. 660, | Asiatic Society, vol. av. p 823 
Tote. 
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the quarter whence alone the inhabitants expected 
to be atlacked, namely, the east. [4 is impossible at 
present to give any account of the character of the 
houses or the direction of the streets. Perhaps the 
time may not be far distant when more systematic 
and continuous efforts will be made by the enterprise 
of Ewope to obtain fall knowledge of alt the remains 
which still lic buried at this interesting site. No 
such discoveries ave indeed to be expected as those 
which have recently startled the world; but patient 
explorers would still be sure of an ample reward, 
were they to glean after Layard in the field from 
which he swopt so magnificent a harvest. 
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Tuprp has never been much differonee of opinion 
among the learned with regard to tho language 
spoken by the Assyrians. As the Biblical goncalogy 
connected Asshur with Ebor and Aram,! while the 
Greeks plainly regarded the Syrians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians as a single 1ac0," it was always supposed 
that the people thus associated must have possessed 
a tongue allicd, moro or less closely, 10 the Mebrow, 
tho Syriac, and the Chaldeo, These longuos were 
known to bo dialectic vaictios of a single form of 
specch—tho Semitic; anil i was consequon ly tho 
general bolicf, before any Assyrian inscriptions had 
boon disinteriod, thai the Assyrian lenguage was of 
his type, cithor a sister tonguo to the Unico above. 
mentioned, or olse identical with some one of them, 
The only difficulty in the way of this theory was 
the supposed Medo-Persic or Arian character of a 


1 Gon, x. 21 25. Mola, i. 11, for tho coufumon of Ag- 

2 Seo Tod. vi. 63, and 140, | syuians with Syians Lor tho clone 
Asch Pers, 86; Xon Cyzop. v, 4, | connexion and umost wtcntifteation 
§ 61, &o s Seylax, Peripl. p. 80,] of tho Babylonians with tho Arsy- 
Dionys Poucg. 772; Strab. avi. 1, § | riang, see Hciod 1 106, 178, ui, 025 
3, Aun, Pr. 48; Pln. ZV v.12,) Shab 1s 0 , &o 
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certain number of Assyrian royal names, but this 
difficulty was thought to be sufficiently met by a 
suggestion that the ruling tribe might have been of 
Modian descent, and have maintained its old national 
appellatives, while the mass of the population be- 
longed to a different race? Recent discoveries have 
shown that this last suggestion was needless, as the 
difficulty which it was intended io meet does not 
exist. ‘Tho Assyrian names, which cither history or 
the monuments have handed down to us, are Semitic, 
and not Arian. It is only among the fabulous ac- 
counts of the Assyrian Empire put forth by Ctesias 
that Arian names, such as Xorxes, Arius, Arma- 
mithres, Mithraus, &., are to be found. 

Together with the trae names of the Assyrian 
kings, the mounds of Mesopotamia have yielded up 
a mass of documents in the Assyrian language, from 
which it is possible that we may onc day acquire as 
full a knowledge of its strnemra and vocabulary as 
we possess at present of Greek or Latin. These 
documents have confixmed the previous belief that 
tho tongue is Semitic. They consist, in the fist 
place, of long inscriptions upon the slabs of stone 
with which the walls of palaces were panelled, some- 
times occupying the stone to the exclusion of any 
sculpture, sqmetimes carricd across the dress of 
figures, always carefully cut and generally in good 
preservation! Next in importance to theso momo- 
rials a1 the hollow cylinders, or moxo strictly spoak- 
ing, hexagonal or ociagonal prisms, wade in va- 


= Punched, Physical History of purposoly defaced and icndeied l- 
Mankind, vol. wv p 668, Jemblo, probably by kings of another 
* Occasionally the slabs have been | dynasty. 
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iremoly fine and i] in terracolta,’ which the Avsyrian 
kings used to deposit at the corners of {emplcs, 
inscribed with an account of theit chicl acts and 
with numerous religious mvocations, These cylin- 
des vary fom a foot and # half to three fect in 
height, and are covered closely with a small writing, 
which it offen requires a good 
magnilying glass lo deciphes. 
A cylodes of Tiglath-Puluser 
IT. (about 3c 1180) contains 
thirty lines in a space of six 
inches, or five lines to an inch, 
which is as close as the type 
of the present volume — This 
dogtce of closeness is caceeded 
on a cylinder of Asshur-bani 
pal’s (about 3.0, 660), where 
the lines are six lo tho inch, 
or as near together as the type 
of the Ndinbmeh Reviow. If 
the complexity of the Assy1ion 
chatacters be faken into ace 
com, aul if ib be remem- 
ered that the wholo inscription was in overy case 
imjnessed by tho hand, this minuleness inust be 
allowed to be very surprising. It is nol favomable 
to logibility; and the patience of cunoiform scholars 
has been severely tried by a mode of writing wl ich 
sacrifices everything to the deseo of aowding the 
greatest possible quantity of words into tho smallost 
possible space, In one respect, however, Lacility ol 
readmg is consulted, for the insciptions on the 








Assytim Cyl nde. 


® Buel, Aneient Pottery, p. 144, 
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cylinders are not carried on in continuous lines round 
all the sides, but arc written in columns, cach column 
occupying aside, ‘The lines are thus tolerably short ; 
and the whole of a sentence is brought before the eye 
at once, 

Besides slabs and cylinders, the written memorials 
of Assyria comprise mscribed bulls and lions, stone 
obelisks, clay tablets, and engraved seals, Tho seals 
generally resemble those of the Chaldeans, which 
have been already described ;° but are somewhat 
more elaborate, and more varied in their character. 





Assyi im Seals 


They do not very ptten exinbit any writing; but 
occasionally they are inscribed with the name of their 





® Xo above, “ Lust Monmehy,” ch. x, p 88, and ch, v pp 117-110 
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owner,’ while in a few instanees they show an in- 
scription of some Iength, The clay tablets are both 
numerous and curious. They aie of various sixes, 
ranging from nine inches long by six and a half 
wide, to an inch and a half long by an inch wide, or 
even less.* Sometimes they are entirely covered 





Assyi an Clay IW iets. . 


with, writing; while sometimes thoy oxhibit on a 
portion of their surface the impressions of scaly, 
mythological emblems, and tho like. Some thou- 
sands of them have been recovered; nnd they me 
found to be of the most varied charactor, Many aie 
historical, still more mythological; some azo lin- 
guistic, some geographic, some again astronomical, 
It is anvicipated cLat, if they can bo deciphered, we 
shall obtain a completo encyclopwdia of Assyrian 
science, and shall bo ablo by this moans to trace a 


7 Layo, Niner and Basylon, p. (04, note ® Ibid, p. 346. 
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large portion of the knowledge of the Greeks to an 
Oriental source. Tlere isa mine almost unworked, 
from which paticut and cautious investigators may 
one day extract the most valuable‘ literary treasures, 
The stone obclisks are but few, and are mostly ina 
fragmentary condition. One alone is perfect the 
obelisk in black basalt, discovered by Mr. Layard at 
Nimrud, which has now for many years been in the 





Black Obelisk flom Niniud 
a 


British Museum, This monmnent is sculptured on 
each of its four sides, in part with writing and m 
part with bas-relicfs, It is about seven feet high, 
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and two fect broad at the base, tapering’ gonily 
towards the summit, which is crowned with three 
Jow steps, or gradines. ‘The inscription, which oceu- 
“pies the upper and lower portion of each sido, and is 
also carried along the’ spaces between the bas-rcliefs, 
consists of 210 clomly cut lines, and is one of the 
most important documents that has come down to us 
Té gives an account of vaiious victorics gained by 
the monarch who set it up, and of the tribute 
brought him by soveral princes.? The inscribed lions 
and bulls are numerous They commonly guard tho 
portals of palaccs, and are raised in a bold relief on 
alabaster slabs. The writing docs not trench upon 
the sculpture, but covers all thoso portions of tho 
slabs which are not occupied by the animal. It is 
usually a full account of some particular tampaign, 
which was thus specially commemorated, giving in 
detail what is far more briefly oxproseed in. the 
obelisk and slab ingcriptions.’ 

This review of the various kinds ‘of documents 
which have boen discovered in the ancient cities of 
Assyria, seoms to show that two matorials wore prin- 
cipally in uso among’ tho peoplo for literary purposes, 
namoly, slone and moist clay. The monarchs used 
the former most commonly, though -sometimes they 
condesconded for some special object to the coarsor 
and more fragile material, Private persons in their 
business transactions, Itic1ary and scientific men in 
thei compositions, employed the Javier, on which it 
was possible to write rapidly with a triangular 


® Sco the translation hy Di. Tiincks =! Journal of Astatic Sortety, vol 
m the Dublin Uniwersity Magaz ne xi. p44. 
for October, 18538 
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instrument, and which was no doubt far cheaper 
than the slabs of fine stone, which were proforred tor 
the royal inscriptions, The clay documents, w] en, 
wanted for instruction or as evidence, were carefully 
baked; and thus it is that they have come down to 
us, despite their hagility, often in as legible a con- 
dition, wilh tho letters ag clear and sharp, as any 
legend on marble, stonc, or metal that we possess 
belonging to Grock, or even to Roman times, ‘Tho 
best clay, skilfully baked, is a material quite as 
enduring as either stone or metal ,? resisting many 
influences better than erther cf those materials, 

Tt may still be asked, did not tho Assyrians use 
other materials also? Did they nob write with ink 
of some kind on paper, or Jeather, or parehinent ? 
Tt is coriain that the Egyptians had. invented a kind 
of thick paper mary conturios before the ‘Assyrian 
power arose ;° and it is furthér cortain that tho later 
Assyrian kings had a good doal of intercowso with 
Lgypt. Under such circumstances, can wo suppose 
that they did not import papor from that comlry ? 
Again, the Persians, we aro told, used parchmont 
for thei. public records! Axe not tho Assyrians, a 
much-mo.e ingenious people, likely 10 have dono 
the same, at any'rato to sone extent? There is no 
direct evidence by which theso questions can Te 
determinately answored, No document on any of 
tho materials suggested has been found. No anciont 
author states that the Assyrians or tho Babylonians 


2 Bueh, Apalgnt Pottery, vol 1.1 4+ Diol Sie n 82 As Diollors* 
pe scle utthority hoe 1s tho wnuieat 

a Wilkinson in the author's /i~ | wor hy Closing, no gical dey 0 dene 
rodotus, vol 11 p 320, § 33, > | ean bo placed on his statement, 
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used them. Ifad it not heen for one picce of indirect 
evidenco, it would have seemed nealy cortain that 
they were not employed by the Mesopotamian races, 
In some of the royal palaces, however, small lunyps of 
fine clay have been found, bearing the inpressions 
of seals, and exhibiting traces of the string by which 
they were attacled to documents, while tho docu- 
ments themselves, dcing o. a differed material, have 
perished? 1 seems probable that in these instances 
some substance like paper or parchment was used ; 
and thus we aro led to the conclusion that, while clay 
was the most common and stone an ordinary writing 
matorial among the Assyrians, somo thiid substance, 
probably Egyptian paper, was also known, and was 
used occasionally, though somewhat rarely, for public 
documents, 

We niry now proceed to consider the style and 
natme of the Assyiian writing. Derived evidently 
from the Chaldean, 1.18 far less archaic in type, pre- 
senting no pictorial iopresentations of objects, and 
but a few characters where the pictorial ropresenta- 
tign can be tuaced, [as in no case wholly reeti- 
hneai; and indeed preserves the shaight line only 


” 


ina vory few charactors, ay in [ff = | for “house, 


5 ‘Vina is nol a mere negativeargu- Alou 6, Stir a. 6, § 0. The 
mon , siicestntomenis of Une ratte castan adr ion that Scth wieto he 
of the matonal used do ocom ind history and wisdom of a dudihiwian 
accad with the moumnental faois times on bund and mbuant Dick 
Tiyngones, for instance, spoke of the (Lay aid, Nin. and Rah yp, 47, note), 
Babylonims iccordmg then asuc-  asasnnlu bening, 
nomical olseivations upon Takel 6 Laymd, p I ts Botta, Jedders 
tiles (“coctthbus Iaterculis * Phin, from Neneh, p 27 Tor a ropie~ 
2 N. vn 66), and the Instarans gentauion of the mark of (hoe sting 
of Alexander montioned a stone m- sco above, p. 881 ‘ 
scuplion of Saidmapalus (Arr Hep, s 
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a=l for “ gato,” De! for “temple, aliar,” 


and. oe for “ fish,” all which aro in the Iaior in- 


scriptions superseded by simplor forms The wodgo 
may thus bo said to bo almost the sole clement of the 
writing tho wedge, however, under a great variety 
of fo1ms—sometimes greatly elongated, as thus 


»———— _, sometimes contracted to a triangle > , 
sometimes broadened out > , sometimes doubled in 


such a way as to form an atrow-hoad “> and placed 


in every direction—horizontal, perpondicular, and 
diagonal. 

The number of characiers is vory great, Six IT, 
Rawlinson, in the year 1861, published a list of 246, 
or including variants, 366 charactors, as occurring: in 
the inscriptions known lo him,’ M. Oppert,in (858, 
gave 318 forms as those “most in uso.”* Ol course 
‘il is at once evident that this alphabet cannot ropre- 
sent elementary sounds, The Assyrian charactors 
do, in fact, correspond, not 10 letters, according {o 
our notion of loticrs, but to syllables, These syl- 
lables are cither mere vowel sounds, such as wo 
represent by our vowels and diphthongs, or such 


? Journal of Asiatrio Sooety, vol. potamre, tom, ii hho i, Appondios. 
Catalogue des signes les plus usetds, 


mt * Dupditition screntifigue en Aféso- py. 107-120. 
VoL. I. v7 
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sounds accompanied by one or iwo consonants, Tho 
vowels are not very numerous The Assyrians re 
cognise three only as fundamental—a, 7, and wu, 
Besides these they have the diphthongs ai, nemly 
equivalent to ¢, and au, nearly equivalent to 0.2 The 
vowels 7 and u have also the powers, respectively, of 
y and v. 

The consonant sounds recognised in the language 
are sixteen in number. hey aro the labial, gutin- 
ral, and dental éenucs, p, &, ¢; tho labial, guttural, 
and dental medic, b, g, d; the guttural and dental 
aspirates, ki ( IIeb. mn) and th ( Greek 0); the 
liquids 7, m,‘n, »; and the sibilants s, sh ( Hob. v), 
ts (= Ileb. y), and z. The system here is nearly 
that of the Hebrews, fron which it differs only by 
the absence of the simple aspirate 4,’ of the gutiural y, 
and of tho aspirated » (ph). It has no sound whigh 
the Iebrew has not 

From these sounds, combined with the simple 
vowels, comes the Assyrian syllabarium, to which, 
and not to the consonants themsolves, tho characters 
wero assigned, In tho first place, cach consonant 
being capable of two combinations with cach simple 
yowol, could give Lirth natmally to six simplo syl- 
lables, each of which would be in tho Assyrian 
system represonted by a character Six characters, 
for instance, entirely different [rom one another, 
represented pa, pi, pu, ap, i, up; six others, ka, hi, 





® The vowels musi be sounded as those of pand B, (Sea Buttmann’s 
m Ital an, A as @ in “yast"—D as Srarlogus, p, 8, and p 189, Th, I.) 
am “fooo”—Lagein*me’—Oas  ? Shore fs a character 1opcsor ting 
oin “host"—U ag win ‘irde tho soft ieathing *; bub none, ap- 

1 Tho Assyiinns confounded tho parently, ior the rough heathmg ‘, 
sounds of m and #, ns tho Ghocka did 
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hu, ak, ik, uk; six othors agam, ta, h, tu, ad, dt, ut. 
If this mle were carricd out in every case the six- 
teon consonant sounds would, it is evidont, produce 
96 characters. The aciual number, however, formed 
in this way, is only 76, sinco thoro are seven of ihe 
consonants which only combme with tho vowels in 
one way. Thus we have, ba, di, bu, but not ab, tb, ub; 
9%, gt, gu, but not ag, ig, ug; and so on, ‘Tho sounds 
regarded as capable of only one combination are the 
media, b, 9, d; the aspiraics kh and th; and tho 
sibilants ts and z. : 

Such is the first and simylest syllabarimn: dul 
the Assyrian system does not stop here, It pocecds 
{o combine with cach simple vowel sound two conso- 
nants, one preceding the ¥owel and the other follow- 
ing it. If this plan were followed out to the uimosl. 
possible extont, the result would bo an addition to 
the syllabarium of 768 sounds, each having its 
proper charactor, which woul vaise the’ number of 
charactors to between cight and nine hundred) 
Fortunately for tho student, phonetic laws and other 
causes havo intérvened to cheek this extromo luxu-. 
viance; and tho combinations of this kind which aro 
known io exist, insicad of amounting 10 thé full 
limit of 768, are undor 150. Tho known Assyrian 
alphabet is, however, in this way raised from 80, or, 
including varianis, 100, to botween 240 and 250 
characters 

Further, there is another kind of character, quite 
different from these, which Oxionialisis have called 
“ dotorminatives.” Ooitain clissos of words have a 
sign prelixed or suffixed to them, most commonly tho 
former, by which their gonoial charactor is indicated, 
Tho names of gods, of men, of cities, of tribes, of 

%2 
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wild animals, of domestic animals, of metals, of 
months, of the points of the compass, and of dig- 
nities, ave thus accompanied. Tho sign prefixed or 
suflixed may have originally represented a word; 
but when used in the way here spoken of, it is 
believed that it was not sounded, but served simply 
to indicate to the reader tho sort of word which wag 
placed bofore lim. Thus a single perpendicular 


wedgo, Y: indicates that the next word will be the 


name of a man; such a wedge, preceded by two 


horizontal ones, »»¥_ , tclls us to expect the appel- 


lative of a god; while other moro complicated com- 
binations are used in the remaining instances, 
‘There are about icon or twelve chavactcis of this 
description. 

Finally, thore .e a certain number of characters 
which have bcon called “idcographs,” or “ mono- 
prams.” Most of tho gods, and varions citios and 
countries mo reprosenied by a group of wadges, 
which ig thought nob to have a real phonolie loree, 
but to bo a conventional sign for an idea, anuch as 
the Arabic numaals, 1, 2, 3, &e, ae non-phonotic 
signs representing the ideas, one, two, threo, &e. 
The known charactors of this description are betwoon 
twenty and thirty 

Thé known Assyrian charactors aro thus Inought 
up nearly to three hundred! There still romain a 
considerable number which are cithor wholly w- 
known, or of which tho meaning is known, while tho 
phonotic value cannot at presoul bo dotermined, 
M, Oppert’s Catalogue contains fomleen of tho 
former and fifty-nine of the lattor class. 
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[t has been already observed, that the monumental 
evidence accords with the traditional belicl in regard 
do the character of tho Assyrian language, whieh is 
unmistakably Semitic. Not only does tho vocal u- 
lary present constant analogies to othe. Semitic 
dialects, but the phonetic laws and tho grammatical 
forms are cqually of this type. At tho same time 
the language has peculiarities of its own, which sopa- 
ralo it trom its kindred tongues, and constitute it a 
distinct form of Semitic speech, not a meie varicty 
of any known form. It is ucither Ifcbrow, nor 
Arabic, nor Phonician, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but 
a sister tongue to these, having somo analogues wilh 
all of them, and others, more or fowef, with cach. 
On the whole, its closest relationship seems to be with 
the IIebrow, and iis greatest divergence fom tho 
Axamaic or Syriac, with which it was yet, locally, in 
immediato connection, 

To atlempt anything like a full illustration of 
these statements in tho presen! placo would bo mani- 
fostly unfilting. It would he to quit the province of 
the historian and archwologist, in oder to enter 
upon that of the comparativo philologer or tho 
grvammarian. At the samo time a certain amomet of 
illusixation seems necessary, in order to show that 
the staloments above made are not more thearies, but 
have a substantial basis. 

The Somitic character of tho vocabulary will pio- 
bably be felt to bo suflicicntly established by tho 
following lists :— 
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NOUNS SUBSIANTIVE 


Abu, “a {atha’ Compare Web AN, TAN, Arabic chow, 

Ummu, “a mothe.” Conp. eb ox, vid Aric wn 

Akh, ‘a brotha’ Comp, Ieb my, HX, 

Pal o bal, “a 80n.” Comp, Syite be, and perhaps Hicb JA 

Tlu, “God.” Comp Tleb, by, atby > Arabic Allah. 

Sarva, “a lang’? Comp. Heb. wy. 

Maki, ‘a puuec? Camp, Ieb, ab, and Arabi melih 

Balu, “a lovd > Comp. Heb 992. 

Nisu, “a man” Comp. Tob. way, “a mortal’ ind Ghald, Bt, 
* women ” 

Dayan, “judg Comp. Leh. i, fiom 14, jude xe, 

Sumu, ‘ananc’ Comp Teh nv 

Suma, ‘ heaven,’ Comp Heb. Dy, “to huwwons ” 

Irtst, “the eth” Comp Tobe yw. 

Shamas, * tho san” Com, ILob, Wie 

Tran, * tho moon” Com Syunac sz. 

Murat, or varrat, “tho si? Comp, Aralie bala, © a take (?) On 
may tho root be YW “ditt? 2? Gamp Lat, mare, @ murs 

Naha, *vuva.’ Comp Tob 3, and Arabic ray 

Feonn, “diy.” Comp. eb BY. 

Alam, tho wok," Comp Ticb apy. 

b,"aoty. (mp Ifeb WY 

Bit, “a houso.” Comp Mel, 02 

Bud, agate” Comp Ohald 124, ord Avi o bab 

Titean, “a torgne, a “ange” Comp Hd jw, ¢ i, wh 

dlsar a’placo * Comp. CL id. Wis 

Muu, “death — Comp, Ib no 

Susu, “a howe” Comp Ud dip 


ADITORLVES, 


Rabu, * gicat” Comp. Hob 34; whe ico the woll-known tally (sa), 
“6a gicut ono, u ductor ” 

‘Tabu, good’ Comp. Chald. 29, and Tel aie 

Bashw, ‘dad? Comp Tech Wd, “a age ce? hom win, oy be 


ashamed * 
Madut, “many’ Comp. Hob. 89, # exveulmgly.? 


Puke, “fm, wie’ Comp, Lob. an 
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NUMERALS. 
[Lhe forms marked with an nater sk ave conjectural 7] 


Ishin, “one? (mase.) Comp, Heb vy, m “wyonely, + eleven,” 
Thhit, “ono (fem.), Comp, Heb, ris 
Slanar, “two” (mase.) Comp, Heb, D3, "3? 
Shalshat, * ties” (mise) Comp eb swe), 
Sinlash, “Une ” (fem ) Comp Heb, why 
Aabat, “fo” (mse), Comp, Uch Was. 
Arby, “fom” (fem), Comp Ich, pany, 
Khamshat, “ five’ (mase.). Con p. Teb. nvion, 
Khanh, "five? ou.) Cgmp Heb von 
STashat, “six? (mase.) Comp Heb wy 
Slash, “six? (fem) Comp, Ich BY * 
Shabut, “soven” (mise), Comp Heb yaw, 
Shin, “seven” (fom) Comp. cb yaw 
Slamnat,* ‘aght” (masc), Comp Itch “hy. 
Tishit* “nme? (ase) Comp, Web spun, 
Tisha," “nine ? (fem). Comp Lob, pwn, 
Isrit, “ton” (mase,), Comp, Heb, TY. 
Zoi,“ ton’ (fam). Comp Leb, Wy 

Tarai, “ twenty.” Comp. Heh Dey. 
Shilas aa, “tmity”” Comp. Ieb OwdY), 
Tibaai, “forty.” Comp. Ueb, DYAIN. 
Khamshai, “ fifty.” Comp Tleb, DWN. 
Shashai, ‘ sixty.” Comp, Teh Dw, 

Shaner, “seventy.” Comp Ueb Day 
Shamnai,* * aghty” Comy, Hab aby, 
Tiel, “ mnoty.” Comp TIeb aww 

Mat, 1 Mt, “a lunded” Comp Web We. 


PRONOUNS, 
(Lhe forms marked w th an aster sk ave conjectury J 


Anaku, “1  Tlob. 38 

Aita, “ hou? (mase.) Hob, TH, 
Attz,* “thou? (fom.)  Teb. NY, 
Shu, “ho” Tleb. 814 

Shu, *sho” Ileb. Sn 
Anakhar(?), “wo? Ileb, VMN, 
Abtun,* # ye ” Gnase.). eb, DEN, 
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Attin,* “yo” (fem) eb Js. 

Shunut, or Shun, they (nase) Tleb 194, D4. 
Shinat, a Shin, “ thoy’? (cm) Heb 95, 19 
Ma, “who, which,’ Hb. 19 

Tlu,* that Heb nbs, “these.” 


VERBS 


Alak, “to yo” Mob “4. 

Baklos, © to etloot ? Corrp, Toh TI, 6 as bot? 

Bana, * to create, to build ’ Usb 03, 

Dana, “ to givo, in Niphal, nadun, Heb, 3 

Din, “to Judge.” Heb. 4 : 

Duk, “to lal.” Com), Hob, 254, “to boat small,” V4, “to pound « 
biuse — Chald, 73°. 

Ibu, “to pass, cioss.’? IIb, ap 

*Toush, “to make” Comp Chald. Tay, 

Trish, “to ask, pry ’ Comp. eb nvy, “a request, dusne ” 

Naisar, “vo guad.” Tob, 182 

Niewa, “to leap.” Heb t2 

WNazal, “ to flow, smk, descond ® Tob, Sty 

Pakad,‘ to ontuust” Teb 1b, 

Sign, “to grow, bzome g eat.” Te, si, 

Shahan, “ to dwell.’ Ileb py. 

Shaka, “to wit.” Comp, Chald nw, “y written ccniiact * 

Leah, “to hold, posass” Comp. Web M2¥, “a bundls,? Arab, dxcdad, 
to hold tight,” Chald 1N2¥, * tongs’ 


ADVERBS, (ONJUNUTONS, &e. 


U,fand = Ueb 1& }. 

La or wd, not” Heb. b 

Tapanr, “ Wc fors the face of.’ Tob, verby, 
Tall, “by favow of.” Heb ‘bby, 

*Tat, “ oxeopt > Chald SiN. 

Ad, “unl? Ic ay 

Ki, af" Heb %3. 


Tt romains to notice briclly some of tho chiof 
grammatical laws and forms. Thoro is ono remark 
ablo difference betweon tho Agsyvian language and 
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tho Tlebrow, namoly, that the former has no article, 
In this it resembles the Syriac, wliach ig likowiso 
deficient in this part of speech, 

Assyrian nouns, like Ilebrow ones, aro all cithor 
magouline or feminine. Teminino nouns end ordina- 
vily in -at or -it, as Tcbrow ones in -eth, -ith, -uth, ov 
~ah, Thoro is a dual number, as in Webrew, and 1b 
has the same limited use, being applied almost 
oxclusivoly to those objects which form a pair, The 
plural masculine is commonly foimed by adding -i or 
-ant to the singular ‘terminations which rocal tho 
Tebrew addition of 5°; but sometimes by adding -wé 
or -wt, 10 which thero is no exact analogy in 
Iebrow.? ‘The plural feminine is made by changing 
-i into -et, and -d# into -@#, or (if the word does not 
end in 4), by adding -a. Tlero again thero is 
resemblance io, though not identity with, tho 
Tlebrew, which forms tho feminine plural in -oth 
(ni). 

Assytian, like Tebrew, adjectives, agreo in gendor 
and number with their substantives, ‘Choy form the 
fominino singular in -dz, tho plural masculine in ~< 
and -ué, tho plural fominino in -d¢ and -et. 

In Assyxion, ag in all other Semitic langudges, tho 
possessive pronouns avo oxpressed by®swllixes, 'T 1cxe 
suffixes aro, Jor tho first person singular, -ya, or ~iya 
(eb. -); for the second person singular masculine, 
-ka (Tob, 4-); for the second porson singular fomi- 
nine, ~4i (lob, +); for tho thir. poison singular 
masculine, -shw (IIeb. 1-); for tho third person singu- 


* The nenresé appronch to an ane | fothea, MAN ¢fathors? Bub m 
logy 18 Lo be found in those LUchow Assyiia: the mascu me phuial to- 
nouns which adopt tho femme ter- | minakicn -2é 18 not ident eal with 
minatacn for thet: plurals, as U8 “a | the feminine, which is «ed o1 -ad. 
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lar feminine, -sha (Teh. 1); for the first person 
plural, -n (db. »); for the second person plural 
masculine, -kun (Ilel. 22); for the second person 
plural feminine, -fzn (Ileb. 13); for the third porson 
plural masculine, -shw, (Heb. 6.) ; for the third person 
plural fominino, -sian (Tob. 1). ‘Lhe resemblance, it 
will be scen, is in most casos close, though in only 
one 18 there complete identity. 

Assyrian verbs have five principal, and four 
secondary, voices. Only two of these the dal and 
the niphal—are exactly identical with tho Tlebrow. 
The pael, however, corresponds nearly to the Hebrew 
piel, and'the, aphel to the Hebrew hiphil. In addi- 
tion to theso wo find cnumerated tho shaphel, the 
iphteal, the iphia’al, the istaphal, and the itaphal. 
Several of these are woll known forms in Chaldec. 

Tt is peculiar to Assyrian 1o have no distinctions 
of tense. The samo form of the vorb serves for the 
present, the past; and the iuturo, he only disline- 
tions of mood are an imperative and an infinitive, 
besides the indicative. ‘hero is also, in cach voice, 
one participle, 

The verbs aro conjugated by tho help of pronomi- 
nal sufffres and prefixes, chicfly tho latter, like tho 
future (presonl# tonso in Ilchrew, The suffixes and 
profixes aro nearly idonfical, with those used in 
Tebrow. ‘ 

For furthor particulars on this inlordsting subjoct 
the student is referred to tho modest but oxcellent 
work of M. Opport, entitlod ‘Tlémons do la Grain- 
maire Assyrionne,’* from which the greater portion 
of the above remarks are taken. 


1 Blémena, &e,,” pa M. Jules Oppert Paws, Iu primerio Impériale, 1800, 
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AROUITROTURL AND OTTIUR ARIS 
“ Arohitcola multe uni artium solertes”’—Mos, Cron (Do Aways) . 15 


Tru luxury and magnificonce of the Assyrians, and 
the advanced condition of the arts among them which 
such words imply, were matters familiar to tho Grecks 
and Romans; who, however, had littl, ocular evi- 
donce of the fact, but accopted it upon the*strength 
of a very clear and uniform tradition. More forta- 
nato than tho nations of classical antiquity, whose 
comparative proximity to the time proved no advan- 
tage to them, we possoss in the oxhumed romains of 
this interesting people a mass of cyidonce upon tho 
point, which, allhough in many respects sadly mcom- 
plete, still enables us io form a judgment fo. ow- 
selves upon the subject, and lo beliovo—on bettor 
grounds than they possersed—tho artistic genius and 
multifoum ingenuity of the Assyrians. As architects, 
as dosignors, as sculptors, as motallurgists, as on- 
gravors, as upholsterers, » workers in ivory, as glass- 
blowers, as embroidorers of drosges, it is evident that 
they equalled, if they did not exeved, all other Oxi- 
ental nations, Jt is tho object of the presort chaptor 
to givo some account of their skill in those various 
respects, Something is now known of them all; and 
though in every case thoroe are points still involved 
in obscurity, and recourse must therefore be had upon 
occasion to conjecture, enough appears cortainly made 
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out lo justify such an attempt as the present, and to 
supply a solid groundwork of fact valuable in itself, 
even if it be insufficient to sustain in addition any 
large amount of hypothetical superstructure. 

The architecture of ihe Assyrians will naturally 
engage our attention at the outset. Tt is from an 
examination of their edifices ihat wo have derived 
almost, all the knowledge which wo possess of their 
juogiess in every art; and it, is futher ag architects 
that they always enjoyed a special ropute among 
their neighbours. Iebrew and Armenian united with 
Greek tradilion in representing the Assyrians as 
notable builders at 4 very carly time When Asshur 
“went forth out of the Jand of Shinar,” it was to 
build cities, one of wluch is expressly called “a great 
city.”* When the Armenians had to give an account 
of the palaces and other vast structures in their 
country, they ascribed their erection to the Assy- 
riang? Similaily, when tho Grecks sought to trace 
the civilisation of Asia to its source, they carried it 
back to Ninus and Somiramis, whom they made the 
founders, respectively, of Ninovch and Babylon,’ tho 
two chiof cities of the early world. 

Among tho architectal works of the Aysyrians, 
the first place is challenged by their palaces, Less 
religious, or more servile, than tho Ngyptians and 
the Greeks, they make their tomples insignificant in 
compaaison with the dwollings of their kings, 10 which 
indeed the tomplo is most commonly a sort of appen- 
dage. In the palaco thei ar! culmiaates there 
every offort is made, every ornament lavished. If 
the architecture of the Assyrian palaces bo fully con- 





* Gen. a. 12 2 Mos Choicn, 2 15 * Digd. Siena 3 und 6 
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sidered, very little nead be said on tho subject of 
their othor buildings, 

Tho Assyrian palace stood uniformly on an artificial 
platform. Commonly this platform was composed of 
undried bricks in regular layors; bul occasionally the 
material used was merely earth or rubligh, oxeopling 
towards the exposed parts—the sides and the surface 
which were always cithor of brick or of stone. Tn most 
cases tho sides were protecicd by massive stone ma- 
sonry, carried perpendicularly from tho natural ground 














seasons roar) oo Ww foo 
‘Torace-wall at Khorenbid. 


to a height somewhat exccoding that of the platform, 
and cither made plain at tho top or clse crowned with 
sione baitlements cut into gradines, The pavoment 
consisted in part of sono slabs, in part of kiln-dvried. 
bricks of a large size, offen as much as two feot square, 
The stone slabs were sometimes inscribed, sometimos 
ornamented with an clogant patiorn, (See next 
page.) Occasionally the taxaco was divided into 
portions at different elevations, which woro connocted 
by staircases or inclined planos, Tho terrace commu. 
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nicated in the same way with the level ground at its 
base, being (as is probable) sometimes ascended in a 
single place, sometimes in several, These asconis 
were always on the sido where the palace adjoinod 
upon the neighbouring town, and wore thus protecied 
fiom hostile attack by tho town-walls, Whero the 
palace abutied upon the walls or projected beyond 
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thom—and tho palace was always placed at the odgo 
: of a town, for the double advantago, probably, of a 
clear view and of fiesh air—tho platiorm rose per- 
pendicululy or nemly so; and generally a water 
protcotion, a river, a moat, or a broad lake, lny at ils 
hase, thus rendering atlack, except on the city sido, 
almosi impossible. 
The platform appears to have been, in genoral 
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shape, a rectangle, or whoro it had different cleva- 
tions, 10 have beon composed of rectangles The 
mound of Khorsabad, which is of this latter character, 
rosombles a gigantic T, ‘ 


Tawa fen 


Upper 
Lernieo 


Tt must not be supposed, howevor, that the rectangle 
was always oxact. Sometimes its outlmo was broken 
by angular projections and indentations, as iu the an- 
nexed plan (p. 352),* where the shaded paris represent 
actual discoverics. Sometimes i, grew 10 he irro- 
gular, by the addition of frosh portions, as new kings 
arose who detarmined on fresh orectionas, This ig the 
case at Nimrud, where fho platform broadens towards 
its lowor or southern ond,* and still more at Koyunjik 
and Nebbi* Yunus,’ where tho rectangular idea has 
been so overlaid as to have almost wholly disap- 
peared. Palaces wore commonly placed near ono 
edge of tho mound—moro especially noar the river 
edge—probably for tho bettor enjoyment of the pros 
pect, and of the cool ar over lho water, 

The palace itself was composed of three main ele- 
ments, courts, grand halls, and small private apart. 
ments. A palaco has usually from two to four courts, 
which are either squaro or oblong, and vary in size 





4 ‘The plan 18 bouowed, by per | altornate poyection and indontation 
ynission, from Bi Fegusson’s oxcol-}1s found also m tho Pmsopolitan 
lont work, Zhe Palaces of Nineveh | platform (seo p 289), 
and Persepoks Restored. Mi, Ta-| 4 Seo the plan, supra, p. 261. 
gueson remaike that this feats of! % Seo abovo, p. 316 
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according to the goneral scale of the building, In 
the north-west palace at Nimrud, the most ancicni of 
the edifices yot explored, one court only has been 
found, the dimensions of which are 120 feet by 90. 
Ad Khorsabad, tho palaco of Sargon has four courts, 
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Three of thom aro nearly square, tho Jnrgost menstr- 
ing 180 fool cach way, and the smallost about 120 foot; 
the thiid is oblong, and must have been at least 260 
feot Jong and LAO foot wide Tho palace of Soma- 
cherib al Koyunjik, a much logor adifice than the 
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palace of Sargon, has also three courts, which are 
respectively 93 fect by 84, 124 feeb by 90, and 154 
fect by 125, Tsar-haddon’s palace at Nimiud has a 
court 220 foot long and 100 wide.’ Theso courts were 
all paved either with baked bricks of largo size, or 
with stone slabs, which were frequontly patterned." 
Sometimes the courts were surrounded with buildings ; 
sometimes they abut!cd upon the edgo of tho platform : 
in this lattor case they were protected by a stone para- 
pet, which (at least in places) was six foot high. 

Tho grand halls of the Assyrian palaces constitute 
their most remarkable feature. Hach palace has 
commonly several, They aio apartments narrow [or 
their length, measuring from three to five times their 
own width, and thus having always somewhat the 
appearance of gallerics, ‘The scale upon which they 
ave built is, commonly, niagnificent, Iu the palace 
of Sardanapalus I. at Nimrud, the earliost of the dis- 
covored edifices, the great hall was 160 feet long by 
nearly 40 broad, In Sargon’a palaco at, Khorsabad 
the size of no singlo room was so great; but tho 
number of halls wag remariable, (hore being no fewer 
than fivo of nearly equal dimensions, Tho largest 
was 116 foot long, and 33 wide; tho smallest 87 feat 
long, and 26 wide. Tho palace of Sennachcib at 
Koyunjik contained tho most spacious apartment yot 
exhumed. [1 was immechately insido the gu cal portal, 
and extended in length 180 fect, with a uniform width 
of 40 fest, Th ono insianes only, 80 fay ns appenrs, 
was an attempt mado to exceed this widih. In tho 





7M, Layard calls tis cout ao} own plans of Koyunjik, without 
“hall” (Nineveh and Babylon p | sung at once that the gicit space 
054), but no ona can compare Ins] istonlly aninre cout. Jtow doos 
pis of Wsar-haddon’s Nomnud a My. Laymd suppose that ns “hall, 
lace (No 8, ofp p, 655) with M. | one hunihed flot wide, was 1polid ? 
Botla’s plans of Khosabal, nd hw} * Sce the waodcut on p 960 
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palace of Dsar-haddon, tho son of Sennachoiib, a hall 
was designed, intended to stpass all forhmr ones 
Tis longth was 1o be 165 feol, and its widih 62; con- 
sequently it would have been nearly one-third larger 
than tho great hall of Sennachorib, ils area exevoding 
10,000 squaic fect. But the builder who had de- 
signed this grand shuclmo appears to havo bcon 
unable lo overcome the difficulty of carry'ng 9 roof 
ovor so vast an expanse IIo was 
® therefore obliged to divide his hall 
by a wall down the middle; which, 
though he broke it in an wiusual 
way into portions, and kept it at 
some distance from both onds of 
the apartment, still had the actual 
effect. of subdividing his giand 
100m into four aparimenis of only 
moderate size. The halls were 
eal paved with sun-burnt brick. thoy 
Gh of Tam tatiovs Pe W2X0 ornamonted throughoul by 
Numi t the elaborate sculptures, now so 
Gale W&uK)d fonilia to ws, carried gonovally 
in a singlo, but sometimes in a double line, round the 
four walls of tho epwiment, The seulpimod slabs 
rested on tho ground, and clothed the walls to the 
bight of 10 or 12 fact. Above, for a space which 
we cannot positively fix, but which was cortainly not 
less than fom or five feet,’ tho crudo brick wall was 
continned, faced hore with burnt brick enamelled on 
tho side towards the apartment, pleasingly and some- 
times even brilliantly coloured.’ Tho whole height 
of the walls was probably from 15 to 20 feol. 





® As much as fou {cet of tle wall | 1 Sea the specimons of onamelled 
has somotimes been found standing | Inieks in Mi Layaid’s Monwements of 
(Peiguason’s Palaces, p. 267) Ninoveh, 1st Soucs, Plates 84 to 86 
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By the sido of tho halls, or at their onds,“and opening 
into thom, or sometimes collected together into groups, 
with no hall near, are tho smaller chambers of which 
mention has been alieady made. These chambers are 
in every case reclaugular: in their proportions they 
vary from squares to nanow oblougs, 90 fect by 17, 85 
by 16, 80 by 15, and the like. When they aro square, 
the side is never move than about 25 fect. They are 
often as 2ichly decorated as tho halls, but sometimes aio 
merely faced with plain slabs or plasiored; while 
occasionally they have no facing at all, but oxhibit 
throughout the crude brick This, however, is unusual 

Tho number of chambers in a palaco is very great, 
In Sonnachevib’s palace at Koyunjik, whore great 
part of the building romains still unexploied, the 
oxcavated chambors amount to sixty-cight—all, be it 
romembered, upon tho ground floor, The space 
covored by thom and by thei walls excceds 100,000 
square yards, As Mr. Fergusson observes, “the im- 
porial palace of Sennachonh is, of all the buildings of 
antiquity, surpassed in magnitude only by the grow 
palaco-tomple of Karnak; and whon we consider tho 
vastness of tho mound on which i was raised, and the 
richness of the ornnmonis with which it wag adorned, 
it is Ly no means clear thal it was nob as great, ov at 
loast as oxpensive, a work as tho great palacc-iomph 
at ‘Thobes.”? Tilsewhere the oxcavaied apartments are 
loss numerous; but in no cas2 is it probable that a 
palace contained on is ground floor feyer than forty- 
or fifty chambors. 

The most striking peculiarity which the ground- 
plans of the palaces disclose 1s the uniform adoplion 


4 


® Handbook of Archiceture, vol, i. p. 176, « 
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throughout 8f straight and parallel lines, No plan 
exhibits a curve of any lind, or any angle but 
a right angle. Courts, chambers, and halls, ave, in 
most cases, oxaci rectangles; and even where any 
variely occurs, it is only by the introduction of 
squared recesses or projections, which a10 moreover 
shallow and infrequent. When a palaco has its own. 
special platform, the linca of the building are further 
exactly parallel with thoso of the mound on which 
it is placed; and the parallelism extonds 1o any other 
detached buildings that there may be anywhero 
upon the platfoim.? When a mound is occupied 
by more palaces than one, somotimes this law still 
obtains, as at Nimrud,* whore 14 seems to ombraco 
at any rate the greater number of the palaces; 
sometimes, as at Koyunjik,® the rule ceases to bo 
observed, and the ground-plan of cach palace scoms 
formed separatcly and independently, with no refor- 
ene¢ to any noighboming: edifice. 

Apart from this feature, the buildings do not 
affect much regularity.’ In couris and fagades, to 
a certain exlont, there is coricapondonce; but in 
the internal arrangemonts, regularity is decidedly 
the exception. The two sides of an cdifico nover 
correspond; room never answers to room; dooi- 
Ways ave rarely in the middle of walls: whero a 
room has several doorways they are seldom oppo- 


* See tho plan of Smgons pa ace 
at Khonsabad, supia, p. 852. 

* Seo the plan of the Nimud plat- 
fom m Layaid’s Nmeveh an ¢ Baby- 
ton, opp p 656 Accouding to 1, 
«dl the palaces on the pl itfam would 
have their watls pmallol to ane an 
othor and to tho sides of tle plat~ 
form, but Captam Jones’s survey 
shows that the platform itself 18 1 


leguin, 60 Lhat Mr J ayad’s reme- 
sentation cannot bo wliclly uusted. 

5 ‘Phe walls of tha palaco oxca« 
valet by Mi Loftus mo not parallel 
ryith U1 090 of the cdifies oxhumed by 
Mi. Layma, 

© Compme the observations of M 
Botia, Monument de Nandy, vol v. 
p, 64. 
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site to ono another, or in situations at all corre- 
sponding 

Thero is a great awkwaidzoss in the communica- 
tions. Very fow corvidois or passages exist in any of 
the buildings, Groups of rooms, ofton amounting’ to 
ten or twelve, open into one another; and we find 
comparatively few rooms to which there 1s any access, 
except through some othe: vom, Again, whole suis 
of apaiiments are sometimes found, between which 
and the rest of the palace all communication is cut 
off by thick walls Another peculiarity in the in- 
ternal arrangements is the number of doorways in 
the larger apartments, and their apparently neodless 
multipleation, We constantly find tivo or oven {hice 
doorways leading from a court into a hall, 0 fom 
one hall into a second. It is difficult to see what 
could be gained by such an airangement, 

The disposition of the various parts of a palace 
will probably be better approhonded from an oxact 
account of a smegle building than from any furthor 
genoral statements, Tor this purpose it is necessary 
4o select a specimen from among tho various odificos 
that have beon dison ombed by the labours of recent 
excavators, The specimen should bo, if possible, com- 
plote; it should have bocn acewately surveyed, and 
the stwrvoy should have been scientifically recorded ; 
it should further siand singlo and soparate, that there 
may be no dangor of confusion between its remains 
and those of adjacent odifiees. Those requiromonte, 
hough nowhere exactlyymet, aro very nearly mel 
by the building at Khorsabad, which stands on a 
mound of its own, unmixed with other edifices, has been 
most carefnlly examined, and most oxecllontly repre- 
sented and described, and which, though nol compleicly 
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excavated, has heon excavated with a nearer approach 
to completencss than any other cdifico in Assyria. 
The Khorstbad building—which is believed to be a 
palace built by Saigon, the son of Seunacherib—will 
therefore be selecicd for minule description in this 
place, as tho palaco most favourably circymstanced, 
and tho ono of which we have, on the whole, the 
qmost completa and exact knowledee * 

The situation of the Lown, whereof the palace of 
Sargon formed a part, has beon already described in 
a former part of {ns volume.’ The shape, it has been 
noted, was square, the angles facing tho four cardinal 
points. Almost exactly in tho centre of the north- 
west wall occurs the palace platform, a huge mass of 
ciude brick, from 20 10 80 fect high, shaped like a T, 
the upper limb lying within the cily walls, and tho 
lower liinb (which is at a highe: elevation) project- 
ing beyond the line of the walls to a distance of at 
least 500 feot. At present there is a consjdorable 
space between the ends of the wall and tho palaco 
mound ;° but anciontly it is probable that they cithor 
abutled on tho mound, or were »separated from it 
morely by gatoways. Tho mound, or al any rato 
the part of it which projocted beyond the walls, was 
faced with hown stone," carried perpendicularly from 
tho plain to the top of tho platform and oven beyond, 
so as to form a parapet protecting tho edgo of the 
platform. On tho more clevaied portion of ‘the 
mound—that, which projected beyond the walla— 


y 

7 Soo Toigusson’s Palaces, pp. 284, | waters agamst the palace mound, 

35. ‘Tho gaps noth and south of the 

- Supia, pe 266, 266. mound may have beon caused by ils 
Tho Khosi Sy which rims on | violence, 


Hussideof the Khoisabad ums, often | Yeo the woodcut, supra, p. 849 
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stood the palace, consisting of threo groups of build- 
ings, the principal group lying towards the mound’s 
noithern angle. On the lower portion of the 
plaiform were soveral detached buildings, the most 
remarkable being a huge gateway, or propyleum, 
through which the entranco lay to the palace from 
thecity. Beyond and below this, on the lovel plain of 
the city, the first or outer portals were placed,’ giving 
entiance to a court in fiont of the lower torrace. 

A visitor approaching the palace, had in the first 
place to pass through thoser portals, Thoy wore 
ornamented ‘with colossal human-headed bulls on 
cither side, and probably spanned by an arch abovo, 
the archivolte boing covercd with enamelled bricks 
disposed in a pattern. Reccived within the portals, 
tho visito. found himself in frout of a long wall of 
solid stone masoniy, the revélement of the lower ter- 
race, which rose from tho outer court to a height of at, 
least twenty ieot, Kasthor an inclined way, ora flight 
of steps probably tho latgi1—must have led up from 
the outer court to this torrace, [eto the visitor 
found. another po al or propylown of a magnificent 
character. Midway in the south-east sido of tho 
lower terrace, and about fifty lect from its cdgo, stood 
this grand struciuio, a gateway ninety lect in width, 
and at least lwenty-five m dop h, having on cach side 
three winged bulls of gigantic sizo, two of them fifteen. 
feet high, and the third nineteon feet, Betweoon tho 
two smallér bulls, which stood back to back, presani. 
ing their sides to thc specigtor, was a colossal figuro 


1 Theso portals wore discovered pieparitations of them have béon pub- 
by M Place, M Botta’s succcasm at lished 
Mosul I cannot find that ary 10 
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slranghng a lion tho Assyrian ITercules, according 
to most writers. The larger bulls siood at right 
angles to these figurcs, withdrawn within the porial, 
and facing the spectator, The space between the 
bulls, which is neaily twenty feet, was (it is probable) 
arched over? Perhaps the archway led into a cham- 
ber, beyond which was a second archway and an 
inner portal, as markcd in Mr. Forgusson’s plan; but 
this is al presont uncertain,* 

Besides the great portal, the only buildings as yot 
discovered on this lower platform, are a suite of not 
very extensive apartments. ‘They are remarkable for 
their ornamentation. The walls are neither lined with 
slabs, nor yet (as is sometimes the case) painted; but 
the plaster of which thoy are composed is formed 
into sets of half pillars or recdings, separated from 
dne another by pilasters with square sunk panols.’ 
The former kind of ornamentation is found also in 
ower Chaldwa, and has been already ropresen ed ;* 
he latter is peculiar to thigtbuilding, tis suggested 
shat these apartinents formed the quariors of the 
soldias who kept watch ovor the'royal 1esidonce.® 

Aboub 300 feet fiom the outer edge of the lower 
errace, the upper te11ace seoms 10 have commenced. 
{4 was raised probably about ton fovt above the lower 
mo, The mode of access has nol been discovered, 
ub is prosumed to have been by a fhght of stops, 
rot directly opposite the propyleaum, but somowhat 


2 the widest Assyiian aich actu | vel, p 246), but tis analogy enu- 
lly igeovored 1s carijod across a | not bo dey ended on. 7 
pice of about 16 feot (inhia, p. 878) ' Togusson, {fandbool of Archi 

®* Ma Teiguason argues fm tho | tecdene, vol. 1, p. 172 . 
xistence of a chamber anda second} § Supa, p 105, “ 
ateway, fiom the analogy of the} * Togusson, Zfanilbook,1 8, 0. 
oisopohitan ius (Padgees of Nine~ 
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to tho right, whereby entrance was given to tho great 
court, into which opened the main gateways of the 
pales itself The court was probably 360 feet long 
by 160 or 170 fect wide. The visitor, on mounting 
the aicps, perhaps passed through anothor propylenm 
( in the plan) ; alter whigh, if his business was with 
the monarch, he crossed the full length of tho court, 
leaving a magnificent triple entrance, which is 
thought to havo led to the king’s harcem, on his lelt, 
and making his way to the public gato of tho palace, 
which fronted him when he mounted tho steps, The 
hareem portal, which he passed, resembled in the main 
the great propylwum of the lower platform; but, 
being Wwiple, it was still more magnificent, exhibiting 
two other entrances on ocithe: side of the main ono, 
guarded each by a single pair of winged bulls of the 
smallor sizo, Along tho harcem wall, from the gato 
way lo the angle of the court, was a row of sculptured 
bas-reliofs, ton feet in height, represonting the 
inonarch with his ationgffant guards and officers. 





Kig and atte xlants, K rorsabat 


The fagado oveupyiug the cud of the cout wag of infe- 
rior grandeur, Sculptures similar to those along tho 
hareem wall adorned it; but its contie showed only a 
single gateway, guarded by one pair of the larger 
bulls, fronting the spectator, and standing cach in a 
sort of recess, (ho character of which will bo best un- 
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deratood by the accompanying ground-plan. — Juat 
inside the Inlls was the great dom of the palace, a 
single door mado of wood-—~apparently of mulberry’*— 
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opening inwards, and fastencd on tho inside by a 
bolt at bottom, and also by an ‘cnormoug lock. This 
door gave ontrance into a passage, 70 fect long and 
about LO fect wido, paved with largo slabs of stono, and 
adorned on cithor side wilh inscriptions and with a 
double row of sculptures, representing the arrival of 
iribuie and gifts for tho monarch. All the figures 
hore faced one way, towads the inner palace cour, 
into which the passago lod. M. Bolin believes that 
the passago was uncovered ;* while Mi, Forguason® 
imagines that it wis vaulted throughout, Ti must in 
any caso have been lighted fiom above; for it would 
havo boon impossible to read the inseriptions, or oven 
to soo tho sculptures, moroly by tho light adinitied at 
the two ends, 

From the passage in question—one of tho fow in 
tho edifice—no dcorway oponed out cilher on tho 
right hand or on the left Tho visiion necessarily 
proceeded along its whole oxtont, as he saw tho 
figures proceeding in the sculpimes, and, passing 


7 Botta, Moneoncnt de Ninwe, vol. * Thid. p 69. 
yp ® Palaces of Nenouh, p. 269, 
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‘through a second portal, fouid himsclf in ihe great 
inner court of the palace, a square of about 150 or 
160 feet, enclosed on two siles—the south-east and 
the south-west—by, buildings, on the other two sides 
ivaching to the edgo of the terrace, which here gave 
upon the open county. The buildings on the south- 
cast side, looking towards the north-west, and adyoin- 
ing the gateway by which ke had entered, were ot 
comparatively minor importance They consisted of 
a few chambers suitablo for officers of the court, 
and were approached from the court by two doorways, 
one on eithor side of the passage through which he 
had come. _ To his left, looking towards the north- 
cast, woie the great state apartments, the principal 
part of the palaco, forming a fagade, of which some 
idea may perhaps be formed from the representation, 
overleaf, Tho upper part of this represontation is 
indeed purely conjectural; and when wo come to 
consider the mode in which the Assyrian palaces 
wore roofed and lighted, wo shall perhaps find reason 
to regard it ag not very near the truth; but the lower 
pert, up fo the top of the sculptures, the court itself, 
and tho various accessaries, aro correctly given, and 
furnish the only perspective view of tis part of tho 
palace which has been as yot published, 

Tho gicat stato apartanonts cousisted of a suito of 
ton rooms, JFive of these were halls of largo dimen- 
sions; one was a long and somewhal narrow chamber, 
and tho remaining four wore square or slighily oblong 
apartments of minor consequenco, All of them wore 
lined throughout with sculptures. The most import- 
ani scom to have been threo halls en suite (VIIL V. 
and 11, in the plan), which “are, both in thoir exter- 
nal and internal decorations, by far the most splendid 
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of the whole palacc.”? The first lay just within tho 
north-casi fagade, and van parallel to it. Tt was on- 
lored by thice doorways, the central one ornamental 
externally with two colossal bulls of tho largest sive, 
one on either side within tho entrance, and with two 
pais of sinaller bulls, back to back, on tho projecting 
pylons; tho side ones guatded by winged gonii, 
human or hawk-headed. Tho Jength of the chamber 
was 116 feet 6 inches, and 
its broadth 33 foct Its 
sculptures represonted the 
monarch receiving prison- 
ors, and cither personally 
or by depftty punishing 
thom. Wo may call i, 
for distinction’ sake, “the Mug punishing pusoners, Khovenbad 
Tall of Punishment.” 

The second hall (V. in the plan) ran parallel with 
the first, but did not oxtend along its whole length, 
Tt measured fom ond to ond abont 86 feet, and fvom 
sido to sido 21 foot 6 inchos, ‘fwo doorways led into 
it from tho first chambor, aid two othors led froin 
it inlo two largo aparimonts, One commumecated 
wilh a latoral hall: (marked VI. in tho plan), tho 
o her with the third hall of tho suite which is here 
the special object of om attcniion. Tus third hall 
(IL. in the plan) was of the same length as the first, 
but was less wido by about thee feot, It opened by 
three doorways upon a square cout, which has been 


a? 


ape ~ 





1 Palaces of Nineveh, p, 261, him by a thong attached to a ing 

2 In one caso the monaich 1s im {passed Unough his unda lip In 
tho aat of diving a span. or javelin {anotha caso an executioner flays a 
into tho head of'n captive with 010 j captive (ox cuminal) who is fastened 
hand, while with the other ho Holds | to a wall, 
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called “the Temple Couri,” from a building’ on one 
side of it, which will bo deseribed presently, 
, Tho seulptures of tho second and third halls repre- 
&sented in a double row, sopatatcd by an ingeribed 
space about two foot in width, chiefly the wave of the 
monarch, his battles, seges, 1eéeption of captives and 
of spoil, &e, Tho monarch himself appeared at Least 
four times, standing in his chaaziot, thaice in calm 
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procession, and once shooting his arrows against his 
enemics, Bosidos these, tho upper soulplures on one 
side exhibited sacied coremonics. 

Placed at right angles io this primary suite of 
three halls wore two others, one (TV. in the plan)? of 


* ‘This hall oponed on the noth. | away. Internally yt was adorned with 
woatett tariace, aid sto xl so cat iis | a single row of goulplncs, 1¢proscrits 
odgo that tavo of ifs & dea have fllon | ing the king vecelving pr gcnors. 
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dimensions little, if at all, inferior to those of the 
‘largest (No. VILT.), the other (VI. in the plan)‘ nearly 
of tho sano Jongth, but as narrow as the navrowest 
of the three (No. V.), Of these tivo laicral halls tho 
former communicated directly with No. VITI., and 
also by a narrow passage room (IIT, in the plan) with 
No. IL The other had dircet communication both 
with No, IZ, aud No. V., b b-uune with No. WIL, 
With this hall (No. VI.) three smaller chambers wore 
connected (Nos, IX. XI. and XIL.); with the othe 
lateral hall, two only (Nos. [II. and VIL). One 
chamber attached to this block of buildings (IL. in the 
plan) opened only on the Temple Court. Tt has 
been suggested that it contained a staircase ;* but of 
this there is no evidence. 

The Tomple Court—a square of 180 fect—was oc- 
eupied by buildings on three sides, and open on one 
only—that io the north-west. Tho state apartments 
closed it in on tho north-cast, the tomple on the south- 
west, on the south-east it was bounded by the 1ango 
of buildings called “ Priosts’ Rooms” in tho plan, 
chambers of Jess pretension than almost any that 
have been excavated, Tho principal facade hero was 
that of the state apartmonts, on the north-east, On 
this, as on tho opposite side of the palace, were 
three portals; but the two fronis were noi of equal 
magnificonce. On the side of tho Templo Court a 
single pair of bulls, facing the spectalor, guarded the 
middle portal; the side portals cxhibited only figures 
of genii, while the spaces betweon the poitals were 


‘4 ‘Tho sculptures hero wore all | loft hand, rece ng piteenls or (n= 
peaceable ‘Lhe king ocewed three | but>, 
tes, sete the saored flower in his| 5 “Pagusson’s Palaces, po 308 
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occupied, not with bulls, but merely with a series of 
human figures, resembling those in tho first or outer 
court, of which a representation has been already 
given. ‘Two pecularitices marked the south-onst 
facade. In the firat place, it lay in a perfectly straight 
linc, unbroken by any projection, which is voy 
unusual in Assyrian archilecture., Tn the second 
place, as if to compensate for this monotony in i 
facial lino, it was pierced by no fewer than five door- 
ways, all of considcrable width, and two of thom. gar- 
nished with bulls, namely, the second and tho fourth, 
Tho bulls of the second gatoway were of tho larger, 
those of the fourth wero of the smallor size; they 
stood in tho usual manner, a little withdrawn within 
the gateways and looking towards the spectator, 

OF the cwious building which cloged in tho court, 
on tho third or south-west side, which is belioved to 
have been @ templo,® the remains aro unfortunately 
vory slight, It stood so near tho edge of the terrace 
that the greater part of it has fallon into the plain, 
Tess than half of the giound-plan is Joft, and only a 
fow foot of tho clovation. Tho building inay oiginally 
have boon a square or it may have boen an oblong, 
as represented in the plan. It was approachad fiom 
the court by a Slight of slono siops, probably six in 
numbor, of which four romain in placo. This flight 
of steps was placed directly opposite to tho contial 
door of the south-west palace fagade, From ihe 
level of the court to that of the top of tho steps, 
a height of about six feet, a solid platform of cdo 
buck was raised as a basis fox tho tomplo; and this 


® Botts, Monument de Ninive, vol. Nineveh, p 202; Laymd, Nineveh 
v. p 68; Feiguason, Palaces of und Babylon, p. 190, 
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was faced, probably throughout ils wholo oxtont, with 
a solid wall of hard black basalt, ornamonted with a 
cornice in grey limestone, of which tho accom- 
panying woodcuts are representations Above this 





the external work has disappeared. Internally, two 
chambers may be traced, floored with e mixturo of 
stones and chalk; and round one of these are somo 
fragmonts of bas-reliols, roprosonting sacred subjecis, 
cut on the same black basal, as that by which tho 
platform is cased, and sufficiont to show that tho 
same style of ornamentation provailed hero as in tho 
palaco. 

The principal doorway on tha north-west side of 
the Templo Com communicated, by a passage, with 
anothor and similar doorway (d on tho plan), which 
opened into a fourth court, the smallos and Joast 
ornamented of thoso on the upper platform, The 
mass of building, whereof this court occupied the 
contre, is bolicved to have constituted the harcom or 
privato apartments of tho monarch.’ It adjomed 
the stato apartments at its northern anglo, but had 
no direct communication with thom. To cnter it 
from them the visitor had oither to cross the Temple 
Court and proceed by tho passage above indicated, 
or else to go round by the great ontranco (X, in 


ae Palos of Nineveh, p 2B4; Layarl, Nincvoh and Babylon, 
~ A * 
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tho plan) and obtain admission hy the prand 
portals on. the south-west side of tho outer court, 
These latter portals, iL is 10 be observed, arc s0 
placed as to command no view into the Hareem Court, 
though it is opposite to them, ‘The passages by 
which thoy gave o.itvance into that court must have 
formed some such angles as those marked by tho 
dowed lines in the plen, the result boing that 
visitors, while passing through tho outer court, 
would be unable to catch any sight of what was 
going on in the Zarcem Court, even if the great 
doors happoned to be open. Those admitted so far 
into tho palace as the Templo Court wero moro 
favoured or less feared. The doorway (d¢) on the 
south-cast side of the Harcem Court is exactly opposito 
the chiof doorway on the north-west side of tho 
Temple Court, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that a straight passage connected tho two. 

Té ig uncertain whethor tho Jlarvem Oourt was sur- 
rounded by buildings on every side, or open towards 
the south-west. M. Botla belioved thal it was 
open; and tho analogy of the other courts would 
seem io mako this probable. It is to bo regrotied, 
however, that this portion of the great Khorsabad 
ruin, still remains so incomplotely examined, Con- 
sisting of the privaio apartmonta, it is naturally less 
rich in sculptures than other pats; and honee it 
has beon comparatively neglected,’ The labour 
would, nevertheless, be woll employed which stould 
be devoted to this part of tho rnin, os it would 
givo us (what we Jo not now possess) the complete 
ground-plan of an Assytian palaco. Tt is carnostly 





® Monument de Nineve, vel v, p. 42; and compaio the plau, vol, i p 6 
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to bo hoped that future excavators will dircet their 
offorts to this casily attainable and interesting 
object. 

The ground-plans of tho palaces, and somo sixicon 
foot of their clevations, are all that fire and timo 
have left us of theso remarkable monuments ‘The 
total destruction of the upper portion of overy pala- 
vial building in Assyria, combined with tho want‘ 
of any represontation of the royal 1csidences upon 
the bas-reliefs, reduces us to mere conjecture with 
respect to their height, to tho mode in which they 
were roofed and lighted, and even to the question 
whether they had or had not an upper story. On 
these subjects various views have beon put for- 
ward by poisons ontitled to consideration; and to 
theso it is proposed now to direct the ieader’s 
attention. 

In the first place, then, had they an uppor story? 
Mr Layard and My, Fergusson decido this question 
in the affirmative, Mz, Layard even goos so far 
as to say that tho fact is one which “can no longer 
be doubled.”® Te rests this conclusion on two 
grounds—first, on a bolicf that “upper cham- 
bers” are mgntioncd in the [nsoriptions, and 
secondly, on the discovery by himsclf, in Sonna- 
chorib’s palace al Koytinjik, of what seemed io be 
an inclined way, by which ho supposes that the 
ascent was made to an upper story. The former of 
theso wo arguments must be sel asido as whally 
uneoriain, The interpretation of the arehiteotupal 
inscriptions of the Assyrians is a matter of far tio’ 
much doubt at present to serve as a groundwork 


> Nineveh and Babylon, » 660, 
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upon which theories can properly bo taised as to 
the plan of their buildings. With regard to the 
inclined passage, it is to bo observed that it did 
not appear to what it led It may havo conducted 
to a gallory looking into ono of the great halls, or 
to av oxtornal balecny overhanging an outer court; 
or it may have b2on tho ascent to tho top of a 
dowe, whence a look-out was kopt wp and down 
the rivor, Is it not more likely that this axscont 
should have been made for some exceptional pm- 
pose, than that it should be the only specimen left 
of the ordinary mode by which ono half of a palaco 
was rondered accessible? Tt is to bo remombored 
that no romains of a staircasa, whether of stone or of 
wood, have been found in any of tho palaces, and 
that there is no other instance in any of thom even 
of an inclined passago.t Those who think the palaces 
had second stories, believe these storics to have 
been reached by staircases of wood, placed in various 
parts of tho buildings, which woro totally desta oyed 
by the conflaguations in which tho palaces perished. 
But it is ab least romarkeble thal no signy have 
been found in any oxisting walls of rosis for the 
ends of beams, or of anything implying atob- 
casos. Ifonco M. Botla, tho most careful and the 
most scientific of recent oxéavalors, came to a vory 
positive conclusion that tho Khorsabad building had 
had no second story,’ a conclusion which it wonld 
not, perhaps, be very bold to extend to Assyrian 
edifices genorally. 


1 ‘Lho mohined passage of Asshin- lovel of the city up to it, 
vani-pal’s palace at Koyunpk was  * Monwnent de Nuniv, vol. v 
not wm the piace bat led fom the p. 62 
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{t has been mged by Mr. Forgusson that there 
must have been an upper story because, otherwise, 
all tho advantage of the commanding position of 
tho palaces, perched. on their lofty platforms, would 
have becn lost.2 The platform at Khorsabad was 
protected, in the only places where its edge has bean 
laid bare, by a stone wall or parapet sw fect in height, 
Such a parapet continucd along the whole of tho 
platform would effectually have shut out all prospect 
of the open coméry both from the platform itself, 
and also from the gateways of the palace, which 
aro on the same love]. Nor could there well be 
any view at all from the ground-chamberg, which 
had no windows, at any rate within fifteen feet of 
the floor, To cujoy a view of anything but the 
dead wall skirting tho mound, it was necessary 
(Mr, Fergusson thinks) 10 mount to a second story, 
which he ingeniously placcs, not over the ground- 
rooms, but on the top of the outer and party walls, 
whogo slructuro is so massive that thoir area falls 
(he observes) but little short of the area of the ground 
rooms themselves 4 ; 

This roasoning is sufficicutly answored, in tho 
first place, by obsorving that we do not know 
whether the Assyrians appreciated the advantage 
of a view or raised thor palaco platforms for any 
such object, They may havo constructed thom for 
security only, or for greater dignity and preator 
soclusion, Thoy may have looked chiolly to comfort, 
and have roared them in order to reccive the benefit 
of every breeze, and at tho same timo io be above 
the olevation to which gnats and mosqutlocs com- 


1 Palaces of Nmowh, yp 275. 4 Ind. 
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monly rise.* Or ihae may bo a fallacy in von- 
cluding, from the very slight data fu1nished by the 
oxcavations of M. Botta,’ ihat a palace platform 
was, in any case, skited along its whole length by 
a six-foot palapet. Nothing is more probablo than 
that in places the Khorsabad parapot may have been 
very much lower than this; and clsowhere i is not 
oven ascertained tha’ any parapel at all edgcd the 
platform. On tho whole we seem to have no right 
to conclude, merely on account of tho sinall portions 
of parapet wall uncovered by M Botta, that an 
upper story was a necessity to the palaces, If tho 
Assyrians valued a view, they may casily havo mado 
their parapets low in places. if they cared so little 
for it as to shut it owt from all their halls and 
teriaces, they may not improbably havo dispensed 
with the advantage altogether, : 

The two questions of the voofing and lighting 
ot the Assyrian palaces aro so closely conneclod 
logethor that they will most conveniently be treated 
in combinaion. Tho first conjecture published on 
tho subject of the roofug wax that of M, Plandin, 
who suggested that the chambers gonorally —in tho 
great halla, at any rate —had boon ceiled with a 
brick vaull, Toe thought that the complote filling 
up ofthe apartments to the height of fifieon or twenty 
feet was thus bost oxplained; and ho believed that 
thoro were traces of the fallen vanlting in tho ddbmis 
with which the apaitmenis wore filled. Tlis con- 
jecture was combated, soon after ho put it forth, by 


* That this was one of the objcots { 628-631 ) 
heid in vow by the Babylonians} % Vho pmapot wall was observed 
whon they ciceted then ‘Lemplo plat- | at most im two places (Seo the 
fous, 1s conjcotined by M. Tiosnel. | shaded pa ts, marked «a on the 
(Journal Asatigue, Jun, 1863, pp | plan, p 352.) 
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M. Botta,’ who gave it as his opinion—firsl, that 
the walls af the chambors, notwithstanding their 
great thickness, would have been unable, considering 
their matorial, to sustain the weight, and (still moro 
to bear) the latoral thrust, of a vaulted 100f; and, 
secondly, that such a roof, if it had oxisted at all, 
musi have been mado of baked buck or slone—erude 
brick being too weak for the pmpose and when ib 
fell must have left amplo traces of itself withm the 
apartments, whereas, in none of them, though he 
searched, could he find any such traces. On this 
latter point M. Botta and M. Flandin—both cye- 
witnesses wore at variance. M, Flandin believed 
that he had scen such traces, not only in numerous 
broken {ragmenis of bunt brick strewn through all 
the chambors, but in occasionil masses of brickworl 
contained in some of them—actual portions, as he 
thought, of the original vaulting, M, Botta, how- 
ever, obscrved—first, that tho quantity of baked 
brick within the chambers was quite insufliciont for 
a vaulted roof; and, secondly, that tho posrtion of 
the masses of brickwork noticed by M. Flandin was 
always towards tho sides, never towards tho contres 
of tho apartmonts; a clear proof that they had fallen 
from tha upper part of the walls above tho sculp- 
tures, and not from ‘a ceiling covoring tho whole 
room, Ilo further obsorved that tho quantity of 
charied wood and chareoal’within the chambers, and 
the calcinod appearance of all the slabs, were phe- 
nomena incompatible with any other theory than 
that of the destruction of tho palace by tho contla- 

gration of a 100f mainly of wood.* : 
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To these argumonts of M, Botia may be added 
another from the improbability of the Assyrians 
being sufliciontly advanced in architoctmal science 
to be ablo to constauct an arch of the width neces- 
sary lo cover soine of the chambers, Tho principle 
of the arch was, mdeed, as will bo hereaftor shown,? 
well known to the Assyrians; but hithorto we 
possess no proof that they wore capable of applying 
it ona large scalo, Tho. widest arch which has been 
found in any of tho buildings is that of the Khor- 
sabad town-gate uncovered by M. Placo,” which 
* spans a space of (at most) fourteen or fifteen foot, 
But the groat halls of the Assyrian palaces havo a 
width of twenty-five, thirty, and even forly feot, 
{i is at any rate nncertain whether tho constructive 
slall of their architects could have grappled success- 
fully with the difficulty of throwing a vault over 80 
wide an interval as evon the loast of these, 

M. Botta, after objecting, cortainly with greai 
force, to tho theory of M, Flandin, proccoded to 
suggest a theory of his own, After carefilly 
reviewing all the circumstances, he gavo it as Jig 
opinion that the Khorsabad building had boon 
rooled throughout with o flat, ea th-covered roofing 
of wood, Ilo observed that somo of the buildings 
on the baselicfs had flat roofs, that flat vools are 
still the fashion of tho country, and that tho déby is 
within tho chambeis were exactly auch as a roof of 
that kind would be likely, if destroyed by fire, to 
have produced Ie finthor noticed that on the 








9 Infia, pp. 400-432 p. £78 
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floors of the chambers in various paris of the palace, 
there had beon discovered stone rollers, closely 
resembling those still in uso at Mosul and Baghdad, 
for keeping closo-pressed and hard tho carthen 
surfaco of such roofs; which rollors had, in all 
probability, been applied to the same use by tho 
Assyrians, and, being kept on tho roofs, had fallen 
through dwing the conflagration.? ° 
The first difficulty which yosonted itself hoc was 
one of those regarded ag most fatal to the vaulting 
theory, namely, tho width of the chambers, Wheie 
flat timber roofs prevail in tho East, their span 
seems never to excced twenty-five feot.® The ordi- 
nay chambors in the Assyrian palaces might, un- 
doubtedly, therefore, have been roofed in this way, 
by a series of hoxizonial keams Jaid across them 
from side to side, with the ends resting upon tho 
tops of the side walls. But the great halls soemed 
too wide 10 hayo borno such a roofing without 
supporis, Accordingly, M. Botta suggested that, in 
the groator apartments a single or a double row 
of pillars ran down tho middlo, reaching to tho 
roof and sustaining it.“ ITis theory was aflerwards 
warmly embraced by Mr. Fergusson, who endea- 
voured to point out the oxact position of the pillars 
in the threo great halls of Sargon at Khoisabad.' 
Ii scoms, howover, a strong and almos! a fatal 
objection to this theory, that no bases of pillars 
have been found within ile apartments, nor any 
marks on the brick floors of such bases or of the 


2 Monument de Nive, vol. v. p, Fae te, vol, v. pe 69, 
® Patueca Minoveh, p 202; 
* Lovgusn, Palaces of Nineveh, Shantou of eb tiotn ATL, 
p 
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pressme of tho pillas. M Botta states that he mado 
a careful search for bases, or for marks of pillars, on 
the pavement of the nor h-cast hall (No, VIEL) at 
Khorsabad, bul that ho entu ely failed to discover any! 
This negative evidence is ihe more noticoable as sione 
pillar-basos have been found w wido doorways, 
whore they would have been less necessary than in 
«the chambers, as pillars “n doorways conld lave had 
but little weight 1o sustain. ‘ 

.M, Botta and Mr Fergusson, who both suppose 
that in an Assyrian palace the entire edifice was 
roofed in, and only the courts left opon to tho sky, 
suggest two very different modes by which the 
buildings may have beon lighicd. M. Bolla brings 
light mm from the roof by incang of wooden louvres, 
such as are slill employed for the purpose in 
Armenia and parts of India,’ whereof he gives a 


pots ha view thal the column was 
edly thes plomin nt im Assyrin 
bu ldiags by tho analo,y of Stsa 


© Monument de Ninin, p 70 
Compnie Layer), Nenevck and Baby- 
fon, pp 649, 650. Te must full er : 
mi 


ho noted, as Unowmg consid le 
doubt on the whole spit of Ma. 
Doguasn’s Agaytan resto itio g, 
that then essence co rsists fu piv ¢ 
a thoouglly eum eauacta, 
both itenally and oxtorially, to 
Assyuian buildings, whoicas «no of 
tho most reomakuble forties in the 
ema ns 13 the almost ote nbyence 
of the column — A glanca at the 1¢- 
sto ation aheady given fom Mi. 
Poigusson (supia 806), o1 ¢t that, 
by tho same mgenious gontlman, 
wlth faus de hunts sce to Ma. 
Layaid s Nineveh and Babylon, wil 
show tho st ki ig diffaonce, and (as 
it seoms {0 me) the want of hmmony 
in hus 1estot wions between tho base- 
ment story of ® palace, whol 1s all 


that we can icconstiuet with any |p 3! 


coitainty, and tho entue remainder 
of the edifice, Mi Foigusson sup- 


resp ol, but tho ¢ lunar 
ediheos ab foe phos a6 on aD Cie 
tholy diNment pm fiom that «fan 
Aygyran puneo — ‘Thosa Inldings 
hal no sohd wally at all (Loftca, 
Clatdaa and Sunane pp 8M, 376), 
Dut ly enuthely open to the a1; 
they woio mee gover of yullns 
supporting a flat 100f—convemont 
summer iosidinces, The ovi lonce 
of the remains seems lo be that thee 
Was a shong contiast hetweon Assy~ 
Hau and Poin mechitecturc, tho 
Vetter Coy cud, wl ost wholly on 
the colinm, and elaborating it ag 
niuch as p sali le; the former scucely 
Mowing tho column at all, and 
leaving it almosé in ita pumitive con- 
dition of a meio post (Aco below, 


7 Poiguston, Palaces of Nmoveh, 
p26. - ; 
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Aine 1m Jouve (afte Botta). 


representation as above, Mr, Fergusson imtro- 
duces light from tho sides, by supposing that tho 
roof did not rest directly on the walls, bul on rows 
of wooden pillars placed along the edge of the walls 
both internally towards the apaitments and oxtor- 
nally towards the outer air, Tho only ground lor 
this supposition, which is of a very startling cha- 
yactor, seems to bo the occurrence in a singlo bas- 
reliof, representing a city in Armenia, of what is 
rogarded asa similar arrangement. But it must bo 
noted that the lower portion of tho building, repre- 
sented ovorluaf, bewts nv ccsomblance a4 all lo tho 
same part of an Assyrian palace, since in it per. 
pendicular lines prevail, whereas, in iho Assyrian 
palaces, the lower lines were almost wholly hori- 
zontal; and that it ig not even certain that the upper 
portion, where tho pillars occur, is an arrangement 
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for admiding light, since it may bo morely an 
ornamentation. 





CAimertin bu 1 ngs hom Keyunjik). 


Tho difficuliies allachmg to evory theory of 
roofing and lighting which places the whole of an 
Assyrian palace under covert, las led some to sug 
gest that (he systom actually adopted in the larger 
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apartmonts was that Aypethral one which is pone- 
rally believed to havo prevailed in the Grok 
tomples,? and which was undoubicdly followed in 
the ordinary Roman house. Myr, Layard was tho 
first to put forward the view that tho larger halls, 
at any rate, wore uncovored, a projecting ledge, sulfi- 
ciently wido {o afford shelicr and shado, being 
carried round the fou: sidcs of the apartment, whise 
the centre remained open to the sky.® The objec- 
tions taken to this view ac first, that far too 
much heat and light would thoreby have been ad- 
mitted into the palace; secondly, that in the rainy 
season far too much rain would have come in for 
comfoit; and, thirdly, that the pavement of the 
halls, being more sun-died brick, would, unde such 
cireurnstances, have been turned into mud.’ ‘Tf these 
objections are not romoved, they would be, at any 
rate, groatly lessoned by supposing the roofing to 
have oxtended to two-thirds or throo-fourths of 
the apartment, and tho opsning to havo been 
comparatively narow. We may also supposo that 
on very bright and on very rainy days carpets or 
other awnings wero strelched across the opening, 
which furnished a tolorable dofenco against the 
woather. 


On the wholo, our choice seems to lie so far ax 


© Mi, Dorgusson disallows the hy- 
petinal system eyon hei 
Principles of Beauty, p. 881); but 
later wiiteis do not seem converted 
by his aigumonis (Sco the aliclo 
on Trae.um m Smith's Drotionary 
of Mech and Roman Agtiquihes, 
p, 1106, 2nd edition; and compare 
hi. Pallconn’s Deedahia, Tntrodue- 
tion, pp. 18-20 ) 


Crus | p 260 


® Mneveh and rts Remains, vol 
Compare Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 647, wd sea also the 
iesloimion of an Assytian intevoL m 
his Monuments of Nineveh, lat series, 
Pl. 2, iom which the illust ation over- 
leaf 1g taxon, 

* Legusson, Palaces of Nineuh, 
p 270, 
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the great halls aro concerned—between this Uhcory 
of the mode in which they were ioofed and lighted, 
and a supposition from whioh archaologisis have 
hitherio shrunk, namoly, thal thoy were actually 
spanned from. side to side by beams. [f wo remembon. 
that the Assyrians did not content themselves with 
the woods produced in their own country, but! ha- 
bitually cut timber in the forests of distant regions, as 
for instance of Amanus, Hermon, and Lebanon, which 
they conveyed to Ninevch, we shall pothaps not 
think i4 impossible that they may have becn able to 
accomplish the feat of roofing in this simple fashion 
even chambers of thirtcon or fourteen yards in width, 
Mr. Layard observes that rooms of almost equal width 
with the Assyrian halls are to this day covered in 
with beams laid horizontally from side 10 side in 
many parts of Mesopotamia, although tho only timber 
used is that furnished by tho indigenous palms and 
poplars? May nov more have veen accomplished in 
this way by the Assyrian architecis, who had at their 
disposal the lofty firs and codais of the above-mon- 
tioned regions ? 

Ifthe halls were roofed in this way, they may havo 
been lighted by louvres; or the upper portion of the 
walls, which is now destroyed, may have been pierced 
by windows, which aro of frequent occurrence, aud 
soem generally to be somewhat ugh placed, in the 
representations of buildings upon the sculptures (See 
overleaf.) 

It might have beon expected that tho difficulties 
with respect 10 Avsyrian roofing and lighting which 


3 Mnoveh qpd rts Remains, vol i. Such as that acpiesenicd above, 
pp. 259, 260, p S8L 
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havo nocossitated thia long disci ssion, would havo 
recoived illustration, or even solution fiom the forms of 
buildings which occweso frequently on the bas-relicls. 
But this is not found 
to bo the actual 1¢- 
sult, Tho forms are 
raroly Assyrian, sino 
they occur common- 
ly in the geulptmes 
which ropicsent tho 
Assyi aa erste (Nm Ud obe 186) foreign cainpaigns of 

the kings; and they 

have the appearance of being to a groat extent con- 
ventional, being nearly the samc, whatevor country 
is the object of attack. In the fow cases whero there 
is ground {fm rogaiding the building as native and 
not foreign, 1t is never palatial, but belongs’ either 
to sacred ox to domestic aachitec- 
ture. Thus ihe monumental re- 
presentations of Assyrian build- 
mes which have come down lo 
us, throw little o1 no light on the 
constauetion of their palaces. .As, 
however, they havo an intcosl of 
their own, and will sorva to illua- 
srato in some dogreo tho domes- 
tie and sacred architecture of the 








Ae! people, some of the most remark- 
Assy w_ Ita (2), fom a bas peopie, 3 oy 
ve ef Ia orsabad wblo of them will be here intro- 
dueed. 


The representation (No. L) is from a slab at Khov- 
sabad. It is placed on the summit ofp hill, and is 
regarded by M Botta asanaltar, No. TI, is hom the 
same slab, It stan ls at the foot of the ntl erowned 
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by No, I. It has been called a “ fishing pavilion ;” 4 
but it is most probably a small temple, .. wwe 
sinco it bears a good deal of resomblance } oa 
to other representations which aro un- 
doubied temples, as (partitularly) to 
No. JIL, which is from Lord Aberdeen’s 
black stone, and is thore accompanicd 
by a priest, a sacred treo, and an ox for 
sacrifice.’ ‘The represontation (No. LV.) RUA 
is also thought to be a temple. It is of “ee 
: No Mi. 
cather date than any of the others, being Aasy ian e nple 


a .. Shon Lord Aberdeon’s 
takon from a slab belonging to the Seyjot Apert 


1 Torgusgon, UWandbook of Aicin-~ Vorgusson’s Palaves of Ninewh Re~ 
tectine, p 179. stored, p 208. ‘This black stone 1 
* Sco the ropiegoniauion m Mi of (10 t'me of Dsn-haddon. 
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North-west Palace at gNimiud, aud is reomakeblo in 
many ways. Fis, the want of symmetry is curious, 
oe ete ae unusual, Irregu- 
oe y ar as mo tho palaces 
* of the Assytion kings, 

uRrm/ there is for tho most 
| part no want of 1egu- 
larity in their saced 
buildings. Tho two 
specimens above ad- 
duced are prool of this; 
and such remaing of 
No LV) Asayr v1 tangle (Numud) actual temples as oxist 
are In accordance with 

the sculptures in this particular, The right-hand 
aisle in No, IV., having nothing correspondent to it 
on the othor sido, is tus an anomaly in Assyrian 
sacred architecture The pattermme of tho pillars 
with chovrous is also remarkable; and their capitals 
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are altogether unique.’ No. Vy is a temple of a more 
elaboraio character, Ti is from ihe sculptures of 
Asshur-bani-pal, tho son of Hsar-haddon, and pos- 
sosses sovoral foatures of great inforest. ‘Tho body 
of tho temple is a columnar structure, oxhibiting 
at oither corner a broad pilaster surmounted by a 
capital contposed of iwo scis of volutes placed ono 
over the other, Between the two pilasiers arc two 
pillars resting upon very extraordmary rounded 
bases, and crowned by capitals not unlike the Corin. 
thian. We might have supposed the bases moio 
figments of the sculptor, but fo. an independent 
evidence of the actual employment by the Assy- 
vians of rounded pillar-bascs. Myr. Layard disco- 
verod at Koyunjik a set of “ circular pedestals,” 
whereof he gives 
the subjoined repre- 
sentation, They ap- 
peared to form part 
of a double line of 
similar objects, ex- 
londing siom the 
edge of the plai- 
form to an citianco 
of the palace, and 
probably (as Ma, 4 
Layard suggests) © 
supported the wooul- Grail tbe (65 my os 

en pillars of a co. 

vered way by which the palace was appioached on 
thig side. Above the pillars the temple (No. Vv.) 
oxhibits a heavy cornice or ontablaime projecting 





Patented 


® On ths pomt, sce below, p, 416, 
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considorably, and finished al the iop with a row 
of gradines. At one sido of this main building is 
a small chapel or oratory, also finished with gra- 
dines, against the wall of which is a representation 
of a king, standing in a species of frame arched 
at the top. A road leads straight up lo this royal 
tablet, and in this road within a little distanco 
of the king stands an altar. The temple oceupies 
the top of a mound, which is covered with 11008 
of two difforont kinds, aud watered by rivulets, 
On the right is a “hanging garden,” artificially cle- 
vated to the lovel of the temple by means of masomy 
supported on an arcade, the arch horo used boing not 
the round arch buta pointed one. No. VI. (opposite) is 
unfortunately very imperfect, the entire upper portion 
having been lost, Even, however, in its present mu- 
tilated state it repicsents by far the most magnificont 
building that has yet been found upon the bas-relicls, 
Tho fagade, as it now stands, oxhibits four broad 
pilastas and for pillars, alternating in pairs, oxcopt- 
ing that, as in the smallor temples, pilasters occupy 
both corners, Tn two cases, tho base of tho pilaster 
is carved into tho figmo of a winged bull, closely ro- 
sombling tho bulls which commonly guarded tho oulor 
gatos of palaces. In the other two tho base is pluiu 
—a piece of nogligenco, probably, on the part of the 
artist. The four pillars all exhibit a rounded base, 
nearly though not quito similar to that of the pillars 
in No V.3 and this rounded baso in every case resis 
apo the back ofa walling lion, We might porheps 
have imagined that this was a moro fanciful or my tho- 
logical device of the artist's, on a par with the ropic- 
sentations al Bayian, whore figuycs, supposed to be 
Assyrian deities, stand upon tho backs of animals 
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resombling dogs’ But one of M. Place’s architectural 
discoveries scems to make 1b possible, ory even pro- 
bable, that a real feature in Assytian building is 
here represented. M Place found the arch of the 
jown gateway, which he exhunied ab Khoisabad, to 
sping from the backs 
of the two bulls which 
guarded it on either 
side* ‘Thus the hong 
at 110 base of the pillars 
may be real architec- 
tmal forms as well as 
the winged bulls which 
support the pilasters. 
Tho lion was undoubt- 
edly % sacred animal, 
emblematic of divine 
power, and specially 
assigned to Nergal, the 
Assyrian Mars, tho god 
at onee ol war and of 
_ Inning. TLis introduc 
} “;tion on tho oxteriors 
ae aol buildings WAS COIL 
~ Aer mon in Asin Minor; 
Poreh of the Gathedial, Lrent. but no other ex unplo 
ocoms of | his being 
made to support a pilax, excepting in ‘he so-called 
Byzantino achitectura of Northern Ialy. 
No. Vila donpeets) introduces us to another kind 


ENG 





7 See Layard’s Tesiarls of Gul more's Cylinders, Nos. 19, 20, 
Nrneveh, 2nd sores, P1 61 a d com 80; 65, 90, &o ) 
pas Neneveh and Rr lan, p. 208 8 Journtl Asietique, Anti, 18653, 
Asimilar tieatmont of divnefgmes p 160; Tugnsson, Hendhook: gy 
as common won the Gylndas (Ste drihatulee, vol ip 17%, 
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of Assyrian temple, or perhaps it should rather be said 
to another feaime of Assyrian temples—common to 
them with Babylouian—the tower o1 zygurat, ‘Tis 





a 
No Vil@ Towei fn ten plo (Keyaajih) 


appears to have beon always built in siagos, which 
probably vaaicd in nwmber—unever, however, so far 
as appears, excgeding sevon. 

The sculptured example before 

us, which is from a bas-relicf 

found at Koyunjik, distinotly 

exhibits four stages, of which 

the topmost, owing Lo tho Soe 
desi: uction of the upper poi- nea Ck (il 
tion of the tablet, is imperfect secure OF 

Tt is not unlikely that im this pays of texstu (vestoed) 
instance there was above the 

fourth a fifth stage, consisting of a shrine like that 
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which at Babylon crowned the greal, tomple of Belus.? 


The complete clevation would thon have beon nearly 
asin No VIId. 

Tho following features are worthy of remark in 
this temple. ‘Tho basement story is panclled with 
indented 1ectangular recesses, as was tho caso at 
Nimaud, and at the Bins ;? the remaindor aro ‘plain, 
as aro most of the stages in the Birs temple. Up 
to the second of these squarod recesses on cilher side 
there runs what seems to bo a road or path, which 
sweeps away down the hill whorcon the templo stands 
in a bold curve, each path closely matching tho 
other, Tho whole building is perfectly symmetrical, 
oxcopt that the panelling is not quite uniform in width 
nor arianged quite regularly, On the sccond stage, 
exactly in the middle, thoro is evidently a doorway, 
and on either side of it a shallow buttress or pilaster. 
In the contro of the third story, oxactly over the 
doorway of the socond, isa squarod niche. In front 
of the temple, but not exactly opposite its contro, may 
bo seen the propylea consisting of a squared door- 
way placed undor a battlemenicd wall, between two 
towers also baltlomontcd. Jt is curious tlat the 
paths do not lead to tho propylwa, but seem 10 curvo 
round the hill, . 

Remains of ziggurais similm to this have boon dis- 
covered at Khorsabad, al Nimrud, and at Kilch- 
Sherghat. Tho conical mound at Khorsabad ox- * 
plored by M. Place, was found to contain a tower in 
seven stages ;* that of Nimrud, which is ro striking 





® Tleood 1. 181, * Voiguason, Zandbook of Archi- 

1 Sea the illustration, infia, p 896, tectwre, p, 172, T havo beon mablo 

* Journal of the Asiatre Sooty, to obtam any dotailed necont of this 
vol xyn p 12, Inniding. 
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an object from the plain,‘ and which was carofully 
oxaminod by Mr, Layard, presented no positive proof 
of more than a single slags; but, from its conical 
shape, and fiom the gencral analogy of such iowons, 
it is bolioved to have had sovozal stages. Myr Layard 
makes their numbor five, and crowns the fifth with a 
cirenlar tower ierminating in a heavy cornice ;" bub 








Tor this last thoro is no authority ai all, and the actual 
number of the stages is wholly uncertain, Tho base 
of this ziggurat was a square, 167 feet 6 inches cach 
way, composed of a solid mass of sun-dried brick, faced 
at botlom to the hoight of twenty feet with a wall of 
lhown stones, more than ight fowl and w helfin thick- 
ness. Tho outer stones wero bevelled at the edges, 


and on the two most conspicuous sides the wall was 
& 


4 Supra, p. 258, De 128, Monemonis of Néneveh, 2nd 
® Maeveh and Babylon, plan op. series, houtiepiece, 
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ornamented with a series of shallow recesses (soe oppo- 
site page), arranged without very much attention to 
regularity, Tho other two sides, ouc of which. abutied 
on and was concealed by the palace mound, while the 
othor facod towards the city, wore perfectly plain, At 
the top of the stono masonry was a row of gradinos, 
such as are ofien reprosonted in the sculptures as 
ciowning an edifice? Above tho stono masonry tho 
tower was contmued at nearly the same width, the 
casing of stone being simply replaced by one of burnt 
brick of inferior thickness. It is supposed that the 
upper slages were constructed in tho same way. As 
the actual present height of the ruin is 140 foct, and 
the upper stages have so entirely ewmbled away, it 
can scarcely bo supposed that the origmal height fell 
much short of 200 fect.’ 

The most cuxious of the discovories made during 
the examination of this building, was the oxistenco 
in its interior of a 
specics of chamber 
or gallery, tho true 
objoct of which still 4 
Lemains wholly un- 
oxplained. This gal- 
loy was 100 frat [ VAULTRD GALLERY 
long, 12 feet high, 
and no more than 
six fect broad. Tt 
wasarched or vault 
ed at top, both the 
side walls and (he vaulling being of sun-dried brick. 
Tis position was exactly half-way between the tower's 








# Boo woodeut, No, V"on p 888 
7 Layad, Mnemh und Babylon, p. 129, comp. Died Sic. hi. 7 
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northorn and southcin faces, and with these it ran 
parallel, ils height in the tower being such that its 
floor was exactly on a level with the top of the 
stone masonry, wh'ch again was level with the 
terrace or platform, whereupon the Numrud palaces 
stood, There was no trace of any way by which 
the gallory was intended io be entered; its walls 
showed no signs of inscription, sculpture, or other 
ornament; and absolutely nothing was found in i, 
Mr. Layard, prepossessed with an opinion derived 
from several confused notices in the classical writers, 
believed the tower to be a sepulchral monument, 
and the gallery to bo tho tomb in which was 
originally deposited “tho embalmed body of the 
king.”® ‘To account for tho complete disappearance, 
not only of tho body, but of all tho ornaments and 
vessels found commonly in the Mosopolamian tombs, 
he suggesied that tho gallery had beon rifled in times 
long anterior 10 his visit; and lie thougl that he found 
traces, both internally and oxternally, of tho tunnol 
by which it had Leon ontored. But cortainly, if this 
long and nairow vault was intended to reccive a 
body, it is most oxlraodinarily shaped for the pia- 
pose What other sepulchral chamber is thero ahy- 


Ile 


® Xonophon and Ctosinas loth 
noticed Uns iommkable cdifico, 
(Anab vi 4, § 9.) Xenopl on cals 
it a “pyramid,” but shows that it 
mote resembled a towor by saying 
that 118 height (200 f) was _Jlouble 
its width at the baso, which ho qsti- 
miates at 100 ft He gives noaceount 
of tho purpose for which 16 was in- 
tended Otesias, who onoimously 
oxagsolates its size, making it 10 
siadia wide and 9 stadia (moro than 
a mile ) lugh, was the fi st to give it 
a sopulchral chaacto.. Ie said that 
it was built by Semhamis ovct the 


body of ha husband, Nmus. 
y laced it, however, if we my beliov oe 
Diodovne (ii, 7), at Ninovch, and ny on 
tho Fry hiatcal Noxtto lesowitters, 
Amyutay, ona of tho histoumns ol 
Aloxandei, noticed the edities, Is 
called it the tomb of Sadan epalua; 
and, hka Ctesiw, lnced ib at Nine 
veh (ap Athon, Deapa, xu, 4, § 11), 
Ovid no doubt intonded the same 
building by lua “busta Num,’ which, 
howove, according to him, lay in 
tho aeauy of Babylon (Metamorph, 
™ 


® ‘Mnveock and Babylon, p. 128, 
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where of so onormous a longth? Without protend- 
ing to say what the real object of the gallery was,’ we 
may feel tolo.ably sure that it was nol a tomb, The 
building which contained it was a tomple-tower, and 
it is not hkely that the religious feolings of tho Assy- 
rians would have allowod the application of a bli 

gious edifice to so utilitarian a purpose. 

Besides the ziggurat or tower, which may com- 
monly have beon summounted by a chapel or shrine, 
an Assyrian temple had always a number of base- 
ment chambers, in one of which was the principal 
shrine of the god. This was a uquaro or lightly 
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oblong recess at tho end of an oblong apaiiment, 
raised somewhat above ifs level ;*if was paved (some 
tumes, if notalways). with a single slab, the weight of 
which must occasionally have been as much as thirty 
dons? One or two sinall closets opened out fiom tho 
shfine, in which it is likely that he priests kept tho 
sacerdotal gaimonts and the saci ificial wionsils.? Soine~ 
times the cell of the templo, or chatnber into which 
the shrine opened, was teached through another 
apartment, corresponding to the Greck pronaos fn 
such a case, care sceins to have been taken so to ar- 
1ange the outer and inner doorways of the vestibulo, 
thal persons passing by the outer doorway should 
not be able to catch o sight of the shrine* Whore 
there was no vestibule, the cntranco into the coll or 
body of the temple scems to have been placed at tho 
side, insload of at the ond, probably with the samo 
object. Besides theso main parts of a temple, a 
certain number of chambers aro always found, which 
appear to havo been priests’ apariments. 

Tho ornamentation of temples, fo judge by the fow 
specimons which remain, was very simi {o that of 
palaces. Tho gicat gateways wero guarded by colos- 
sal bulls (?) or lions (see opposile), accompanied by 
tho usual sacred figures, aud somoliines cover 
with inscriptions. ‘Tho ontrancos and somo por- 
tions of the chambers were ornamented wilh tho 
customary sculpiured slabs, representing hero nono 
but 1ehgious subjects, No great proportion of the 


2 Tho single slab which fillad tho | nat quite, 80 tons (Seo Layard’s 
icooss (fin giound-plan, No.1) m | Nincuh und Babylon, p 862.) 
the gieate: of the two Numrud tem- |" Thid p, 867. : 
ples, was 21 {6 long, 16 ft, 7 i1 | 4 Noto tho position of tho doo 
ond, and 1 ft Lin thick 1 con- | ways, dan d, in ground-plan, No. 1. 
tamed thus 876 cublo feel of sione, | ° Sco ground-ylan, No. 12, ou- 
md must have wughed nearly, it | drance d. 
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interior, however, was covered in this way, tho walls 
being in general only plastered and then painted 
with figures 01 patierns. Mxternally, enamclcd 
bricks were used as a decoration wherever seulp- 
tmed slabs did not hide the crude brick,’ 

Much the same doubts and diflieulties besot tho 
subjects of the roofing and hghting of the temples as 
those which have heen discussed aheady in eon- 
noxion with the palaces. Though tho span ol tho 
temple-chambeis is Jess than that of tho groa, palace 
halls, still it is considerable, sometimes excecdmg thirty 
fect" No offort soos made io keep the temple- 
chambers narrow, for theiy width is sometimes as 
much as two-thirds of their length. Perhaps theie- 
foro they woe hypwilnal, like the tomples of the 
Greeks, All that seems io be ceatain is that what 
roofing they had wis of wood,’ which at Ninnrud was 
cedar, brought probably fiom the mountains of Syria. 

Of the domestic aichitectme of the Aysyiians wo 
possess absoluicly no specimen. Uxcava ion has been 
hitherto confined 10 tho inmost elevated portions of 
the mounds which mark tho sites of cities, where i 
was likely thal roma‘ns of tho grealunt interest would 
bo found. Palaces, temples, and the great gates 
which gave cntiance lo (owns, have in this way soon 
tho light; but the lumble: buildings, the ordinary 
dwellings of the poople, remain bmiod bonoath the 
soil, unoxplored and oven unsought for, In this 
entire default of any ac ual specimen of ano dinary 
Assyrian house, We naturally {urn to the seulplurcd 
reprosentations which are so abundant and represent 
so many different sorts of scones. Fv¥en here, how- 


® Layaid, Nineveh and Babylon, plan, No I. (p 309), was 47 f long 
p 850. by 31 ft wide (bul. p, 852.) 
7 The chamber marked em giound § Layard, ibid, p 857. 
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evor, wo obtain but littl hght. The bulk of tho 
slabs exhibit the wars of the kings in foreign coun- 
tries, and thus placo before us forcign rather than 
Assyrian architecture, The processional slabs, which 
are another lage class, comam rarcly any building 
at all, and, where they furnish one, oxhibit to us a 
lomplo 1atho: than a hous: ‘The hunting scenes, 
representing wilds far from the dwellings of anan, 
alford us,as might bo expected, no help. Assyrian 
buildings, other than temples, are thus most rarely 
placed before us. In one sase imdeed wo have an 
Dees city, which a foreign enemy is passing, 
but the only edifices represented are the walls and 
towers of the oxtorior and th3 temple (No, VI. p. 391) 
whose columns rest upon lions. In one other we 
seom to have an unfortified Assyrian village ;° and 








Assysion Vil age (Koy nj k.) 


{yom this smgle specimen wo are forced to form our 
idoas of the ordinary character of Assyrian houses, 


® Layard, Bonwments of Nineveh, Pl. 17 
ap 2 
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Ié is observable leie, in the first place, that the 
houses have no windows, and ate, therefore, pro- 
bably hehted from the roof; noxt, that tho roofs are 
very curious, since, although flat in some instances, 
they consist moro often cithe: of hemisphorical 
domes, such as ae still so common in the Nast, o1 
of steep and high cones, such as are bu, seldom seen 
anywhere Mr. Layard finds a parallel for these 
last in certain villages of Northoin Syria, wl cre 
all the houses havo conical roofs, built of mud, 
which present a very singular appearanco.’ Both 





Viiage rea Aly 


the domes and tho cones of the Assyria examplo 
have evidently an opening at the op, which inay 
havo admitted as much Jight into the houses as was 
thought uceessay. The doois are of (wo kinds, 
square at tho top, and arched; they are placed 
commonly towards tho sides of tho houses, ‘Tho 
houses themselves scom to siand sepmale though 
in closo juxtaposition. 

The only other bindings of the Assyrians which ap- 
pear to require somo notice are the fortified enceintes 
of then towns, The simplost of thesg consisted of 
a single ha{tlemented wall, carried in limes nearly 


1Laymd, Nineveh and Babylon, village m the nelghhouhood f 
p 112, ‘Lhe remesental on 1s of a Alopp? 
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or quite straight along the fom sides of the place, 
jnereed with gates and gnarded at tho angles, at the 
gates, and at intervals along the curtain, with pro- 
jecting towers, raised not very much highor than 
the walls, and (apparently) square in shape. In the 





Assy in Lattle n=ated wal, 


sculptures we sometimes find the battlemented wall 
repeated twice or thrice in lines placed one above the 
othor, the intcut.on being to represent the defence of 
a city by two or three walls, such as we havo seen 
oxisied on one side of Nineveh? : 

The walls weic ofton, if not always, guarded by 
moats, Internally thoy werd, in every case, con- 
shiucted of crude brick; while exicrnally it was 
common lo face them with “1ewn stone, either from 
top to botiom, or al any rate to a ccriain height, 
At Khorsabad the stone revétoment of one portion 
ab least of the wall was complole; at Nimrud (Calah) 
and at Nineveh ilself it was partial, being carricd at 
the former of those places onl¥y to tho height of lwenty 
fect. The masonry at Khorsabad was of threo kinds, 
That of the palaco mound, which formed a portion of 
the outer defence, was composed entiely of blocks 
of slone, square-hown and of great size, the length of 
the blocks varying from two to threo yards, while 
the width was ono yard and the height from five to 
six fect. ‘Tho masonry was laid somewhat curiously. 


2 Supia, pp. bad, $25 ‘ Sapa, y. $22, nole . 
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Tho blocks (A.A) wae plieet te 
and ondewise against the cride bic s (13), Hy as nC 
mucly lo lie ag utl tt, hat to penetrate i with 
then ends in many places (ue wis alho nleon 
= 49 make tho angls esp ewly strong, as wll bs 
son by the aecompany Nyy A ich, 
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The vest of (he dafences Khorantadb were af an, 
interior charactor he wall of the towa leul a width 
of rbout detly-fve feet, und ‘Is Danancnt, to the 
Teight of threo Jest, wars construeded al staues but 
the blocks were ne (hers. luge, ner were they hown 
with {ho same ero as those of the palace platform, 
The angles, indecd, were af qr nc atone; Pat even 


there the blocks nonvared no mae tan three tect 
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in longth and a foot in height: the rest of the 
masonry consisted of small polygonal stones, morely 
smoothed on their outer face, and roughly fitting 
togethéi in a manner recalling the Cyclopian walls 
of Greeee and Italy.’ They were not wyited by any 
coment. Above the stono basement was a massive 
structure of crude brick, without any facing either 
of burnt brick o1 of stone. 


an poe aes es 
or eee 





Maso ry of tow wal (Kho silat) 


Tho thiid kind.of masonry at Khorsabad was 
found outsido the main walf# and may have formed 
cither part of tho lining of the moat or a portion 
of a tower, which may have piojected in advanco 
of the wall at this point. Iwas entirely of stone. 





5 M. Botte makos this co npauson coise sees to bo mamlamed 
(Monument de Nurtive les eh. Ifs throughont, and 2 the stones do 
10} esortation, lowevel, diflers m nut fit 1ito each ofher ab all closely 
two jim po als fiom tho o dinary ot with any exactness. 

Cyelojman style.” 1 the horizonti 
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The lowest course was formed of small and very 
ihregular polygonal blocks 101 gl ly fitted together ; 
ahora dus came two courses of carefully squared 
stones moie than a foot long, but kes than six 
inches in width, which weie placed end-wise, one 
over the other, care being taken flat the joints of 
the upper tied shold never coincide exactly with 
those of the lower, Above these wisa Ind course 
of hewn stones, somewhat smaller than the others, 
which were laid in the ordinary nauner , Tleve the 
construction, as discovered, termmatcd; but 1b was 
evident, from the débris of hewn stones at tho foot 
of the wall, that originally the couses had been 
continued to a mnuch greater height." 





Masomy af tower or mot (IX orsaby id) 


Tn this description of the buildiags rained by the 
Assyrians it has beon noticed more than ouce that 
they were not ignorant of the use of the ach.” The 
old notion that the round arch way a dixgovory of 


® Botta, Monument de Nine vol v p.8. 7 Sura, pp J7B, 390, & 
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the Roman, and the pointed of the Gothne archi- 
tects, has gradually faded away with our over 
inereasing knowledge of the actual stato of the 
ancient world ;° and antiquarians were not, perhaps, 
very much surprised io learn, by the discoveries of 
Mr, Layard, that the Assyrians knew and nsed both 
kinds of arch in . 

the’, consiructions, : 
Some interest, how- 
ever, will probably 
be felt to attach to 
the two questions, 
how they formed 
their aaches, and to 
what uses they ap- 
plicd them, 

All the Aasyrian 
arches hitherto dis- 
covored are of brick, 
The round arches 
ue both of the 
cinde, and of tho 
kiln-dried matonal, 
and aie formed, in 
cach caso, of bricks 





. anal 2 


made expressly for Arched drgm (North West Pel, Nomad). 
vaulting, slightly 

convex at top and shelitly concave at bottom, with 
one broader aud one narrower end. The Arches are 


8 The carhest arches scem to he | nan aelis mentioned above (p. 104) 
thow of Dgypt, which mount at | cannot be much Jato: than no 1800, 
east to the Lbth century bofme om} Ne carhest known Assy an mebes 
oa, (Wille won, cinezent Egyptians, | would belong to about the 9th con- 
Ist soucs, wn p 817, Vakena,| any no 
Da dulus, App. py 288.) Tho Bahylo- 
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of the simplest kit d, boing oxac ly semicircular, and 
rising fron pla‘n peipondien!. w jambs, ‘Tho greatest 
width which any such arch has been hitherto found 
to span is about fil eon foot? 

The only poircd sich actually discovered is of 
burnt buek ‘Phe bricks are of tho ordinary shapo, 





Arche l Vii (South Last Place NE ud) 


and not intended for vaulting. ‘They aro laid side 
by side up to a ocorlain pomt, being bont into 1 
slight arch by the interposition between them of 
thin wedges of morta. ‘The two sides of the arch 
having beon in this way earricd up 10 a point where 


® Vorgusson, [lu elbook of Archdtegtine, vole yp. 178 
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the lower extremities of the two innermost bricks 
neaily touched, while a cousiderable space 1emained 
between heir wpper extremities, instead of a key- 
stone or key-brick fitting the aperture, ordinary 
bricks were placed in it longitudinally, and so the 
space was filled in! 

Another mode of constructing a pointed aich seems 
to be imended in a bas-relief, whereof a representation 
lias been already given. 
The masonry of the arcade 
in No, V. (p. 388) rans (rt 
will Le seen) in horizqntal 
lines up to the very edge of 
the arch, thus suggesting 
@ coustruction common m 
many of tho carly Greek 
arelics, whore the stones are 
so cut away that an arched 
opening is formcd, though 
the real constanclive prin- 
ciple of tho arch has no Lalec atch (Gack ) 
placo in such specimons,’ ’ 

With rogard to the uscs wheroio the Assyiians 
applied the arch, it would certainly scem, from the 
evidence which wo possess. that thoy neither em- 
ployed 1, as a great decorative feature, nor ycb as 
a main piinciple of constuction So far as appears, 
their chicf use of it was fo. doorways and gate- 
ways. Not only are the town gates of Khorsabad 
found to have been arched «ye, but in the sepre- 





S a -* =n 
LTayad, Nineveh and Bedylon, | and Romer ar tiguidtees, p. 126, 2nd 

p. 163, cdition 3 an 1M. Palkomer's Dedalus, 
* Suma, p_ 888, App. p 288, 


3 Sco Smith's Dectionary of Greek 
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sentahons of edifices, whether native o1 forcign, 
apon the bas-relicfs, the areh for doots is commoner 
than the square top, It ws most yrobable that the 
great palace galeways were i]us covered in, wl ile 
itis corlain that some of the intcrio: doorways im 
palaces had rounded tops. Besdes this use of tho 
arch for doors and patcs, the Assyrians ae known o 
have employed it for drains, aquedue s , and narrow 
chambors 01 gallerios. 

It has beon suggested that the Assyrians applicd 
tho two kinds of arehes to different purposes, 
“thereby showing more science and discuuminaion 
than we do in ow architectural works ;” that “ they 
used the pointed arch fo. undcrground work, wheve 
they feamed great superincuml ent pressure on the 
apex, and the 10und arch above giound, where that 
was not 10 be diecaded.”* But this ingenious theory 
is scarcely borno out by tho fasts, Tho round aich 
is employed unda: ground in two inslences at Nim- 
rad,’ besides occurring in the “aesement story of tho 
great tower,’ whore the superincumbent weight anust 
have been onormous And the pointed arch is used 
above ground for tho aquednel &nd hiuging garden 
in tho bas-relicf, where tho pressure, though con- 
siderable, would not have been very oxtraoid’nary, 
I, would svom, thorcfore, to be doubtltul whether the 
Assyrians wero ically guided by any constructive 
pringiple in their preference of one form of the arch 
over the other, 

In describing generally tho construction of tho 
palaces and other chigt buildings of the Assyrians, 


‘Inf, p 417. *hayal, Ninenk and Babylon, 
id Forgtaeon, Hantbook of Aru py. 162 and 165, 
tecture, p. 252 7 Suyna, p. B07. 
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it has been necessary occasimally to refer to their 
ornamomation ; but the subject is far {rom oxhausted, 
and will now claim, for a shot spaco, our special 
aticntion, Beyond a doubt the chicf adornmont, 
Loth of palaces and temples, consisted of the colossal 
bulls and lions guarding the great galeways, to- 
gother with the sculpted slabs wherewith the 
walls, both internal and external, were ordinarily 
covered 10 the hoight of twelve or sometimes even 
of fil cen fect, ‘These slabs and carved figures will 
necessarily be considered in connoxion with Assyrian 
sculpture, of which they form the most important 
part, It will, therefore, on'y be noted at presont 
thal the extent of wall covered with tho slabs was, 
in the Khorsabad palace, at least 4000 fect,’ or 
nearly four-fifths of a mile, while in each of the 
Koynnpk palaces the sculptures extended to consi- 
doiably more than that distance, , 

‘The ornamentation of the walls above tho slabs, 
hoth intemally and externally, was by means of 






















Assyian pile w Nim ul) 
bricks painted on the expssed side and covered 
with an enamel, Tho colows are for the most 
-part somewhat pale, but occasionally they possess 


® Tereusson, Paleces of Nr reich, p 2065. 
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some brilliancy. Predominant anong tho tints aro 
a palo bluo, an olive green, and adull yellow, White 
is also largely used; biown and black are not it fo- 
quent; red is comparatively rare’ The subjects 
1eprescnied are cither such scenes as occur upon 
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Avwsyiioy Patterns (N mu) 


® Seo Botta’s Afor wmentde Nine, Plates 84, 86, and 87, 2nd series, 
vol 1 Plates 166 and 180, Tayard’s Dates 62, 64, aud 68, 
Monuments of Nenevel, lat sorce, . 
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iho seulpiured slabs, or else mere paticrns, scrolls, 
honcysuckles, chevrons, gradines. guilloches, &e. 
Tn the scenes some attempt scoms to be made at 
representing objects in their natural colours The 
sizo of ihe figures is small; and 1 18 difficult to 
imagine that any great effect could have beon 
produced on the beholder by such minute drawings 
placed af such a height from the gromnd, Probaldy 
the mos, effective ornamentation of tlis kind was by 
means of patterns, which aro often giaceful and 
striking (sce opposite page) 

Tt has beon observed that, so far as the evidence 
a present goes, the use of the column in Assyrian 
wchiiceture would seem to have been very rare 
indecd.! In palaces we haye no grounds for thinking 
that they were.employed at all exceptng in certain 
of the imtorior doorways, wlnch, being of unusual 
breadth, seem io have beon divided into thee 
distinet portals by means of two pillars placed towards 
the sides of tho opening.” The bases of these pillars 
wore of stone, and have been found in situ; their 
shafis and capitals had disappeared, and can only be 
supplied by conjecture, Tn the temples, as we have 
seen, tho uno of the column was move fequent, ‘Its 
dimensions gueatly varied. Ordinarily it was too 
shoiL and thick for beauty,’ whilo occasionally 1 had 
the opposite defect, "being too tall aud slender. Its 
baso was sometimes quite plai1, sometimes diversified 





1 Supa, p. 380, nolo ® Mia, Vox} * Laymady Nencuch and Lubylon, 
Lalhot supposes that he has found aj p 108; Nineveh and its Remains, 
mention of columns im a deseplion | vol i Pion TL, opp p. 34, and p. 
given of aue of Ine palaces by Senna- | 376. Colwmua may also have beon 
choub, (.tsay van Levts Thanslaicd, | used to support a coverod passage 
p 8) But the techmeal toms In the | acioss acomt (Supra, p 889) 
Aasyrim mehitectmal desoriprons; * Soo above, p, $88, woodout 
aig of such doubtful meaning that ne | No V, ‘ 
theo yoan ab piesint be rested upon { +! Ibid, woodout No, IV 
dan, 
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by a few mouldings, sometimes curiously and rather 
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clumsily rounded (as in No, TE, above). Tho shaf, 
was occasionally patterned. The cyp'tal, in one 





a d. It Noun 
Assy auaptay 

ey nstanco (No, £), approaches to tho 
Six. Corinthiar; m anotler (No, TL) i 
inet r reminds ua of the lonie; bub the 
& WA ry volutes aro double, and the apper 
Wy ones a6 sumonnted by an awkward. 
looking abacus, A third (No. TIL.) 
a vory peculiar, and 10 some extent 
oxplains the origm of the second. Tt 
conusis of two pairs of ihex horns, 
placed one over the olher. With this 
may bo compared another (No. IV.), 
tho most remarkable of all, whore we 





Nay ; . i 
Ney aptil have first. a singlo pair of ibox horns, 
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5 Sec ahove, p 384, No. TV 
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and then, at tho summit, a complote figure of an 
ibex, very graphically portrayed. 

The beauty of Assyrian patterning has been 
alyoady notiaed. Pattorned work is found not only 
on tho enamelled bricks, but on stone pavement 
slabs, and arcund archod doorways Icading from ono 
chamber to another, where the patterns are carved 
with groat care and delicacy upon the alabaster. 
The accompanying specimen of a doorway, which is 
takon from an unpublished drawing by Mr, Boutcher, 
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O:namental domway (Noith Palace, Koyunpk) 


is vory rich and clogant, though it exhibits none 

but the very commonest of tho Assyrian patterns, 

A carving of a more elaborate type, and one pre- 
VOL. I, ‘2D 
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senting oven greaier delicacy of workmanship, has 
beon given in an caliery portion of this chaples* 
«ag an oxample of a patterned pavemont slab, Slabs 
of this kind have been found in many of the 
palaces, and well deserve the attention of modern 
designers. 3 : 

When the architecture of the Assyrians is com- 
pared with that of other nations possessing about 
tho samo degreo of civilisation, tho impression that 
it leaves is porhaps somowhat disappointing Vast 
labour and skill, exquisite finish, tho most oxtra- 
ordinary claboration, wero bestowed on edifices so 
essentially fragile and perishable that no care could 
have preserved them for many ceniurics, Sun-dried 
brick, a material but little superior to the natural 
clay of which it was composed, constituted overy- 
wheio the actual fibric, which was then covered 
thinly and just screened from view by a lacing, 
suldom ance thins w few inches in depth, of w more 
enduring and handsomer substance. The tendency 
of the platform mounils, as soon as formed, must 
havo beon to settle down, to bulge af the sides and 
become uneven «ab the top, to bist their slone o 
brick facings and precipitate thom into the ditch 
below, at the sao timo dismianging and bneaking 
up the brick pavements which covered ithoir sur- 
face, The weight of the buildings raisod upon the 
mounds must have tended io hasten theso cala- 
strophes, while the unstcadiness of their foundations 
and the character of their composition must havo 
soon had the effect of throwing ihe Iuildings Unem- 
selves into disordor, of loosening tho slabs from tho 
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walls, causing the cnamelled bricks to start fom 
their places, tho colossal bulls 1nd lions to Ican over, 
and the roofs to become shattered and fallin. The 
fact that the-carlier palacos were to a great oxtent 
dismantled by the later kings is porhaps to be attri- 
buied, not so much to a barbarous resolve that they 
would destroy the memorials of a former and a 
hostile dynasty, as to tho cireumstanco that the more 
ancient buildings had fallen into decay and ceased 
to be habitable. The rapid succession of palaces, 
the fnet that, at any rate from Saigon downwards, 
each monarch raises a residence, or residences, for 
himself, is yct more indicative of the rapid doto- 
rioration and dilapidation (so to speak) of the great 
edifices, Probably a palace began io show unmis- 
takable symptoms of decay and to become an 
unpleasant residence at the end of some twenty-five 
or thirty yeats from the date of its completion ; 
effective repairs were, by the very nature of the 
caso, almost impossiblo ; and itewas at once easier and. 
more to the credit of the monarch that he should 
raiso a fresh platform and build himsolf a fresh 
dwolling than that he should devote his efforis to 
keoping in a comfortable condition the crumbling 
habitation of his predecessor, 

Ti is surprising that, under these circumstances, 
a now stylo of afchitocturo did not arise. The 
Assyrians were not, like tho Babylonians, compelled 
by the naturo of the country in which they lived 
to uso biick as their chief building material. M. 
Botta expresses bis astonishment at the preference 
of brick to stone exhibited by tho builders of Khor- 
sabad, when the neighbourhood abounds in rocky 
hills capable of finishing an inexhaustible supply 

2n2 
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of the bolter material’ Tho limestone range of the 
Jebel Maklub is but a fow miles dislani, and 
many outlying rocky clovations might have been 
worked with still greater facility. Even al Nineveh 
self, and at Calah or Nimand, though tho hills 
were furthor removed, stone was, in reality, plen- 
tifil, Tho cliffs a little above Koyunjik are com- 
posed of a “hard sandsiono,”* and a part of tho 
moat of tho fown is carried through “ compact 
silicious conglomerate.”® The towu is, in fact, 
situated on “a spur of rock” thrown off trom the 
Jebel Maklub,! which torminaics at tho edgo of 
the ravine whereby Nineveh was protected on tho 
south, Calah, too, was built on a nunber of “ rocky 
undulations,” * and its western wall skirts tho cdgo 
of “conglomerate ” cliffs, which have been searped 
by tho hand of man! A very tolorable stone was 
thus procurablo on tho actual sites of those anciont 
cities; and if w be’te: muterial had beon wanted, it 
might have beon obtained in auy quantity, and of 
whatever qualily was desired, from the Zagros range 
and iis outlying 1ocky baniers, Tanspo could 
seareely have caused muel difficulty, as the blocks 


1 Monument de Nenive, vol vp 
O4: “La maniie do bath Is édi- 
ficos ost Waulant plys singulst o, 
qw Ninive (hore dl ad) mi moms 
ln plerio Gtaié idynbondanto eb do 
bonne qualité, ot gue iicn ne forgait 
los habiians Aa so vi de buques ’ 
Anil agam, p. 08, “ Labondanee des 
rohes, soit caleniies, soit gy pscuses, 
pouvart leur fourm doxcellents ma- 
idiaux aussi golides quo fnciles & 
traveller.” 

«8 Journal of Aste Soricly, vol 


xv. p S17 
D'Ind p 311 See ahove, p 624 


' Vokd pp. 817 and 328 

2 Thid p. 847. : 

> [tick Ke 346. leas very ceria ke 
ablo that Mi. Laymd sll] so on 
thely havo ignoved these (cates of 
tho gcol(ey of Assyiin in jun ie 
count of the Assyuan mihi cot ic 
(Nineveh and us LRemaimn, vol, ii, 
ch, pp. 260-275) Ib woul) be 
conelnded fom hug aecount by a 
reader not other wiso m ‘ouned on the 
subject, that no stono but tho dehento 
alnbaste: uscd for the bas-relief was 
acocasible to tho Asayiian archiloels 
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inigltt have been brought from the quariies where they 
wo1e hewn to the sites selected for the cities by water- 
carriage,—a mode of transport well known to tho 
Assyiiansy as is made evident to us by tho bas-relicts, 













































































* — Witu-transport of stone for bu Id ig (Koy: nfik) 


If tho est possible building matorial Was thus 
plontiful in Assyria, and its@onvoyance thus easy 
to manage, to what are we to ascribe tho deaded 
prefercnce shown for so inferior a substance as 
lnick ? No considerable difficulty can have -been 
experienced in quarrying the stone of the country, 
which is seldom vory hard, and which was, in fact, 
cut by the «Assyrians, whenever they had any sufli- 
cient motive for removing or making use of it. 
One auswer only can be icasonably given to the’ 








At Nimiud tho westan cif is 
* aitificintly scaiped” to rimke ib a 
seomedefince. (Journal of ds Soc 
vol xv. p 846) At Negoub the 
iooh is tunnelled for some distance, 
aud Jor a Jonze. space “ol iselled 
through a had sandstone and sii~ 
free conglomerate to depth perhaps 


o fly ful.” (Ind p 811) At 
Nmmeveh the moat 1s emued “lor 
upwardsof two miles w th a breadth 
of 200 feet, Unough a peouliatly hard 
ind con pact siltcious conglomaiate.” 
(Ibid. p 320.) A sory hard basalt 
was wed im “the palace temple a6 
Khosalad, (Supia, p. 871) 
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question. The Assyrians had learnt a ceilain style 
of architecture in the a huvial Babylonia, ard linvir ge 
brought it with tem into a country far leas fitted 
for it, mnaintair cd it from habit, no withstanding: 
its uisnitablencss. In some low respeealy, indeed, 
tloy mado v slight change. ‘The abundances of stono 
in the country indueed them to substilute il in several 
places where in, Babylonia i was necessary to use 
burnt. brick, asin tho facings of platforms and of 
tonples, in dams accoss sireains, In pavements some- 
times, and universally in the omamentation of the 
lower portions of palaco and lemple walls, But 
otherwise they remained faithful to their architec. 
fmal i{radifions, aud vaised in the comparatively 
lnlly Assyria the exact typo of building ‘which 
natme and recossily had led them to invent and 
nae mm the flat and stoncless winyin where they 
had had their prinilive abode, As platlorms were 
requited” hot tor seguity and for comort ut the 
lower rogion, thoy reM@ro0d them, insicud of choosing: 
wblinal olevations, in the upper onc, As clay was 
tho only possible matorial in ono place, clay was sill 
omployed, notwithstanding the abindaneo ol gtone, 
ja the other, Being devoid of any great inventive 
‘gonius, the Assyrians found it easier lo main ain and 
slightly modify « system with which thoy, lud boon 
famuliar in (hoir original country than to devise a now 
one moro adapled. to the land of their adoption, 

Next to the achitecture ol the Assyrians, thon 
mimetic art seems to desorve attcution, Though the 
repiesentations in the works of Layad and Bolla, 


5M Bolte winds up his .emaiks | do Ninive sont pos diana & cons do 
on the st mgeness of tle Assyiian j Babyloac, eb qu oest dans eo dania 
arclulcof 10 ogsmisng wl oo st docs, yoy qu '] faut chercher Vong de 
by suggesting “ que Ics monumons | Tart Aggy10n” (). 66) 
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combined with the presonce of so many specimens in 
the great National Musoums of London and Paris, have 
produced a general famuliaity with the sufect, still, 
as a connected view of it in its several stages and 
tnanches is up to the present timo a desideratum in 
our literature, it may not be superfluous here to 
altompt a brief account of the different classes into 
which ther productions in this kind of art fall, and 
the different eras and styles undorwhich they natu- 
rally range themselves. 

Assyrian mimetic art consists of statues, bas-reliefy, 
metal-castings, carvings in ivory, statuettes in clay, 
enamellings on bricle, and intaglios on stones and gems, 

Assyrian staiues are comparatively rare, and, when 
they ocem, are among the 
least satisfactory of this 
people’s productions. They 
are coarse, clumsy, purely 
formal in their dosign, and 
generally characterised by 
an undue flatness, or want 
of lroadth in the side view, 
as if they were only in- 
tonded 10 be seen divoctly 
in front. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this defect 1s not ap- 
parent, A sitting stlatuo tng 
in black basalt, of iho sizo Assyilin state e (Iie) -St erg) it) 
of life, represonting an 
early king, which Ma. Layard discovercd at Kaleh- 





1 Mh, Togusson, who has tiated | (Bool. x ch. i) 18 the best, which at 
of the aohteoture of the Axsyiians | preset oxiels, but it is of nocessity 
with so much knowledgo and 1n-} incompl te, owmg to the ealy period 
genuity, svys but little on the sub jm the h story of Assyrian d'scovery 
jectof thet soulptme Mh Layaid’s | at which it was composed Its views 
1oviow of the subject in his first woul | ao algo occasionally opcn to dispute, 
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Shorghat,? and which 18 now in tho British Musou, 
may be instanced as quite {roe from this disp) opor- 
jon, 1445 ver y obscivable, however, in another of 
the royal stuttes recor ty Leuo- 
votod,? as Ws also in the mono- 
fith bulls and ions universally, 
Otherwise, the proportions of 
the figures are commonly coi- 
rvees, They hear a resemblance 
to the arehuic Greek, especially 
do that form of it whieh wo find 
in tho sculptures from Bran- 
chide, They have just the samo 
audenoss, heaviness, and stilt 
formality, Tt is difficult to judge 
ol their execution, as they have 
mostly suffered groat injury 
from the hand of man, o. from 
the weathor; bub tho royal 
sigtuo here re esonted, which in 
in beblor preservation than any 
other Assyzam work “in the 
round that has come down 
lo ws, oxhibils a rather high 
finish, It is smallor than lite, 
’heing about noo and a half 
teot high: tho [oatures aro ma 
Statue of Sudo optus, * jostic, and woll marked; the’ 
fom, Simul), hair and ward mo oluboratoly 
curled; tho avms and hands aro woll slay od, wuld 
fimshed with caro, Tho chess is fringed olaboratoly, 
and descends 10 the ground, concealing all the lowor 





2 Seo Laymad, Mineveh and tts Re- } 861, Vhs alatuo is also in tho 
mens, vol. ii pp 61, 62 Buitish Musown 
Layad, Nineveh and Babylon, 
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pat of the figure, Tho only statues recovered besides 
those are tivo of the god Nobo, brought from Nmrud,* 
a mutilated one of Ishta, or Asiarte, found at Koyun- 
jik, and a tolerably perfect one of Sargon, which was 
Wseovored at Idalium, in the island of Cyprus,’ 

Tho clay statuettes of the Assyrians possess even 
loss artistic mort than their sfatues, Thoy are chiefly 
images of gods or gent, and have most commonly 
sonething grotesque in thei appearance. Arnong 
tho most usual are figures which represent cither 
Mylitia (Beltig), or Ishtar.© They are made in a 
fine terra cotta, which has turned of a pale red in 
baking, and are coloured with a cretaccous coating, so 
as greatly to resomble Greek pottery.’ Another typo 
is that of an old man, ecarded, and with hands 





Clay statuattes of tice god Nebo (?). 


clasped, whieh wo may perhaps identify with Noho, 
tho Assyrian Mercury, since his statues in the British 





+ Ono of theae is figured above, p } Musoum, 

179 ‘Vho aotual alatues ac both in} * See above, p. 176, 

the Buitish Musou. 7 Bich, Ancient Pottery, vol i, 
5 his statue is in tho Belin |p. 124 
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Musoum have a somewhat similar character, Other 
founs are the fish-pgod Nin, or Nin-ip; and he dertics, 
nob yet identifiel, which wero 
found by M. Botta under tho 
paverment-bricks ab Khovsabad, 
These specimens have 
the fommel chatac or 
of tho slabncs, and mo 
even moo truley 
shaped, Other exam- 
ples which carry t10 
grotesque to an Gxcess 
appen to have beon 
designid with groator 
spit and  fecedom. 
Aggnal and luman 
forms aio ‘omctimes 
intarmixed m= them ; 
and while i cannol be 
denied that they aro 
rude and course, ft * 





(lay statu tte of Seas 
(i tered Mush he allowed on © y stadette fiom wie td 


(itt Hotta). 
the ofier hand, that 


they poxsexs plon y of vigour, M. Bolla has ngiaver 
several specimens, meluling two which have le hind 
logs and tail of a bull, with a hmnan neck and armp, 
tho head boarmg the usual horned cap, 

Sinall fignros of animals in Lora cotta have also been 
found. They consist chiefly of dogs and dneks, A, 
representation ot each has heen given im the chapter 
on the productiohs of Assyria” Tho dogs discoves ed 
ae made of a coarse clay, and seem to have beon 


® Afonument da Noniue, vol, ii, plates 162 fo 166 
° Supa, p 298 (Nc, 1) and p, 204, 
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oviginally painted.” They ar) not wanting m spirit, 
bub it detracts from their morit that the limbs aro 
imeroly in relief, the whole space below tho belly ot 
b10 animal bemg filled wp with « mass of clay for the 
suko of greator strength The ducks ave of a fine 
yollow matorial, and represent the bird asleep, with 
iis head lying along its back. 

Of all to Assyrian works of art which have come 
down to us by far the most mportant are the bis- 
relicfs, It is here especially, if not solely, that we 
can trace progress in style; and it 15 here alone that 
we seo the real artistic genius of the people What 
sculptmo in its full form, or in the slightly modified 
form of vory high rehef, was to the Gieeks, what 
painting has been to modern European nations sinco 
the time of Cimabuo, that low rglicf was to the 
Assyrians—the practical modo in which artistic power 
found vent among thom. They used it fo. almost 
every purpose to which mimetic art is applicable ; to 
express their roligious feclings and ideas, to glorify 
their kings, to hand down tc posterity the nation’s 
history an ils deeds of prowess, to depict homo seehes 
wud domestic occupations, to represent landscape and 
uchilectuie, to imitate animal and vegetable forms, 
even (o“llusirate {he mechanwal methods which they 
employed in the consiruction of thoso vast architectu- 
ral works, of which the reliofs were the prmeipal 
oinamentation. .It is nob too much to say that we 
know the Assyrians, not merely artistically, bub his- 
lo ically and cthologically, ch fly through thei bas- 
relio{s, which seem to represent to us almost the ontire 
life of the people. 

© Aceodmg to Mi Buch, the paste” (Aneint Pottery, vol. is Dy 


colou s ‘uscd were “blue, cd, and 125) Ab mresont the traces of colour 
‘b ich,” and they woe “laid on ina on the dogs aie very faint. 
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The ichofs may he divided under five principal 
heads —1, War scores, Including ha tles, siowes, de- 
vastations of an enemy's country, naval expediions, 
and triumphant qotmns fon foreign war, with the 
boplies and huts of vieay; 3, Religious s ones, 
vither myth'eal or rea 3 3, Processions, gonota ly o 
tibutc-bearers, bin ging tie produce of theit sever dl 
countiics to the Giowt King; 4. Plimting md sporting 
scones, including the chase ol savage animals, and. of 
an‘maly sought fcr food, tle sproading of nos, the 
shooting of Inds, and dhe like; and 4. Scones of ordi- 
nuy life, as those iepresenung tho transport and 
erection af colossal bulls, landscapes, Lemples, inferiors, 
gardens, ke. 

The earhost art is thai of the most anciont palaces 
at Nimrnd, UH belo igs to the lattor part of the tenth 
century before om eras the tine of Asa in Judwa, of 
Omii and Ahab in Samaria, and of the Shcshonks in 
Heypt. It is characwrinod by mueh spit and varicly 
in the dosign, by strength and firmness, combined with 
a good deol heav ness, in the execution, by an entire 
contempt for Hors, clive, and by tho rigid prose: va- 
ion in abnost every case, both human and animal, of 
the exael profile bot s of figeund Inco OLthe ifhu. 
trations aheady given in the proxent volume a tonsider- 
able ntunber belong to this pouod, Tho heads on page 
297, and tho fguics on page 808, Loprercit the oudi- 
nuy appearance of the men,’ wlilg ahimal forms of 
the time will be found in tle lion on page 278, tho tbex 
on pago 279, the gazelle on page 282, tho hoiso on 


1 the only"oxe sptior s aa holicved | Platos 9 and 0, fig. 7) 
4o len Jew imatanccs of hors herds, | 4S he woo lent on page 303 is Uno 
and ene human head on tho ait | & good af coimen of Uo dofeative put- 
montation of dresses wt Nimiud, | s) cotive cf the Agsyulan ar blsts 
(Sag Lay W's Monuments, tt Sues, ‘ 
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page 291, and the horse and wild bull on page 284, 
Tt will be scen upon reference that ihe ammal aro 
very much superior io the haman forms, a charac- 
lovistie which is not, however, peculiar to the style of 
this poriod, but belongs to all Assyrian art, from its 
onriiest 10 its latest stage. .A. favourable specimen ol 
the style will be found in the lion hunt which Mr, 
Layard has engraved in his ‘Monuments,’ and of 








Tior-h nt, Fan Non 


which ho himself observes, that it is “ono of the finest 
specimens hitherto discovered of Assyrian sculpture,” 
Tho composition is at onco simple and offective Tho 
king forms the ‘principal object noarly in the centro of 
the picture, and by the superior hoight of his conical 
hoad-dross, and the position of the two arrows which 
he holds in the hand that draws tho bowstring, domi- 
nates over the entire composition, As he turns round 
to shoot down atthe lion which assails him fom be- 
hind, his body is naturally and gracefully bent, while 
his charioteer, being engaged in urging his houses for- 
sward, leans natually in the opposite direction, thus 
contrasting with the main figuro and balincing it. 


3 Monuments of Nincuch, 1st Sories, Pl, 10. 4 Ibid p 3% 
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Tho lion immediately bohmd the ¢l miot w outlined 
with great spirit and freedom; his head is masterly; 
the fillings up of the body, however, have too much 
conventionality, As Jo 2ises to attack tho monaeh, 
ho conduets the eye up to the main figure, whio ab 
the samo time by his a tilide his principal lines form 
a pleasing contrast{o the edominant, perpendicular, 
and horizontal lines of the general Composition, Tho 
dead lion in font of the chariot balances the Irving 
ono behind al, and, with Hy crouchng attitude, and 
drooping head and tail, contrasts adanivably with (1 
upreared form of ils follow, Two aliondauts, aameod 
with sword and shuold, following behind the living 
hon, serve to balanco the horses drawing tho chariot, 
without rendering the composit‘on too syuunotrical, 
Tho horses themselves ave the weakest part of the 
pichue; the fore-logs avo stiff and loo slight, and the 
heads possess hitle spirit. 

Tt is soldom that cesigne of his oar y perso. ean 
boast nearly so much neit., "Nhe religion sand prover 
sional pocos are stiff in the oxtrome * the battle scenes 
aro overcrowded and confined 3° tho lin uing scenes 
aro superior to theso,’ bul in gono al éloy loo fall far 
below tho levol of the above-describ.e composition, 

Tho best dywing of this poriod is found in the 
figures forming the patians or embroidery ol 
dresses, Tho gazollo, of which a roproxemtat'on bas 
boon given (page 282), the ihex (page 279), tho horse 


5 See Laynid’s Afonuments, Ist man Leg} Cols, but on tha wl ole is 


So1108, Plates 12, 28, 24, &o 
6 Seo paiticulmly, in tho simo 
work Intes 18, 14, 10, 28, and 29 
7 ‘Lhe hunt of the wild butl (Plate 
(1), 9 pendant to tho hint of tho 
hon above desoribed, resembles if in 


dcortedly inferior. Sevanl dint 
scenes, posse Hs ¢ comsidcable moi ,« 
aie 1epncaenk d cn the cmbroidery of 
esses (Heo D1. 44, fig. Os PL 48, 
figs 4 and 63 DL d0, figs, 8 and 45 
and CI, 60, fig. 1,) 
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(page 291), and the horseman hunting the wild-bull 
(page 284), are from ornamental work of this kind. 
They ave favourable specmons perhaps; but, still, 





Assyrian sez ng a wld bull (Nimiud) 


they ave representatives of a considerable class. Some 
examples cven exceed *hego in the ficcdom of thei 
outline, and the vigorous action which they depict, 





Tawk-herded figaie and sph 1x (Ninn nd) 


482 


: 
run stconn MondRciy. 


‘ 
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as, for instances, the man seizing » wild Indl by 


the horn and fore-le3, which is figured page 481, 


Th 


gonoral, however, hae j is w tendency in these early 


chawimgs lo tho grotesque, 


Derts ofg wd bil (Nim ride 


ground; griffins claw alter 


Taons and balls appoat 1. 
abamd altitudes; hawk. 
headed figt ves int pelt 
couls hiceteu luwnan- 
headed Tons with a mace 
or a slvyp, somo ines 
holding them by a paw, 
somolimos erasping thom 
rommd the middlo of the 
tail; priests hold up iboxcs 
at arm’s length by ono of 
~ thei hind-logs, so thal 
thoir heat s trail upon the 


antolopes, or antclopes toy 


with winged lions; oven in the huuling scones, which 





Ki gk Wing a lon (Ni mud), 


avo’ loss ssmply la 
dicous, there seoms 
lobe an occasional 
shiiving aflor strane 
amd Tanghablo ath 
tudes, as when 
stricken bull tubes 
upon his head, with 
histul tossed slr. ight 
in the air, or when 
® lion recoives bis 
——~ death- wound with 
aiing omspraad, anil. 
mowh widoly agape. 


Tho second period of Assyrian nimotie art extends 
from the latter part of the cighth to nearly the middle 
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of the soventh century before onr era; o1, more 
oxactly, fiom about B.o, 721, tc B.0, 607, 1+ belongs 
to tho 1ciens of the threo consecutive kings—Sarg on, 
Sennachetib, and Esw-haddon, who wore contem- 
porary with Iezokiah and Manassch in Judea, and 
with the Sabacos (Sheboks) and Tirhakah (‘Tehrak) 
m Egypt, The sources which chiofly illustrate this 
poriod aro the magnificent scr es of engravings pub- 
lished by MM. Flandin and Botta, together with the 
originals of a certain portion of them in the Louvre , 
the ongravings in Mr. Layard’s first folio work, froin 
pl. 68 to pl. 88; those m his s2cond foho wouk from 
pl. 7 to pl. 66; the originals of many of these in tho 
British Museum; several monuments procured for 
the British Muscum by My, Loftus; and a series of 
unpublished, chawings by My. Boutcher m the samo 
great national collection? | 

Tho most obvious characteristic of this period, when 
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} Monument de Nenwe, Pa s,1849, Selhior, Péionard, Omy, and others, 
Vhe deseriptivo letter-piess is by M. _* ‘Lheso drawings havo been kindly 
Botla ‘Lhe diawings Were excoutod place! at my disposal by Ma Vana, 
by M Tlandin, and eng avell by MM, of the Antiquitres’ Depai tment 
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we compare u with Lie preceding one, is tho advanco 
which ihe artists deve made in thei verctable 
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fous, and (he pice 
Raphaclite ace macy 
which they affcet ix 
all tlo accessories 
of (or 1eprosonte- 
Vons. In tha bar. 
reliefs of the first 
period we have, for 
the most pat, no 
backgromnds, Ti 
gures alone oceupy 
tho slabs, or figuies 
and buildings. , In 
domo fow instances 
water i8, represented 
in a very rude fh 
slion 3? and onco or 
twee only do we 
moot with — (rees," 
wl ic, when they oo- 
en, are of the poor- 
cst anid a rangost cha- 
ractor (600 p igo 33), 
Ta tho second poriod, 
onthovontrary, hack 
grounds are tho rule, 
and slabs without 
flom fam tho ex. 


ception. Tho vegetrblo forms are rbundant and varied, 
though still somewhat too conventional, Dete-palms, 


3 Sco NM. Layard’s Aor wacnts, Let Soros, Plates 1, 16, 83, ad 90, 1 


4 Thed Platcs 8, 14 and 32. 
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firs, and vines are delineated with skill and spirit; othor 
varieties are méto diffict H 10 recognise. The charactor 
of the countries through which armies march 1s almost, 
always givon® their streans, lakes, and rivers, their 
hus and mountaing, then trees, and, m the case of 
inushy distriets, their tall reeds, At the samo time, 
aninals in the wild slate are freely introduced without 
their having any bearing on (he general subject of 
the picture. The water teems with fish, and, whore 
the sca is represented, with crabs, turtle, star-fish, sea 
yorpents, and othcr monsters* Tho woods are alive 
with birds; wild swine and stags people the marshes,” 
Natnre is evidently more and moro studied ; and the 
arlist takesa delightan adorning the seenes of violence, 
which he is forced to depict, with qmet touches of a 
gontle character—rustics fishing or arigating their 
grounds, fish cisporting themselves, birds flying from 
tree to treo, or watching tho callow young which look 
up to them from tho nesp for protection? 

Tn regard to human forms, no gieat advanco 
marks this period, A larger variety in their attitudes 
is indeed to be traced, and a gieaier enorgy and life 
appears in most of the iguros ; but there is still much 
tho samo heaviness of outlino, the same over-muscu- 
lavity, and the same general clumsiness and ‘want of 
grace, Animal forms showa much more considerablo 
improvemont, JIorses aro excellently portiayed, 
the attitudes boing varied, and the hoads especially 
dehneated with great sprrit (see overleaf) Mules and 


‘ 


5 [hus is patioulnily the case m | mends of Nenevch, 1st Seues, Pl 
the seulptwes of Scnnachoub,  [n | 71, 
those of Saigon, bachw1ounds are sti; 7 Sao the representations on pages 
vathat the exception than the rule, | 80 and 283 
© Botin, Monument de Nunive, vol} % Monuments of -Ninevel, 2nd 
i, Plates 62 to BL, Taynrd, Afonu-| Series Pl 40. 
2r2 
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Gsoom and 9160s (Khovanha 1) 


camels aro well exprossed,° but have seareely the vigour 

of tho horses. Ilorned cattlo, as oxon, both with and 

, : withoul lumps, gouty, 

yd e) and sheapare vory skil- 

tully treated, boing 10+ 

presouted with much 

chaiec ot, i netiual 

yeb varied allitndos, 

and ofton admirably 
grouped, 

Tho — composition 
during this porlod is 
‘\ moro complicated 91.d 

Assy. n oxen (Koyuny le) more ambitious than 
during the preceding one; but it may be quostioned 





ae 


° Se. above, p, 202 
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whether it isso offective. No single scone of tho timo 
can compare [1 grandour with tho lion-hunt above 





Assyitan oxen (Koyunytk) 


doscribed. Tho battles and eeges are spirited, but 
want unity; the hunting scones aro compaatively 
tame ;" the ropresontutions of the transport of colossal 





Assyiler goat aud sheep (Koyn y I). 


bulls possess more interest than artistic merit. On 
the other hand, the manipulauon is decidedly suponior ; 
the reliof is higher, tho oullmo is more lowing, the 


10 Pages 420, 480. tune. ‘Lho chase scoms confined to 
Y No hon buat nor Dull-hunt has | haves, gazollos, and breeds. 
Teen found in the soulpluies of this 


* 
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finish of the features inore dolicato. What is lost in 
grandeur of composition is, on ihe wholo, more tiv 
made up by vaticty, naturalness, improved handling, 
and higher finish, 

The highost perfection of Assytan it iain the tind 
period, which oxtonds from 8.0. 667 to about Bo, 610, 
Tt synchionises with the reign of Asshur-duni-pal, tho 
son of Hsar-haddon, who appears to have beon con- 
temporary with Gyges in Lyuia,’ and with Pyamnine- 
fichus m Egypt. ‘The charactoristics of tho timo aie 
a less conventional typo in the vegetablo forms, a 
wonderful freedom, spirrt, and vatioty in the forms of 
animals, extreme minutencss and finish in the lruman 
figures, and a delicacy in*tho handling considerably 
beyond that of even tho second or middle portod, 
The sources illustrative of Uns stago of the al consist 
of the noblo sorios of slabs obtained by Mr, Loftus 
from the northern palace at Koy mjik, and of tho 
drawings made from them? and foi othor slabs, which 
were m a more damaged condition, by Mr, Boutche:, 
who accompanied Mr. Loftus in the enpacity of artist, 
Both tho slabs and tho drawings form part of om 
National Collection ; but the formoronly are recessible 
to tho public generally, By tho kindness of the 
Museum authorities, free access to the chawings has 
been allowed for tho purposes of tho present work, 
which will thus have the advantage of being illustrated 
from both sources, 

Vogetable forms are, on tho wholo, somowlhat 2are, 


' Sco below, chaptor ix, There is} wlan tho slaba wos ficshly ox 
ieason to believe that tho Duscbian | homed, often preserve fuutiacs whloh 
date for Gyges (po 698 to u.0 (62)) have disappencd dung the tans 
38 moro cortech than the Herodotean | port of the ougmaly and den jre~ 
no, 724 to no 686. paiation for exhibition. 

* Theso chawings beng taken 
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The artisis have relinquished ihe design of represent- 
ing scenes with porlect truthfulnoss, and have recurred 
as a general rulo, to the plam backgrounds of the first 
period. This is particulaaly the case in the hunting: 
scones, which axe seldom accompanied by any land- 
scape, In processional and mi itary scones landscape 
is intoduced, but sparingly ; {1c forms, for the most 








sy 
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Viet nedona n (2), fiort the Noth Puace, Koyr nik 
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part, 1esombling i ose of sho second period. Now 
and thon, howover, mm sue. seonos Ue Jandseapo has 
been made tho object of special atlenticn, becomm,; 
the prominent’ part, while ie hmnan figies aro 
accessories. Ii a hove that an advance in art is pa- 
ticularly discornible Tm one seb of slabs a garden 
gooms to be repiescuted, Vines are trained pon 
drees, which may bo cithor fis or eypresses, winding, 

cluganily around then. 

siema, and on cither 


( 
\ 
— 4 sido lotting fall thoiv 
SA pendant branel es ladon. 
rs) with fruit. Leaves, 
a 


lnanches, and londiils 
are delineated with 
equal truth and finish, 
a mosl pleasing and 
graceful offoct being 
thereby prodvecd. Tr- 
ropnlarly among the 
y trees ocow groups of 


’ likes, kono in bud, 
iS sono in full blow, all 
- F naval, graceful, and 

\ Vj, * spirited, 
ay LLL. Tt is diffienlt to do 
Lilies, from the Noth Palnee Koyuyk justice to the animal 
‘ delincation of this pe- 
riod, without reproducing boforo tho ayo of tho 
reader the onine series of reliefs and drawings which 


belong to 16, Itis tho infinite varicty in tho attitudes, 
even more than the iruth and nalmalnoss of any 


5 Seo the ilustiation (No V) on and compnio tho trees with those 
prgo 888, which belongs to this timo; optoscnted, supia, p. 484, 
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particular specimens, that impresses us 18 wo conlom- 
plate tho series, Tiong, wild asses, dogs, deer, wild 
goats, horses aro ee in profusion; and we 


soareoly find a single 
form which is ropoated. 
Somo specimens have 
beon already given, as 
tho huated stag and hind 
ou page 282, and the 
startled wild ass on page 
281. Others will occur 
among the illustiations 
of the noxt chapter. For 
the presontit may suffico 
do draw attention to the 
spirit of tho two falling 
agsos in the subjoined 
woodout (No. 1.), and of 
tho crouching’ lion in the 
woodent (No. TL, over. 
leat); to the life-hke 
force of both ass and 
* hounds in the vepresenta- 
tion (No, [TL ovorleal), 
and hore particularly 10 |, 
tho bold diawing of tho 
ono of the dog's hoads 
in full, instead of in 








No I Death of two wild-asses, from the North Palace, Kovnngh 


profile—a novolty now first oceurring in tho bas-reliefs, 
As instances of, still boldor attempts at unusual alti- 
indos, and-at the, damo time of a cortain amount of 
fore-shortoning, two further illustrations a1e appended, 
The soroly-wownded lion in the first (p. 443) tumns his 
head pitcously towards the cruel shafi, while he tottors 


Paar 


* 
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to his fall, his limbs failmg his, and his cyes | oginning 
woclose, The mory slighity-sdieken king of beasts in the 
second (p. 444), urged 
to lmy by tho smait of 
his wound, rushes wh 
the chariot whence the 
shift was sped, and in 
his mad agony springs 
upon a whol, eluichos 
i with his two fore- 
paws, aud frantically 
grinds it betweon his 
tooth, ‘Assyrian art, 
so fiw as ib is as yot 
known, hay no finer 
specimen ol animal 
drawmp than — this 
head, which may che I 
longo comparison. with 
anything of the kind 
that orthor claysic or 
modern art has pro- 
‘duced. 

As a gpecimon at 
once of animal vigour 
and of ‘tho delicacy 
and finish of the work. 
nanship in the human 


+ 


Xo, I. Wounded wild-ass, sewed by hounds, from the North Palace, hoyanph 
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forms of the imo, a bas-relicf of the kmg 1ecoiving, 
the spring of a lion, and shooling an arrow into lus 
inouth, while a second hon advances at a rapid pice a 
Hille behind the first, may bo adducod (see page 445), 
‘Tho boldness of the composition, which represonts the 
firstilion actnally in mid-air, is romarkablo ; the draw- 
ing of the bruto’s fore-paws, expanded to seize lis 
intended prey, is lifelike and very epirited, while the 
head is massive and full of vigour. There is something 





No L, Wornted } 01, about to fil, fon t o North Palio, Koy 1) ¢ 


noble in tho calmness of the moumeh contrasted with 
tho compuativo cageness of the attendant, who 
slioltchos forward wrth shicld and spear to prdicet hiv® 
mastor from destruction, if the arrow faila, Tho hoad of 
tho king is, unfortunately, injured; but tho remamder 
of tho figure is pafect, and here, in the claborato 
ornamentation of the wholo dress, we have an oxamplo 
of the carehtl finish of tLe time—a finish which is so 
light and dolicate that it does not interforo wilh the 
gonoral offeet, being scarcely visible at a few yards’ 
distance. — * 

Tho faults which still remain in this bost period of 
Assyrian art aro heaviness and stiffness of ontline in 
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the human forms; a want of expression in the faces, 
and of vanoty and animation in’ tho altiti des; and an 
almost completo disregaid of perspective. If the 
worst of theso fowls are anywhore overcome i would 
scom lo be in the lind lion-hunt, fiom wluch the noble 





%o, H. Wounded hon tring a charot wheel, from the North Palace, Eeoyanyh. 
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King shooting a hon on the spnng, from the North Palace, Koyunph. 
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head represented above is taken ;* and in the river- 
hunt of the same Least, found on a slab too much injmed 
to be removed, of which a representation is given on 
the page opposite, From what appears io have 
remained of the four figmes towards the prow of 
the boat, we may conclude that there was a good 
deal of animation here, The drawing must certunly 
have been less stiff than usual; and, if there is not 
much vazicty in the attitudes of the thiee spearmen 
in from, at any rate those atticudes contrast well, both 
with the stulmess of the unengaged attendants in the 
rear, and with the ammated but very different attitude 
of the king. 

Before the subject of Assyrian sculpture is dis- 
missed, it is necessary to touch the question, whethor 
the Assyrians applicd colour to statuary, and if so, in 
what way and to what extent. Did they, like the 
Egyptians,’ cover tho whole surface of the stone with 
a layer of stucco, and then paint the sculptured parts 
with strong colours —red, blue, yellow, white, and 

‘black? Or did they, like the Grecks,? apply paint 
to cerlain "portions of their sculptures ouly, as tho 
hair, eyes, beard, and diaperics? Oa, finally, did 
hey simply logve the stone in Hs natural condition, 
hike the Italians and the modorn seulptors gonorally ? 
The present appearance of the sculptures is most in 





Assyrian apartment. 
Seo Wilkmson’s dnccent Lgyp~ 
taans Ist Series, vol 1 p 800, 


4 See page 444 A lomesentation 
of the whole scene would have been 
given, had thiawork been on a large: 


sonla; but it is impossible to do 
jusuco to the ‘ugh'y-flmsted soulp- 
jures of t115 time within the limits 
of an ordinmy octavo ‘The scene 
visalf may be studied mn the Brush 
Museum. It occupies a poition of 
the eastern wall in tho underground 


8 Tod. p. 209 Wornura, m Smith's 
Dichonary of Greek and Roman An~ 
dequettcs, (ad voc Proiura), goes 
somonhat futher than Walhinson ; 
but still maintains that tho Grecka 
did not colour the flesh of statues, 
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accordance with the last of these thee theories, or at 
any rate with that theo1y very slightly modified by 
the second. The slvbs now offer only the faintest 
and most occasional traces of colour, The evidence, 
however, of the o1iginal explorers is distinct, that aé 
the tame of discovery these traces were very much moro 
abundant. Mr. Layard observed colour at, Nimrud 
on the hair, beard, and cyes of the figures, on the 
sandals and the bows, on the tongues of tho eagle- 
headed mythological emblems, on a garland round 
the head of a winged priest (?), and on the ropro- 
sentation of fire in the bas-rolief of a siege? At 
Khorsabad, MM. Botta and Flandin found paint on 
the fringos of draperies, om fillets, on the mitre of the 
lang, on the flowors carried by the winged figures, 
on bows and spear-shafis, on the harness of the 
horses, on thé chariots, on the sandals, on the birds, 
and sometimes on the irees* The torches used to 
fire citics, and the flames of the cities themselves, wore 
invatiably coloured red. M. Flandin also belioved 
that he could detect, in some instances, a faint fiace 
of yellow ochre on tho flesh and on the background 
of bas-reliefs, whence he concluded that this tint was 
spread over ovory part not otherwise coloured. 

It is evident, therefore, that tho theory of an ab- 
sence of colour, or of a very rare uso of it, must be 
set aside, Indeed, as it is certain that the upper 
portions of the palace-walls, both inside and outside, 
were patterned with coloured bricks, coverimg tho 
whole space above the slabs, 1 must: be allowed to bo 


* 


3 Nineveh and rts Remarns, vol | ment, vol v. p, 178 
ti, p, 806. a 5 See his Voyage Archkdolagrqus 
*8ee M Botta’s Afonument deja Ninwe, m the Revue des Leeuw 
Ninine, Plates 12, 14, 48, 58, 61, 62, | Afondrs for July, 1846, p, 106. 
63, &e Comyne the general stite- 
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extiemely improbable that ai a particular line colour 
would suddenly and totally ceaso, The laws of deco- 
tative harmony forbid such abrupt twansitiorts; and 
to these laws all nations with any taste instinctively 
and unwittingly conform. The Assyrian relicfs wero 

"therefore, we may be sme, to some oxtent coloured. 
The real question is, io what extent—in the Egyptian 
ov in the el: ssiea! style ? 

In Mr, Layard’s “Fust Series of Monuments,” a 
preference was expressed for what may be called the 
Egyptian theory. In the Frontispiece of that work, 
and. in the second Plate, containing the restoration of 
a palace interior, the entire basreliofs wore repie- 
sented as strongly coloured. A. jet-black was assigned. 
to the hair and beards of men and of all luman- 
headed. figures, to the manos and fails of horses, to 
vultures, eagle heads, and the hke; a coarse red- 
brown to winged lions, to human flesh, to horsos’ 
hodies, and to various onaments; a deep yellow 10 
common lions, to chariot-wheels, quivers, frnges, 
bolts, sandals, and other portions of human apparel ; 
whito 10 robos, helmets, shields, tunics, towns, trees, 
&e ; and a dull bluc to some of the feathers of winged 
lions and gent, and to large portions of the gronnd 
from which the sculptures stood out. This concep- 
tion of Assyran colouring, framed confessedly on 
tho assumption of a close analogy between the oina- 
mention of Assyria and that of Egypt? was at 
once accepted by the unlearned, and naturally enough 
was adopled by most of those who sought 10 popu- 
larise tho new knowledge among their*cowntrymen, 
Lenco the strange travesties of Assyrian ait with 

. 


® Afonumcnits of Nu cveh, 1st Sous, Descrrption of the Plates, p 1. 
you T 2a 
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which we mect in so-called “ Assyrian Courts,” where 
all the delicacy of the real sculpture has disappeared, 
and th spectator 1s revolted by giim figures of bulls 
and lions, from which a thick layer of coarse paint 
has taken away all dignity, and by reliefs which, from 
the same cause, have Jost all spirit and refinement. 

It is sufficient objection to the theory hore treated 
of, that 16 has no solid basis of fact to rest upon. 
Colour has only been found on portions of the bas- 
reliefs, as on the hair and beards of men, on head- 
ornaments, to a small extent on draperics, on the 
harness of horses, on sandals, weapons, birds, flowers, 
and the hke. Neither tho flesh of men, nor the bodies 
of animals, nor the draperies generally, nor the back- 
grounds (except perhaps at Khorsabad*), present the 
slightest appearance of having been touched by paint. 
It is inconcervable that, if these portions of the seulp- 
tures were universally, or even ordinarily, coloured, 
the colour should have so enmely disappeared in 
every instance. It is moreover inconceivable that 
the sculptor, if he know his work was about to bo 
concealed bencath a coating of paint, should have 
cared to give it tho delicaio claboration which is 
found at any rate in the later oxamples, All leads 
to the conclusion that in Assyrian as in classical 
sculpture, colour was sparingly applied, being con- 
fined to such parts as the hair, eyes, and beards of 
men, to the fringos of dresses, to horgo-trappings, 
and other accessory parts of the representations, In 


s 


* 


7 The opmon of M Mandi that | M. Botta, the coloming was ace 
an ochie lint covered tho flesh and | dental, and dated fiom a time sub- 
the backgrounds at Khoisabu, ecoms | sequont to tho inm of the palace 
to havo been durrved from a pat (ioneament de Nine, vol. v. pu 
cular inslance, whcie, according to} 179) 
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this way tho lower part of the walls was made to 
harmonise sufficiently with the upper portion, which 
was wholly colomed, but chiefly with pale hues, At 
the same time a greater distmetness was grven to the 
scenes represented upon the sculptured slabs, the 
colour bemg judiciously applied to disentangle human 
from animal figures, chess from flesh, or hmnan 
figures from one another 

The colours actually found upon the bas-reliefs are 
four only red, blue, black, and white’. The red is 
a good bright tint, far exceedmg in Mnilliancy that 
of Egypt. On the sculpiures of Khoisabad 1 ap- 
proaches to vermbhon, while on those of Nimrnd. it 
inclines to a crimson o1 lake tint? Tt is found alter- 
nating with the natural stone on the royal parasol 
and mitre;? with blue on the crests of helmets,‘ 
tho wrappings of horses,’ on flowers,* saudals," and on 
fillets ;* and besides, it occurs, wuaccompanicd by any 
other colour, on the stems and branches of trees,’ on 
the claws of birds," the shafts of spoars and arrows," 
on bows,” belis,* fillets.’ quivors,® maces,” reins,” 


' «Qj the soulptines I have only{ * Laymd, Nineveh and us Ie~ 
ound black, white, 1d, and bluc,”| mau vol nu. p Sil 
says Ma, Laymd (Nineveh and ae; * Boda, Monwment de Ninwe, 
Remaens, vol. p 810), “ and these | P ates 12, 68, and 113 
colcms alone weto used m the painted ' ibd Plate 61, 
o nameits of the upper chambers at 5 Iba. Plates 63 62, (3 &e. 
Nimiud At Khoisabad, yrcen and| * Tbd Plats 48 md 118 
yellow continually occurred on the} 7 Ind late 14, 
bis-10licfs; ab Koyunjik, there were llid Pate 48 
No tiaces whateve: of colour” But, * Tha Plates 110 118, and 114, 
IW opposition to the starement m ° Thi. Plates L°O and Ta 
italics, M. Botta, the oaplore: ol, © Ibe Plaics 01 and 65 
Khotsabad, observes, Nous n’avons| © Ibid. Platcs 61 and 62 
houvd % Khoisabad aut les sculy ‘3 Tind, Plates 62, 85 and 124. 
tuics Vautres coulems que le 100,40 Thid, Plates 12, 14, 62, and 65, 
Je blow, at le now." (Monument,} * Thid. Plate 63 
vol. v. p 7 Tho gicen and yc} + hid, Plate 114, 
jow woie confined to tho onamelied} 7 Ind. Plate 63 
nicks. 
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sandals,' flowers,? and the fimge of dresses.’ It is 
uncertain whence the colouring matter was derived ; 
perhaps the substance used was the suboxide of 
copper, with which the Assymans are known to have 
coloured ther red glass,’ 

The blue of the Assyrian monuments is an oxide 
of copper,’ sometumes containing also a trace of 
lead.® Besides oceurring in combination with red m 
the cases alicady mentioned, it wag employed to colouz 
the fohage of trees,’ the plumago of birds, the heads 
of arrows,’ and sometimes quivers” and sandals,” 

White occurs very rarely indeed upon the sculp- 
tures. At Khorsabad it was not found at all; at 
Nimrud it was confined to the inner part of the cye 
on either side of the pupil,” and in this position it 
oceurred only on the colossal lions and bulls, and a 
very few othor figures, On bricks and pottery it 
was frequent, and there it is found 1o have been. de- 
iived fiom tin; but ib is uncertain whether theo 
while of the sculptures was not demved from a com- 
moner material * 

Black is applied in tho sculptmes chiefly to the 
hair, beards, and cyclnows of inen. It was also 





1 Botta, Monument de Ninive,| | Jind. Plato 62. 


Plate 81, " Tod. Plato 14. 
® Tbud. Plates 74 and 76. UV Taymd, Nineveh and ats Pe 
® Tid, Plate 63, mens, vol i p B12, note. 


4 Seo Dr, Percy's note im Mi Tay © Bhoh, Ancient Lottery, vol i, 
ad’s Ninewh and Babylon, p 672, | p 127, 

® Layad, Neevel and tts Re “Mi Layad conjectines flivt 16 
mains, vol u, p 3L0, Thich An } was obtamed, as itis in the country 


cert Petturyyvol.1 p. 127, to this day, by bu ning the alabasta 
° Buch, dAnewent Pottery, vol 1. p.|oL gypsum. (Nevcveh and us Ree 
149 mains, vole up 81L,) 
7 Botta, Monument, Plates 110,; ”% Ind p.812 Foy instanas, ace 
118, and 114 Layaid’s Afonuments, Ist Serrs, 
8 Tid. Plates 110 and 114, Plate 92, Botin, Monwnené, Plates 


9 Thid. Plate GL. 12 and 43, 
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used to coloy: the eyeballs, not cnly of men, but also 
ot the colossal lions and bulls: Sometimes, when 
the cyeball was thus marked, a line of black was 
further carried round the inner edge of both the 
upper and the lower cyolid.? In one place black 
bars have been introduced to ornament an antelope’s 
horns.’ On the older sculptures black was also tho 
common colour for sandals, which however were 
then edged with red.* The composition of the black 
is uncertain, Browns upon the enamelled bricks aic 
found to have been derived fiom iron;® but My. 
Layard believes the black upon the sculptures to 
have been, like the Egyptian, a bone black mixed 
with a little gum ° 

The ornamental metallurgy of the Assyrians de- 
serves attention next to then sculpture. It is of 
three kinds, consisting, in the first place, of entire 
figures, or parts of figures, cast in a solid shape; 
sccoudly, of castings in alow aclief; aud thirdly, of 
embossed work wrought mainly with the hammer, 
but finished by a sparing uso of the graving-tool. 

The solid castings are comparatively 1are, and re- 
present none but animal forms. Lions, which secin 
to have been used as weights, oceur most fiequently," 
None are of any great size; nor havo wo any evi- 
dence that the Assyrtans could cast large massos of 
metal. They seom to have used castings, not (as tho 








' Neneh and its Remains, vol ub. p. 811. 


up 318, 7 Mi Layard distovered srsteen of 
* jMonuments of Noneve], 1st Se theso hons in ono place, (Ninenh 
ales, Plato 92, and ils Remains, vol. i p 128) 


Botta, Monument, Plate 48 “Thoy had all umgs aflixed to then 
' Nineveh and tts Remains, vol backs, which scemed to show the 
1. p, 812, not. pops for which they wero in- 
* Bueh, Lg. ce tended, The Imgest of theso hons 

° Nineveh and us Remuins, vol. was abcut a foot a longth, 
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Grecks and tho moderns) for ihe gicajer works of 
art, but only for the smaller. ‘Tho forms of the fow 
easts which have come down to us are good, and aio 





Biowelon fom N mud 


fiee fiom the narrowness which characterises the re- 
presentations in stone.’ 

Castings in a low relicf formed the ornamenta- 
tion of thrones, stools,’ and sometimes probably of 





Tiagments of bronze on amonts of the tl ron, flom Nima 





* Supa, p 423 Hemams, vol n, p. 301, Botta, 
® Seo Layad’s Nemeveh and tis Monument, Plate 19 
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chariots," They consisted of animal and human 
figures, winged deiticS, griffins, and the like, The 
castings were chicfly in open wok, and were 
attached to tho furniture which they ornamented by 
means of small nails. They have no peculiar merit, 
being merely repetitions of the forms with wlich we 
aro familiar from their occurrence on embroidered 
dressts and on the cylinders, 





Bronze cast rg, fom the throne, N mad 
. 


The embossed work of the Assyrians is the most 
curious and the most artistic portion of their metal- 
lurgy. Sometimes it consisted of mere heads and teet of 
animals, hammered mto shape uzon a model composed 
of clay mixed with bitumen. Sometimes it extended 
to cutie figures, us (probubly) in the cave of the lions 





' Botta, Plato 17. It is unceitam | not te onginals themselves, ‘ho 
whether tho omnments in this casc, | throne oinaments, heweve, wero 
and m those refered to m the list | actually found (Layaid, Nin and 
note, wero onat or embossed, since | Zab pp. 198-200). ‘Lhey ware cast- 
we hive only the iejesentations, | ngs m lonze, 
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clasping each other,» common at the ends of sword- 
sheaths (seo next page), the human figures which o1na- 





leet of t pols n bioyze and non 


ment the sides of chairs or stools, and the hke. Occa- 
sionally it was of a less solid, but at the samo tine of 





Biovwe head, pa & of thone, showing b tamer 
Bio ze bull’s tend from thione inside 


a mo1o elaborate character. In a palace inhabited by 
Sargon at Nimrud,and in close juxtaposilion with a mo- 





2 Loe again we cannot be entain ente fabues, hko sword sheaths, tho 
whether the soulptiies represent em- former seems more probable. 
bosset work o1 castings. In deh~ 
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nument corlainly of his time? were discovered by My, 
Layard a number of dishes, plates, and bowls, embossed 





Ld of 0 sword sheath, 
(N-W Pa ace, N mud ) dtuol or crn1 (Ko sibad) 


‘ 
with great taste and skill, which arc among the most ele- 
gant. specimeng of Assyrian art discovered durmg the 
recont researches. Upon these 
wero represented sometimes 
hunting-scenes, somctimes com- 
bais between puiffins and lions, 
or be ween men andl lions, some- 
tines landscapes with trees and 
figures of animals, sometimes 
more 1ows of animals following 
one another? One or two re- 
proseututions fiom these bowls eee Palace Foal) 
have been already given.’ Thoy 
usnally contain a star or scarab in the centre, beyond 

» which is a series of bands or borders, patierned, 
most commonly with figures. It is impossible to 











® Layad, Nin, and Bab. p 198, Supra, pp. 28] and 283, 
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give an adequate’ idea of the dehcacy and spirit of 
the drawings, or of the variety and clogance of the 
other patierns, in a work of moderate dimensions hke 
the present. Mr. Layard, in his Second Series of 
‘Monuments,’ has dono justice to the subject by pic- 
torial representation,’ while in his ‘Nineveh and 
Babylon’ 1e¢ has described the more important of the 
vessels separately.® Tac curious student will do well 
to consult these two works, afer which he may ex- 
amine with advantage the originals in the British 
Museum. 

One of the most remarkable features observable in 
ilis whole series of monnments, 1s its semi-Heyptian. 
character. The occurrence of the scarab has been 
just noticed, Jt appears on the bowls frequently, 
as do sphinxes of an Egyptian type; while sometimes 
heads aud head-dresses purely Egyptian are found, 
as the subjoined,’ which 
are well-known forms, and 
have nothing Assyrian 
about them; and m ond or 
two instances we even meoct 
with hieroglyphics,* the ©) 
onk, (ov symbol of life), V 
the ily, &e These facts 
may seem at fist sight 10 raise a groat question— 


namely, whether, after all, the art of the Assyrians was 
® 


sombles the odmary mummy type. 





No If 


Nol. 
Ugyptan re dresses or bot 741s 108, 
fiom din we. 





5 Plates 67 to 67 «= ‘Tho diawings 


by Me Picntin, vow m the British 
Museum, me still moe beautiful 
4inn these plates, sina thoy show the 
wonderful colouring of tha bicnzes 
at tho time of then a ival. 

® Pages 185-190. 

7M, Layaid calls No I a head 
of Athon (Min and Bab p 187), 
but there mo no suffinent gio inds 
for the identification ‘Phe Ica lie- 


‘She head dicss (No IT.) ts the we 1 
known double ciown, won both by 
Tangs and gods, icpresonting tho 
sovelcignty ove both the Upper and 
the Lower counhy — (Willoneon, 
Ancient Egyptians, yol va, p. 864) 

® Laynd, Monuments, 2nd Series, 
Plate 61, 3, Nin. and Bab, p 187. 
On the an’ or oni, sca Wilkinson, 
vol v. p. 283 
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really of home growth, or was not rather imported from 
the He gyptians, cither chrectly or by way,of Pheenicia, 
Such a view has been sometimes talon } but the most 
cursory study of the Assyrian remains, a chronologreal 
order, is sufficient to disprove the theory, since it will 
at once show that the carliest specimens of Assyrian 
art are the most un-Egyptian in character. No doubt 
there are certain analogies even here, as the pre- 
ference for the profile, the stiffness and formality, the 
ignorance or disregard of perspective, and the like ; but 
the analogies are exactly such as would bo tolerably 
sure to occur in the carly efforts of any two races 
not very dissimilar to one another, while the hiile re- 
semblances, which alone prove connexion, are entirely 
wanting. These do not appear until we come to 
monuments which belong to the time of Sargon, 
when direct connexion botween Egypt and Assyria 
seems to have begun, and Egyptian captives are 
known to have been tausported into Mesvputumia 
in large numbers.” It has been suggested that the 
omfire series of Nimrud vessels is Phoonician, and 
that they wore either carried off as spoil from Tyro 
and other Phesnician towns, or else were the work- 
manship of Phoenician captives removed into Assyria 
from their own country. The Sidonians and their 
kindred. wore, it is remarked, the most renowned 
woikers in metal of the ancient’ world, and their 
inlermediate position between Egypt and Assyria, 
may, it is suggested, have been the causo of tho ex- 
istenco among them of a mixed art, half Assyrian, 
half Egyptian.’ The theory is plausible; but upon 
the whole it seems more consonant with all the 


* Tonah aa 4 1 Layad, Nineveh and Babylon, p 102, 
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facts? to regard the series m question asin realty Assy- 
rian, modified from the ordinary style by an influence 
derived from Egypt. [ither Egyptian artificers cap- 
tives probably—may have wrought the bowls after 
Assyrian models, and have accidentally varied the 
common forms, more or less, in the direction which 
was natural to them from old habits; or ‘Assyrian 
avtificers, acquainted with the art of Egypt, and 
apxious to impiove their own fiom it, way have 
consciously adopted certain details from the rival 
country. The workmanship, subjects, and mode of 
treatment, are all, it is granted, “ more Assyrian 
than Egyptian,’* the Assyrian character being de- 
cidedly more marked than in the case of the ivomes 
which will be presently considered; yet even in that 
ease the logitimate conclusion seems to be that the 
specimens are to be regarded as native Assyrian, but 
as produced abnormally, under a strong forcign in- 
Sluence. 

The usual material of the Assyrian ornamental 
metallugy is bronze, composed of one part of tin to 
ten of copper,’ which ave exactly the proportions con- 
sidered to be best by the Grecks and Romans, and 
still in ordinay uso at the present day. In some 
instances, where more than common strength was 
required, as in the legs of tripods and tables, the 
bronze was ingeniously cast over an inner structure 





2 Téis mged that Phemean cha-~ 
aacters appear on one of the plates 
(Layad, p. 188), that tho scab 
which occuts on so many of thom 
(supra, woodeut on p. 457) 1s “ moe 
of a Phomean than an Egyption 
form’ (ib. p. 186), and that some 
silver bowls of the same character, 
found m Cypins, ae almost co ainly 
Phamemn (bp 192, note). But 


these Insf may well be Assyiian, since 
some Assyiian 1emaing have co.tunly 
been lnought fom the island, and 
the otha: pomts are too doubtful and 
too minute to set against the stiong 
Assyrian characte of tho gieat bull 
of the onaments and figmes. 

® Neneveh and Babylon, p. 192, 

* Thid. p. 191. 
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of ion.’ This practice was unknown 
to modern metallurgists until the disco- 
very of the Assyrian specimens, from 
which it has been successfully imitated,® 

We may presume that, besides bronze, 
the Assyrians used, to a certain extent, 
silver and gold as materials for orna- 
mental metal-work. The ear-rings, brace- 
Icts, and armlets worn by the kings and 
the great officers of state were probably 

sof the more valuable metal, while the 
similar ornaments worn by those of minor 
vank may have been of silver. One soli- 
tary specimen only of eithor elass has been 
found ;' but Mr, Layard discovered seveial 
moulds, with tasteful designs for ear-rings, 
both at Nimrud and at Koyunjik ;’ and 
the sculptures show that both in these and 
the other personal ornaments a good deal 
of artistic excellence was exlubited. The 
earrings are frequent in the form of 
a cross, and aio somotimes delicately 
chased, The armlets and bracclots genc- 
rally terminate m the heads of 1ams or 
bulls, which seom to havo been rendered 
with spirit and delicacy, 

By one or tivo instances it appears that 
the Assyrians knew how to inlay one 
metal with another, The spesimens <is- 
covered are seareely of an artistic cha- 





Luiig 
-W Paacey 
Mir od) 





Ads) a1 ca 1 gh 


ractor, being merely winged scarabei oul- (Klos bad) 


« 


5 Nineveh and Babylon, p. 178, | with a number of prioly Agsyian 
® Iba, 191, note, rohiog, ab Koyunjik Gib. p. 695). He 


7 Mi, Layud found a gold ea- | has {gured it, p 607. 


ing adorned with pearls, together | ° Ind. pp. 695, 596, 
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Bro ze cubest lac witrg bl (O15 als 2e,) 


lined in gold on a bronze ground? The work, how-, 
ever, 1s dehcate, and the form very much more true 
to nature than that which prevailed in Egypt. 





Lgy ptm suarab (fom Wal ci son) 


The ivories of the Assyrians are inferior both 1o 
their metal castings and to their bas-relicfs. They 
consist alinost entirely of a single sorics, discovered 
by Mr, Layard in a chamber of ihe Noth-West 
Palace at Nimrud, in the near vicinity of slabs on 
wluch was engraved the namo of Sargon.” The 
most remarkable point connected with them is the 
thoroughly Egyptian character of tho greater nwn- 
ber, which, at first sight, have almost the appearance 
of being importations from the valley of tle Nile. 
Ee yptian profiles, head-di esses, fashions of dressing the 
hair, ornaments, attiludes, moot us at every turn; while 


® Nineveh and Babylan, p.196, | discovenes of ivory objects, sce 
. © Nmaveh and rts Remams, vol, | Nueveh and Babylon, pp. 170, 195, 
ii. pp 8-10 and p, 205 To othe: | and 362 
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sometimes we find the representations of Egyptian 
gods, and in two cases hieoglyphies within car- 
touches (see overleaf). A. few specimous only are of a 
distinctly Assyrian type, ' 

as the subjoincd frag 
ment, figured by Mr. 
Layard, and one or 
two others, in which 
the guilloche border ap- 
pears” These carvings 
are usually mere low reliefs, oceupymg small panels 
or tablets, which were mortised or glued to the wood 
work of furnituie. They were sometimes mlaid in 
parts with blue glass, or with bluc and green pastes let 
into the ivory, and at the same time decorated wilh 
gilding. Now and then the relief is tolerably high, 
and presents fragments of forms which scem to have 








Ty gment of alovii1iv>y (Nim 1) 





1 Monuments Ist Series, Pl ite 89, fig. 8. 2 Thid P ate90, fos 17 and 22. 
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*(pnamity ‘corpeg 48944 yztoy) pouud asost we mo ‘soma KSorary qs ayonoytes pac semSzy 
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had some artistic merit. The best of these is the fore 
part of a lion walking among roeds (p. 463), which 
presents analogies with the carly art of Asia Minor. 
One or two stags’ heads have likowisc 
been found, designed and wrought with 
much spirit and delicacy. It is re- 
marked that several of the spezimens 
show not only a considerable acquaint- 
ance with art, but also an intimate _ 
knowledge of the method of working 

in ivory? -One head of a lion was | 
“of singular beauty,” but uafortu- 
nately it fell to pieces at the very ; 
moment of discovery. fq. Fingmont of a stag it 

It is possible that some of the abject nee 

here described may be actual specimens of Ngyptian 
art, sent to Sargon as tribute or presents,#br else 
carried off as plunder in his Egyptian cxpedition. 
The appearance, however, which oven the most Egyp- 
tian of them present, on a close examination, is rathor 
that of Assyrian works imitated from Heyptian models 
than of genuine Egyptian productions, For instanco, 
in the tablet figured. on the page opposite, whore wo 
sce hieroglyphics within a cartouche, tho onk or symbol 
of lifo,* the solar disk, the doublo ostrich-plume, the 
long hair-dress called namms, an the tam or hukupha 
sceptro"—all unmistakeable Hgyptian featmes we 
observe a style of drapery which is quite unknown 
in Egypt, while in several respects it is Assyrian, or 
at loast Mesopotamian. Tt is scanty, like that of all 
Assyrian robed figures; striped, like the drapories of , 





i Menelih and tts Remains, vol 5 Se Mi, Buch’s desouption ‘n 
1, Pd Mi Laymd’s Nineveh and its Ie- 
Pate above, p 458. ‘Lhe Symbol | maze, vol. i. p 11, note 
ocours at tho foot of the chains. 


vou. I. 2 1 
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.] 
tho Chaldwans and Babylonians; fringed with a 
broad hinge elaborately colomed, as Assyrian Lringes 
are known to havo been; and il has lage hanging 
sleeves also fringoil, a fashion which appears once or 
twice upon tho Koyunjik seulp wos’ But if this 





Ros ate ula rt (Koy uy k) 


specimen, notwithstanding 13 nummous and siikmp 
Hegyplian foatures, is rightly regarded as Mesopo- 
lamian, it would seem to follow that the rest of bie 
series must still more decidodly ho assigned to native 
genius, 

The Assyrian cnamelled bricks aro among the most 
interesting remains of their art. Tt is from them 
alone that wo are ablo to judge at all fully of their 
knowledge and ideas with rospect to colour; and it is 





* Bee above, p. 452 alcove 18, howover, woin only cn on) 
7 Layad, Monuments of Nineveh, | om, 
lat Seies, Pluto 62. The hingng 
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from them also chicfly that an analysis has been made 
of the colouring materials employed by the Assyrian 
artisis,” The bricks may be divided into two classes 

those which are mercly patterned, and those which 
contam designs representing men and animals. The 
patterned bricks have nothing about them which 1s 
very remarkable. They present the usual gulloches, 
voseties, hands, scrolls, &c., suca as are found in the 
painted chambers and in the ornaments on dresses, 
varied with geometrical figures, as circles, hexagons, 
octagons, and the like; and sometimes with a sort of 
arcade-work, which is curious, if not very beautiful,® 








Arcade work, on cHoamulted brick (Mimi) 


Iho colows chielly used in tho patterns are pale 
grecn, palo yellow, dak brown, and white Now 
and then an intense bluc and a bright red oceur, 
genorally together ;? but these positive hues aie rare, 
and tho taste of the Assyrians scems to have led 
them to prefer, for their patterned walls, pale and 
Jul haos, The samo preference appeais, cven more 
strikingly, m the bricks on which designs are 1épre- 
sented. There the tinis almost exclusively used are 


4 
® Goo Mr, Layaid's Monzements, Ist Senes, Plates 84, 86, and 87. 
® Ibl1 Plite 84, figs. 9 and 12 
an 2 
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* 


pale yellow, pale gicenish blue, olive-green, white, 
and a brownish black. It 18 suggested that tho 
coloms have faded, but of this there is no evidence, 
Tho Assyrians, when they used the primitive lwos, 
scom, except in the case of red, io have employed 
subdued tints of them, and red they appear to 
havo introduced very sparingly Olive-green they 
affected fox grounds, rnd they occasionally nised atl er 
half tints, “A pale orange and a delicate hlac or palo 
purple are found at Khorsabad,® whilo liown (as 
already observed) is far more common on the bricks 
than black. Thus the general tone of their colouring 
is quict, not to say sombre, Thoro is no striving 
aftor brilliant offects, ‘The Assyrian artist scels to 
please by the elegance of his forms and the harmony 
of hiswlgmes, not to startle by a display of bright and 
stron, nirasted colours. = * 

The"tints used in a single composition vary from 
three‘ to five, which latter number they seem never 
to exceed. The following are the combinations of five 
hues which occur :—Brown, green, blue, dark yellow, 
and palo yellow ;* orange, lilac, white, yolloyy, and 
olive-green.’ Combinatiqns of four hues are much 
more common: ag., red, white, yellow, and black ;° 
decp yellow, brown black, white, and palo yellow ;' 


' Taayard, Nineveh and Batylon, figs 8,5, and 9, Mi. Laymd anys 
166, he found puple and violet on somo 
* Thore is a cuuous contiast be- of the Nimrud bucks (Nineveh and 
taveen the nicks and tho soulpiues ss Hematns, vol u. p, 810), but ho 
in tlus respect. In the sorlptines ; doos not 1cjrcsent those culuris. 
thero is no yellow, but abundance of | 4 Layad, Monuments, 1st Sorics, 
red. It is a acasonable conjeotine of | Plate 84, fig, 2, 
My, Layaid’s, that in these “someof} * Botta, Monument de Ninive, 
the 1ed tints which romain were ou- | Plate 156, fig, 8. 
nally laid on to 1ecerve giidmg”| © Ind, fig. 2. 
Ciincvah and us Remains, vol, 1 7 Layad, Monuments, 2nd Ser‘ea, 
p. 818, note ) Plate 55, fig 
3 Monument de Ninwe, Plate 155, 
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lilac, yellow, white, and grecn;* yellow, blue, white, 
and brown;’ and yellow, blue, white, and olive- 
greon,’? Sometimes tho tints aro as [ew as three, the 
ground in Lheso cases being generally of a huo used 
also in the figures, Thus we havo yellow, blue, and 
white on a blue ground,' and again the same colours 
on a yellow ground? We have also ihe simple com- 
binations of white and yellow on,a blue ground,’ and 
of white and yellow on an olive-green ground! 

In every case there is a gieat harmony in the 
colouring. We find no harsh contrasts. Hither tho 
tones ave all subdued, or if any are intense and posi- 
tive, then all (or almost all) are so. Intense red 
occurs in two fragments of patterned bricks found 
by Mr, Layard.’ It is balanced by intense blue, and 
accompanied in each case by a full brown ang a clear 
white, while in ond case® it is further a anied 
by @ pale’ green, which has a very good effect, A 
similar red appears on a design figured by M. otta.’ 
Tits accompanimenjs are white, black, and a full 
yellow. Whore lilac occurs, it is balanced by its 
complementary colour, yellow,’ or by yellow and 
orange,” and further accompanied by white, It is 
noticeable also that bright hues are not placed one 
against tho othor, but are separated by narrow bands 
of white, or brown and white, This use of white 





® Botta, Monument de Ninive, ® Ib d. Plate 54, fig 7, 


Plate 166, figs. G and 9. TTbd Place 64, fg 8. 

® Laynid, Afonwments, 2nd Seics,| *° AMonzments, 1st Seires, Plate 84, 
Plate 63, fig. 6. figs, 9 and 12, 

0 Ind, Plate 58, figs 3 and 4,| *% Tig. 9. 
Plate 64, figs, 12, 18, and 14. 7 Monument de Ninive, vol. in 


1 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, | Plate 155, fig 2 
Plate 68, figs, Zond 6, and Plate 54,| ° Ibid. figs 5 and 9, 
fig, 9. 7 *Ibd. fig 3 
2 Ibid, Plate 58, fig. 1. 
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gives a great delicacy and refinement to tho colom- 
meg, which is saved by it, evon where the hues are 
the strongest, from b2ing coarse or vulgar. 

Tho drawing of tho designs resembles that of the 
sculptures, except ihat the figures aro generally 
simmer and less mugeular, Tho chief pecuharity is 
the strength of tho outhne, which is almost always 
coloured differently from the object drawn, cithor 
whne, black, yellow, or brown, Generally it is of an 
uniform thickness (a3 in No. 1); sometimes, though 
rarely, it has that variety which characterises good 





L 
No I * No Il. 
Human git, on era nellud bi ck Ram's he dy onc melted buick 
(trom Nim ud). (fom N micd) 


drawing (asin No. II.). Occasionally there is a curious 
combimuation of the two styles, as in the specimen oppo- 
site the most interesting yet discovered—where tho 
drogses of the two mam figures are coarsely outlined 
in yellow, while the remainder of the design is vory 
lightly sketched in a brownish black. : 
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King and atte: daints, 01 ¢qmelled bussk (from N mud), 


The size of the designs varics considerably. Ordi- 
narily the figures aie small, each brick containing 
several; but sometimes a scale has been adopted of 
such a size that portions of the same figure musi 
have been on different bricks, A foot and leg, 
brought by Mr. Layard from Nimrud, must have be- 
longed to a man a foot high; while part of a human 
face discovered in the same locality, is said to mdicate, 
for tho form to which it belonged, a height of three 
fect? Such a size as this is, however, very unusual, 


' Burch, dactené Pottery, vol. ip. Layard’s Monuments, Ist Series, Plate 
127, ‘Tho fragment is f ured in Mi. | 84, fig. 2 2 Birch, p 129. 
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It iy scarcely necessary to state that tho designs on 
the bricks are entirely destitute of chiaroscuro. The 
browns and blacks, like the blues, yellows, and reds, 
are simply used to express local colour, They are 
employed for hair, eyes, eyebrows, and sometimes for 
bows and sandals. The other coloms ate applied 
as follows :—Yellow is used for flesh, for shafis of 
weapons, for horse-trappings, sometimes for horses, 
for chariots, cups, ear-rings, bracelets, fringes, for 
wing-feathers, occasionally for helmets, and almost 
always for the hoofs of horses; blue is used for 
shields, for horses, for some. parts of horse-trappings, 
armour, and dresses, for fish, and for feathers; 
white is employed for the inner part of the oye, 
for the linen shirt worn by men, for the mark-* 
ings on fish and feathers, for horses, for buildings,’ 
for patterns on dresses, for rams’ heads, and for por- 
lions of the tiara of the king. Olive-grcen seems to 
occur only as a ground; red only in some parts of 
tho royal tiara; orange and lilac only in the wings 
of winged monsters. It is doubtful how far we nay 
trust the colours on the bricks as accurately or ap- 
proximately resembling the real local hues, In soine 
cases the intention evidently is to be true to nature, 
ag in the eyes and hair of mon, in the representa- 
tions of flesh, fish, shields, bows, buildings, &e, The 
yellow of horses may 1epresent cream-colour, and the 
blue may stand for grey, as distinct from white, 


3 Buildings ae white, but the} * The authouties fo. thesa stato- 
battlimonts and somd comses m | ments me Laynid’s Monuments, 1st 
the stone are touched with yollow, | Se1ics, Plates 84 and 87; Bnd Se- 
A doo in one is colomed blue | ites, Plates 53, 54, and 55; and 
(Layad, Monuments, 2nd Scacs, | Botla’s Monument de Nmwe, Plate 
Plate 53, fig 5) 185, 
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which scoms to have been correétly rendered.’ Tho 
seailot ahd white of the king’s tiara is likely to be 
tue. When, however, we find -eyeballs and eyc- 
brows white, while the inner part of the eye is 
yellow,’ the blade of swords yellow,’ and horses’ 
hools blue? we seem to have proof that, sometimes 
at any rate, local colour was intentionally neglected ; 
the artist limiting himself to certain hues, and being 
therelore obliged to render some objects untruly. 
Thus we must not conclude from the colows of 
dresses and horse-trappmegs on the bricks which ave 
three only, yellow, blue, and white that the Assy- 
rians used no other hues than theso, even for the 
robes of their kings.” It is far moe probable that 
they employed a variety of tints in thew apparel, but 
did not altempi to render that vanety on tho ordi- 
nary painted bricks.’ 

The pigments used by the Assyrians seem to have 
derived their tints entirely from minerals. The 
opaque white is found to be omdo of tin; the yellow 
is the antimoniate of lead, or Naples yellow, with a 
slight admixture of tin; the blue is oxide of copper, 
without any cobalt; the green is also from copper; 
the brown is from iron; and the ied is a suboxido 
of copper The bricks wero slightly baked before 
being painted; they were thon taken from the kiln, 


* Sea the two foie legs of ahoat 471. 


ina fiegment figmod by Mh Layard, 
Monwments, 2nd Sei.cs, Plate 64, 
fig 14, 

* Ibid fig, 7. 

7 Thnd, fig, 12 

5 Thid. fg, 14. 

* Yellow, white, and a pale bluo 
o1 gicen, aie the only coloms on the 
dress of the king figured above, p. 


1M. Bolts’s fagment (fgmed 
Phite 56, fig 2) is a unque spei 
men Ind 1b contained tho 1obes of 
tho kmg as well as lus head-diess, 
we should probably havo lomat the 
real hucs of the royal garmontis. 

7 Birch, Anesnt Pottery, vol, i. p. 
128; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 166, noto. 
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painted and enamelléd on one side only, the-flux and 
glazes used being composed of silicate of sotla aided 
by oxide of lead ;':thus prepared, they were again 
submitted to the action of firo, caro being taken to 
place the painted side upwards,’ and having beon 
thoroughly baked were then ready for use. 

The Assyrian intaghos on stones and gems are 
commonly of a rude description; but occasionally 
they exhibit a good dei of delicacy, and sometimes 
even of grace, They are cut upon seipentine, jasper, 
chalcedony, cornclian, agate, sienito, quartz, load- 
stone, amazon-stone, and lapis-lazuli.® The usual 
form of the stone is cylindrical; the sides, however, 





Impression of ane ert Asvyalnn ey ndui, in sei pentie, 


being either slightly convex or slightly concave, mosh 
frequently the latter. The cylinder is always por- 
forated m the direction 8f its axis. Besides this 
oidinday foun, a few gems shaped hke the Greek, 





* Bich, 1 8 © , Layad, Nineveh | and tickled down the sides (See 
and Babylon, p. 672 Buch, Ancient Pottery, vol, 1, 128.) 
* This is evidenced by the bi cks | * King’s Ancient Gems, pp 127- 
themselves, whge we can often seo {| 129; Laymd’s Neneuch and Babylon, 

« that the mclcd cramcl has 1un ever | pp 602-604. 
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that is, either rownd or oval, have been found, and 
ntmicrous impressidns from such gems on sealing: clay 
show that they must have been tolerably common.’ 
The subjects which 
oceur are mostly the 
same as those on the 
seulptures—warriors 
purstung their foes, 
hunters mn full chase, 
the king slaying a 
lion, winged bulls 
before the sacred 
tree, acts of worship 
and othor religious 01 
mythological scenes. 
There appears to 
have been a gradual 
improvement in the 
workmanship from 
the carhest period to 
the time of Senna- 
cherth, when the art 
culminates. A cy- 
linder found in the 
auins of Sennache- 
rib’s palace at Ko- 
yunjik, which is be- Royal cyl nde of Sei nac eusb 

lieved with reason : 

to have been his signet,’ ig scarcely surpassed in 
delicacy of execution by any intaglio of the Greeks. 








"Sco Mi Layaid’s Monements of | 7 Tayarl, Newuh and Babylon, 
verve, 2nd Hues, Plate GY, Nos 1 |) 160, King, adecrent Gens, p 120 
to d2 
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The design has a good deal of the usual: stiffness, 
though oven here something indy be said for the 
ibex or wild-goat, which stands upon the lotus flower 
to the left; but the special excellence of the gem is 
in the fineness and minuteness of its execution, The 
intagho is not very deep; but all the details are 
beautifully sharp and distinct, while they are on so 
small a scale that it requucs a magnifying glass to 
distinguish them, Tho material of the cylinder is 
translucent green felspar, or amazon stone, one of the 
hardest substances known to the lapidary.* 

The fictile art of the Assyrians in its higher 
branches, as employed for diectly artistic purposes, 
has been already considered; but a few pageg may 
be now devoted to the humbler divisions of the sub- 
ject, where the useful preponderates over the orna- 
mental, The pottery of Assyria bears a general 
resemblance in shape, form, and use, to that of 
Egypt; but still it has certain specific differences. 
According to Mr. Birch, it is, generally speaking, 
“finor in its paste, brighter in its colour, employed 
in thmner masses, and for purposes not known in 
Egypt.”® Abundant and excellent clay is furnished 
by; the valley of the Tigris, more especially by those 
parts of it which are sulyject to the annual inundation. 
The chief employment of this material by. the As- 
syrians was for bricks, which wore either simply 
dried in the sun, or exposed to the action of fire in a 
kiln. In this latter case thoy sccm to have been 
wnttormly slack-baked ; they aro light tor tha size, 
and are of a pale-red colour.’ The clay of which the 


® King, Inés eduction, p beater * Anceent Pottery, vol 1 p, 106. 
Id p 108, 
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bricks were composed was mixed with sitbble or 
vegetable fibro, for the purpose of holding tt together 
—a practice common to tho Assyrians with the 
Egyptians* and the Babylonians? This fibre siill 
appears in the sun-dried bricks, but has boon destroyod. 
by the heat of the kiln in the case of tho baked bricks, 
leaving behind it, however, in the clay traces of the 
stalks or stems. ‘The size and shapo of the bricks 
vary. They are most commonly square, or nealy 
80; but occasionally the shape more resembles that 
of the ancient Egyptian and modern English brick,' 
the width being about half the length, and the thick- 
noss half or two-thirds of the width. The greatest 
size tg which the square bricks attain is a length and 
width of about two feet.’ From this maximum they 
descend by manifold gradations to a minimum of 
one foot, The oblong bricks are smaller; they 
seldom much exceed a foot in length,’ and in width 
vary from six to scven and a half inches. Whatcver 
the shapo and size of the bricks, their thickness is 
nearly uniform, the thinnest being,as much as three 
inches in thickness, and the thickest not more than 
four inches or four and a half, ’ Hach brick was mado 
in a wooden frame or mould." Most of the baled 
bricks were inscribed, not however like the Ohaldeean,' 
the Hgyptian,’ and the Babylonian,’ with an inserip- 
tion in a small square or oval depression near the 





2 Wilkinson, in the authoi’s Ze o- § Tho longest ma 14d inches (See 
dotus, vol u p 216, Buch, Anczent | Anctent Pottery vol i p 108.) 
Pottery, vol 1. pp. 12, 18. Lenco} 7 Ibid. p 107 
tho complunts of the Isiaclites when | * Sup a, p 90 
they 1ecerved “no shaw for then "Buch, Ancient Pottery, vol, 1 


buoks.” (Lx. v. 7-18) pp 16 18; Willungon, Ancient Ligyp 
§ Buch, p. 132, trans, 1st Sores, vol. i p 97. 
4 Ibid. p. 18, and p. 109, 1Buch, p 184; Layad, Nineveh 


4 ‘Ihvonty-two mehes, according to | and ots emains, vol. up 77 
Mi. Buch (p 109) 
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centre of one of the broad faces, but with one which 
cither covered the whole of one such face, or else ran 
along the edge. It is unceitarn whethor the insorip- 
tion was stamped upon the bricks by a single impres- 
sion, or whether it was mscurbed by the potter with 

a triangular style. Mr Birch thinks the former was 
the means used, “as the trouble of writing upon cach 
brick would have been endless.” Mr. Layard, how- 
eve, is of a different opinion.’ 

In speaking of the Assyrian writmg, some mention 
has been made of the terra-cotta cylinders and tab- 
lets, which in Assyria 1eplaged the parchment and 
papyrus of other nations, bemg the most ordinary 
writing material in use through the country.’ The 
purity and fineness of the material thus employed is 
very remarkable, as well as its strength, of which 
advantage was taken to make the cylindeis hollow, 
and'thus at once to render them cheaper and more 
portable. The terra-cotta of the cylinders and tablets 
is sometimes unglazed ; sometimes the natural surface 
hag been covered with a “ vitreous silicions glaze o1 
whito coating.”® Tho colour varies, being somotimes 
a bright polished own, sometimes a pale yellow 
sometimes pink, and sometimes a very dark tint 
nearly black. The most usual colour however for 
cylinders is pale yellow, and for tablets light red o1 
pink. There is no doubt that in both these cases the 
characters were impressxl separately by'the hand, a 
small metal style or rod being used. for the purpose, 

Terva-cotta vessels, glazed and unglazed, were in 
common nse among the Assyrians, for drinking and 





3 bitch, p 109 “Buch, Ancient Pottery, vol, 1 
+ Layard, Lise p 113. 
t Supra, p. 899 3338, *Tind, p 115 
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Assytian y ses, atnphaix, Se, (after Buch), 


other domestic purposes. They comprised vases, 
lamps, jugs, amphores, saucers, jas, &e The material 
of the vessels is fine, though gene- 
rally rather yellow in tone.’ The 
shapes present no great novelty, 
being for the most part such as 
are found both in the old Chal- 
dean tombs,’ and im ordinary 
Roman sepulchres.” Among the 
most clogant are tho funercal (?) § 
urns discovered by M. Botta at 
Khorsabad, whichare ogg-shaped, 
with a small opening at top, a 
short and very scanty pedestal, 
and two 1aised rings, one rather 
delicately chased, by way of orna 
ment. Another graceful forméis 

that of thor large jars uncovercd Tee 1m fam Kl orsated 
at Nimrud (sce next page), of which Mr. Layaid 





7 Buch, Ancient Pottery vol, 1. p. 120, Z 
® Suma, pp. 115, 116. ® Bueh,p 121 
. 
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Nestor an wd Arab wor amet, with yo d seove cd at N mi id 


gives a representation.' Still more tasteful aro somo 
of the examples which occur upon the 
bas-reliofs, and seemingly reprosont 
earthen vases. Among these may be 
particularised a lustral ower resting in 
astand supported by bulls’ feet, which 
appears in front of a temple at Khorsa- 
Toantl foumbea” bad,’ and a wine vase (see page oppo- 

site) of ample dimensions} which is 
found in a banquet’ sche at the same place. Somo 








ar 
? Nineveh and Babylon, p B74. 4 Ind Plate 74, and seo vol vy, 
* Sco Botta’s Monument de Kinds, p 180 
yol in Plates 141 and 162 ee 
+ 
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of the lamps aro also graceful onough, and seem to 
be the prototypes out of which wore developed the 
more elaborate productions of the Greeks. Others 
are more simple, being 
without ornamont of 
any kind, and nearly 
rosembling a modern 
teapot (see No. IV.). 
Tho glazed pottery is, 
for the most: part, taste- 
, fully coloured. An am- 
phora, with twisted 
arms, found at Nim- 
rnd (seo overleaf), is 
of two colours, a 
waim. yellow, and a : 
cold bluish green, * The Wino vase, fion a bas-chef, Khorsabad 
green predominates in the uppor, the yellow in tho 
under portion; but there is a ccrtain amount of 
blending or mottlmg in the mid region, which has a 
vory pleasant effect. A similaly mottled character 





ec tUIW23S 


geegeel 






No I No IV. 
Assyisan claydamps 
von. I. 21 
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is presented by two other amphorw from the same 
place, where he general hue is a yollow which varios 
in mtensity, and the mottling is with a violot blue, 
Tn some cases the colours 
are nol blended, but slun ply 
defined by lines, as in a 
cwiious spouted cup figured 
hy Wr, Tayard, and in seve- 
ral fragmentary specimens.' 
Painted patterns are not 
uncommon upor the glazed 
pottery, though upon tho 
unglazed. they are scacoly 
over found, The most usual 
colours ave blue, yellow, and 
white ; brown, purple, and 
Ampl ora, w ta tw st datos (N mind) lilac have been mot with 

occasionally. These coloms 
are thought to be dorved chiofly fom metalhe 
oxides, over which was laid as a glazing a vitreous 
silicated substance,’ On the whole porcelain of this 
fino kind ig varo in the Assyrian remains, and must 
be regarded as a matorial that was pecons and need 
by few. 

Assyrian glass is among the most beautiful of the 
objects which havo been exhumed, M., Boita com- 
pared it to certain fabrics of Vonice and Bohemia, 
into which a number of different coloms ao artificially 
introduced, But a cateful analysis has shown that 
the lovely prismatic hues which delight us in the 
Assyrian specimens, varying under different lights 


4See Layaid’s Monuments, ist p, 180, 
Seues, Plate 85, ° Monument de Ninwe, vol, ve 
S Birch, Anevent Pottery, vol. i p 173. 
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with all tho delicacy and biilliangy cf ihe opal, are due, 
not to aif, but to the wonder-wokmg hand of time, 
whicl asi destroys the fabric, compassionately mvests 


oF 





Assy1 in g iss bott ¢s aad bowl 


it with additional grace and beauty, Assyrian glass 
was cither transparont, or stained with a single uniform 
colour.’ Té was composed im tho 
usual way, by a mixture of sand 
or silex with alkalis, and, like the 
Egyptian,’ appears to have been § 
first rudoly fashioned into shape 
by the blow-pipo, It was then 
moro carofully shaped, and whore 
necossary hollowed out, by a turn- 
ing machine, the marks of which 
avo sometimes still visible”? Tho 
principal spocimons which have ye ten se ties ‘Sa 
heon discovered ave small botilos ——s1 gon, fiom’N mid. 
and bowls, ho former not more 

than tlvee or four inches high, the latter from four to 
five inches in diamoter, The vessols arc occasionally 
inscribed with tho namo of a king, as is the caso in the 








7 An olaboiato account of the pro- | pp. 674 673 contmbuted to that works 
cons wha eby tho Assyzian glass has | by Six David rowsian, 
hecome paitanily decomposed, and of | * Watkinson, dnswnt Loyptions, 
“tho oflects producca by the decom o- | Ist Soria, vol, m Dp. 88,89, 
sition, will be found in Mr Laymd’s|  ® Lay wd, Nineveh and Babylon, 
Nimewh and Babylon, Appond x, |p 197. “ 
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famous vase of Sargon found by Mr, Layard at Nimrud 
(sce last page). ‘This is the cailicst known specimen 
of transparent glass, which is not found in Egypt until 
the time of the Psammeticli. The Assyrians used also 
opaque glass, which they coloured, sometimes red, with 
the suboxide of copper, sometimes 
white, sometimes of othor hues, 
Thoy seom not to have beon able 
to form masses of glass of any con- 
siderable size; and thus the em- 
ployment of the material must, 
have been limited to a few orna- 
mental, rather than uscful, pur- 
poses, A curious specimen is that 
of a pipe or tube, honeycombed 
externally, which Mi. Layard ox- 
lumed at Koyunjik, and of which 
the accompanying is a rough repr0- 
sentation, 

An. object found at Nimrud in 
close connection with several glass 
vessels’ is of a character sufficiently 
similar to xonder its introduction 

in this placo not inappropriate. 
rE En Keayk This is a lons composed of rock 

orystal, about an inch and a half 
in diameter, and nearly an inch thick, having one plane 
and one convex surfaco, and somowhat rudely shaped. 
and polished, which, however, grves a tolerally distinct 
focus at the distance of 44 inches from the plane side, 
and which may have been used cither as a magnifying’ 
glass or to concentrate the rays of the sun, The form 
is slightly oval, the longest diameter being 114 inch, 








VLayad, Neneveh and Babylon, p. 197 
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the shortest ly inch. The thickness 1s not uniform, 
but greater on one side than on the other. The plane 
surface is all polished and scratched, the convex one, 
not polished on a concave spherical disk, but fashioned 
on a lapidary’s wheel, or by some method equally 
rude? As a burning glass the lens has no great 
power; but it magnifies fairly, and may have beon 
of great use to those who insembed, or to those who 
sought to decipher, the royal memoirs.’ It is the 
only object of the kind that has been found amoung 
the remains of antiquity, though it cannot be doubted 
that lenses were known and were used as burning- 
glasses by the Greeks," 

Some examples have been already given illustrating 
the tasteful ornamentation of Assyrian furniture, It 
consisted, so far as we know, of tables, chairs, couches, 
high stools, footstools, and stands with shelves to hold 

° 


= 


No, 1, No II No III, 
Ordi ary Assysian tables, fiom the bas reliefs 


the articles needed for domestic purposes, As the 
objects themselves have in all cases ceased to exist, 
leaving bohind them only a few fragments, it is 
necessary to have recourse to the bas-rehets tor such 


3 Sco the description furmshed to the waxen tablets on which they 
Mi Laymd by §n David Biewste. ate inscubed by means of “ that 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 197, note) transpuent stone wherewith fies ag 

8 Vide sujna, p. 380, lighted” (ri Aléav ry Stagavf, dg 

4 Dhigis evident fiom Aristophanes ie rd nip drove) Compare alsd 
(Nub, 746 749), whee Strepsindes Theophrast De Tyne, 73 
proposes to obhiteate lus debts fiom 
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notices as may be thence derived of their constine ion. 
and character In theso 1cproson ations the most 
odinay form of tablo 
is one in which the prin- 
ciple of our camp-siools 
seems Lo he adopted, the 
logs crossing cach other 
asin the woodcuts on the 
lastpago, Only two logs 
are represented, but, we 
must undoubtedly ro- 
gaid those two as con- 
coiling two others of 
tho same kind at tho op- 
posite ond of the tablo, 

No ea eh clas leh The logs ordinarily tev- 
minate in tho feet of ani- 

mals, sometimes of bulls, 

lt more commonly ol 

hoises. Sometimes be- 

tweon tho tio legs wo 

sve a species of central 

No HI, Table, ov iime ted wits ans heads pillu, which, however, 
(Koy ugik) is not itraccable below 

the point whore the legs 
cross ono another. Tho 
pilla. itsel! iy either 
twisted or plain (geo 
No. ILI. on last page). 
Another form of tablo, 
loss often mot with, bul 
simpler, closcly 1¢sem- 
bles the common tablo 
of the moderns, Ii has merely the necessary flat {op, 
with perpendicular legs at the corneas. The skill of 


No I. 








No, IV. Oin mente | table (Khorsabad) 
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hho cabinot-makers enabled them to dispense in most 
instancos with cross-bars (seo No. 1), which me 
however somotnnes seen (pee No, q@u asus ney 
tL, No, IL, and No. IV), unit. 7 
ing the logs of this kind of talles. ‘ 
The coruers are often ornamented 
with lions’ or rams’ hoads, and tho 
feet ave frequontly in imitation of 
some animal form (see No, TIT and 
No. IV.). Occasionally we find a 
representation of a threc-legped table, as the above 
specimen, which is from a relief at Koyunjk, The 
hoight of tables appears to 
have beon greator than with 
owselves; the lowest reach 
nearly 10 a man’s middle ; 
tho highest ae level with 
the upper part of the chest, 
Assyiian thrones and 
chairs wo1e very elaborate. 
Tho throne of Sennacherib 
exhibited on its sidos and 


T nee-legged table(Koyuny k) 





a bonded 
aims tice rows of carved . is 
figures, one above another, f 1a i 
supporting tho bave with aNANG 


then hands The bars, the 
arms, and the back were 
patterned, The logs ended 
in a pine-shaped ornament, 
very commmor in Assyrian | 
furniture, Over the back ¢} cat 
was thrown an embroidered © 
cloth, fimged at the end, Sam acherib on hs throne (Koyuny i). 

which hung down nearly to the floor, A throne of 
Saigon’s was adorned on its sides with threo homan 
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figmes, apparontly representationa of ihe king, below 
which was tho war- 
horso of tho monarch, 
caparisoned as for bat- 
ilo Another throne 
of tho same monarch’s 
had tivo large and four 
small figures of men 
at tho side, while the 
back was supported on 
eithor side by a human 
figure of superior di- 
mensions,’ Tho use of 
; . chairs with high backs, 
Arm clair 01 throne (Kt orsab id) like thoso, was appa- 
rently confined to the 

monarchs. Persons of less exalied 1ank were content 
to sib on seats which 
wore cithar stools, or 
chairs, with a low back 

& Jovel with tho arms,', 
Seals of this kind, 
whether thrones 01 
chaits, were no doubt 
constructed mainly of 
wood, Tho ornamental 
work may, howevar, 
have been of bronze, 
Assyilan ornamentedsee it (Khorsabad), either cast into tho 
NECespitl y pliwpe, OL 

wrought into it by the hammer, The animal heads at 








* Botta, Monwment de Ninive, vol. | presentation 1s lakon tho figues ape 
¢ 


i, Plate 17. pear seated in such a way aa woul 
*Thid Plate 18. imply Uhat tho actual sea was level 
7Tn tho soues fiom which this 1¢-{ with the dotted line ad, 
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the ends of arms seom to have fallen undor the latter 
description? In some cases, ivory was among the 
materials used ; it has beon found in the legs of a 
throne at Koyunjik,? and may not improbably have 
centered into the ornamentation of the best furniture 
very much more generally, 

The couches which we find rapresented upon the 
sculptures are of a simple character. The body is 
flat, not curved; the legs 
ave commonly plain, and 
fastened to each other 
by a crossbar, sometimes 
terminating in the fa- 
vorite pine shaped orna- =| uy 
ment. One end only is Assyrian couch fiom a bas-rel ef, Koyuay k 
raised, and this usually 
curves inward nearly in a semicircle, The couches are 
decidedly lower than the Egyptian ;"° and. do not, like 
them, reqnire 9 stool or steps in order to ageand them 

Stools, however, are used with the chairs or thrones 
of which mention was made above lofty seats, whore 
such a support for the sitter’s feet was imperatively 


No |. No II, 
Assyuian footstools (Koyunyik), 














required, They are sometimes plaiffat the sides, and 
merely cut en chevron at the base ; sometimes highly 
ornamented, terminating in lions’ fect supporied on 
cones, in the same* (or in volutes) supported on balls, 


®Tayad, Neneveh and Babylon,| ™ Wilkinson, Ancient Lgyptun s, 
p 109. Ist Sass, vol 1. p. 201. . 
® Thnd. p. 198, 1 See the Woodeut on p. 487. 
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and otherwise adorned with volutes, lion-castings, and 
the like, ‘The most claborate specimen is tho stool 
hitherto imotited (No. ITI), which supports the 
fect of Asshur-bani-pal’s queen on a relief brought 
from the Noith Palace ai Koyunjik, and now in the 
National Collection. Here the upper corners exhibit 
the favourite gradines, guarding and keeping in place 
an embroidered cushion; the logs are ornamentod 
with rosettes and with horizontal mouldmgs; they 
aie connected together by two bars, the lower ono 
adorned with a number of double volutes, and the 
upper one with two lions standing back to back; tho 
stool stands on balls, swmounted first by a double 
moulding, and then by volutes, 

Stands with shelves offen terminate, like other 
articles of furniture, in ani- 
mals’ feet, most commouly 
lions’, as in the accompany- 
ing specimens, 

Of the embroidered robes 
and draperies of the Assy- 
tians, as of thoir furnituro, 
we can judge only by tho 
ropresentations made of them 
upon the barreliefsy, Tho 
dcheato texte of such fabrics has prevented thom 
from doscending to ou: day even in the most tatlered 
condition ; and the ancient testrmonies on tho sub- 
ject are for the qgost part too remote from the times 
of the Assyiians to be of much value? Ezekiel’s 





Stands for jn 
* 


2 Tho Gieck and Roman uk on Semnamis, garments of great magni- 
tho subject of the Assyuian diess wee ficenco and ot delicate fabiic (Ste 
probably derived fiom Ctesias, at Diod. Sic 11 6, § 6, 28, $1, and 27, 
least mainly, Tle seems to have §3) But he did not, so fa as wo 
ascirbed to Saadanapah g,and even to know, distmetly speak of theso gai- 
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notice* is the only one which comes within such a 
period of Assyria’s fall as to make it an important 
testimony, and even from this we cannot gather much 
that goes beyond the evidence of the sculptures, 
The sculptures show us that robes and draperies of 
all kinds were almost always more or less patterned ; 
and this patierning, which 1s gonerally of an ex- 
tremely elaborate land, it is reasonable to conclude 
was the work of the needle. Sometimes the drna- 
mentation is confined to certain portions of garments, 
as to the ends of sleeves and the bottoms of robes or 
tunics; at others it is extended over the whole dress, 
This is more particularly the case with the garments 
of the kings, which are of a magnificence difficult to 
describe, or to represent, within a narrow compass. 
Ono or two specimens, however, may be given almost 
at random, indicating different styles of ornamentation 
usual in the royal apparel Othor examples will be 
seon in the many illustrations throughout this volume 
where the king is represented’ It is remarkable that 
the earliest representations oxhibit the most elaborate 
types of all, after which a reaction secms to sot in 

smplicity is aflected—which however is gradually 
irenched upon, until at last a magnificence is reached 





monis as embiordered. Tt remained, 
for the later Roman posts to dotor 
mune that the colom of the robes was 
pupils, and that then oimamentation 
was the work of the necdlo 
Per fusnm *trica vestem 
Asayr fis gnatur ac ¢ 

Olaudian xiv 46, 87. 
These 1a¢ Assyrian gaiments weie 
and to hwe boon adopted. by tho 
Medes, and aflerwads by the Pa- 
asians. (Diod, Sio.u. 6,§ 6) They 
wero piobibly of silk, winch was 
produced Imgely in Assyue (Plm 


IT, N. xi 22), wheneo it was cairied 
to Rome and woin both by men and 
women (Ib. x1. 28) 

3 Tack, xxvn. 28, 24+ “ Haron 
and Cannelf'and Lden, the meichants 
of Sheba, Asshe, and Chilmed, wero 
thy meichants, Theso were thy 
meichants in all_soits of things, mn 
blue clothes and Inodeed wak 
(7979), and im chests of rioh apparel, 
bound with cords and made of cedar, 
among thy metchandise 

4 As on pp 364, 868, 487, &e, of 
this yclume, * 
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little short of that which provailed in the age of the 
first moments. The draperies of Asshur-idanni-pal 
(Sardanapalus) L., in tho north-wost palace at Nimrud, 
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are at once moro minutely laboured and more tasteful 
than thogo of any later timo. Besidos elegant but 
unmeaning patterns, they exhibit human and animal 
forms, sacred trees, spl inxos, griffins, winged horsos, 
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and occasionally bull-hunis and lion-hunts. The 
upper part of this kmg’s dress is in one instance 
almost covered with figures, which range themsclves 
rownd a circular breast ornament, whercof the fol- 
lowing is a representation. Elsewhere lis apparol is 
less superb, and indced it presents almost every 
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degree of richness, from the wonderful embroidery of 
the robe just mentioned to absolute plainness, in the 
celebrated piciure of the lion-huni!’ With Sargon, the 
next king who has left many monwnents, the case is 
remarkably different. Sargon is ropresented always 
in tho same dress a long fiinged robe, embroidered 
smply with rosettes, which are spread somewhat 
scantily over its wholc surface, Sennacherib’s apparel 
is nearly of the same kind, or, if anything, richer, 
though sometimes the rosoties are omiticd.’ Tis 
grandson, Asshur-bani-pal, also affects the rosette 
ornament, but reverts alike to the taste and the 
elaboration of the early kings, He wears a breast- 
ornament containing human figures, around which are 
ranged a number of minute and elaborate patterns. 
To this account of the arts, mimetic and. other, in 
which the Assyrians appear to have excelled, it might 
be expected that there should be added a sketch of 
their scientific knowledge. On this subject, howd¥ear, 
so little is at prosont known, while so much may pos- 
sibly become known within a short lime, that it seems 
best to omit it, ov to touch it only in the lightest and 
most cursory manner. When the numerous tablets 
now in tho British Museum shall have been de- 
ciphored, studied, and taanslated, it will probably be 
found that they contain a iolerably full indication of 
what Assyrian scienco really was; and it will then 
be seen how far it was real and valuable, in what re- 
spects mistaken and illusory. At present this mine 
1s almost unworkod, nothing more having been ascer- 
tained than that the subjects whercof the tablets troat 


* Supa, p. 429 42 The omission may be from 
® Sea Tayad, Monuments, Ist | mere carelessness in the aitist, 
Seucs,.Plato 77; 2nd Senses, Plaie 
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are various, and their apparent value very different, 
Comparative philology seems to havo been largely 
studied, and the works upon it exhilit great care and 
diligence. Chronology is evidently much valued,-and 
very exact records are kept whereby tho lapse of time 
can cven now he accurately measured. Gegeraphy 
and. history have each an important place in Assyrian 
learning; while astronomy and mythology occupy at 
least as great a share of attention, The astronomical 
observations 1ecorded are thought to be frequently in- 
accurate, as might be expected when there were no 
instruments, or none of any great value. Mythology 
is a very favourite subject, and appears to be treated 
most fully; but hitherto cunerform scholars have 
scarcely penctrated below the surface of the mytho- 
logical tablets, baffled by the obscurity of the subject 
end. the difficulty of the dialect in which they are 
written,’ 

Oxf one point alone, belonging: to the domain of 
acience, do the Assyrian representations of their life 
enable us to comprehend, at least to some extent, 
thor atiainments. The degree of knowledge which 
this people possessed on the subject of practical me- 
chanics is illustrated with tolerable fulness in .tho 
bas-reliefs, more especially in the important series 
discovered at Koyunjik, where the transport of the 
colossal bulls from the quarry to the palace gateways 
is represented. in the most elaborate detail The very 
fact that they were able to transport masses of stone 





7 ‘The mythological tablots ais al | of the Babylonians and. Assyriang’ in 
ways in the Bur bur o. old Chaldean | the author's Ze adotus, vol 1 p 685, 
language, and im very few instances { note *) 
mo tunished oven with a gloss 0} ® This series 1s excellently rane- 
eaplanation nm Assyiian, (Seo Su II, | sented in Mr, Layaid’s Monwwmnenis, 
Rawlinson’s Cssny “On the Religion | 2nd Series, Plates LO to 17. 
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many tons in weight, ovor a considerable space of 
ground, and to place them on the summit of artificial 
platforms from thirty io eighty (or ninety) feet high, 
would alone indicate considerable mechanical know- 
ledge. The further fact, now made clear from the 
bas religfs, that they wrought all the claborate carving 
of the colossi before they proceeded to raiso them or 
put them in place, is an additional argument of their 
skill, since it shows that they had no foar of any acci- 
dent happening in tho transport, 14 appears from 
the representations that they placed their colossus in 
a standing posture, not on a truck or waggon of any 
kind, but on a huge wooden sledge, shaped nearly 
like a boat, casing it with an openwork of spars or 
beams, which crossed. each other at right angles, and 
were made perfectly tight by means of wedges.'. To 
avert the great danger of the mass topphng over 
sideways, ropes were attached to the top of the 
casing, at the point where the beams crossed one 
another, and were held taut by two partics of 
labourers, ono on cithor side of tho statue. Besides 
these, woodon forks or props were applied on cither 
side to the sccond horizontal cross-boams, held also 
by “ncn, whose business it would bo to rosist the loast 
inclination of the huge stono to lean to one side more 
than to the other. The front of the sledge on which 
the colossus stood was curved gently upwards, to faci- 
litate its sliding along the ground, and to enable it to 


* Mr. Layaid at first imagined that 
the contraiy was tho casa (Nineveh 
and us Remains, yol. nu. p, 818); but 
lis Koyunjik discoveries convinced 
hun of Ins erro: (Neneveh and Baby- 
Jon pp. 105, 106). 

1 The, nineteenth centuy could 


make no rmpovement upon this, 
Mh. Layaad tells us that “ gn ecrsely 
the sume framgwork was used for 
moving tho pent sotlptmes now in 
tho Biitish Musoum.” (Wuneveh and 
Babylon, p 112, note ) 
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riso with readiness upon the rollers, which were con- 
tinually placed before it by labourers just in front, 
while others following behind gathered them up 
when the bulky mass had passed over them, The 

j motive power was applicd in 
front by four pangs of mon who 
held on to four largo cables, at 
wluch they pulled by moans of 
small ropes or straps fastened 
to them, and passed under oné 
shoulder and ovor the other, 
an arrangement which enabled 





Labourer employed #1 drawing a them to pull by weight as much 

colossal bull (Keyumjlk) ag by muscular strength, as the 
annexed figure will plainly show. The cables appear 
to have been of great strength, and are fastened care- 
fully to four strong projecting pins: two near the 
front, two at the back part of the sledge, by a knot 


so tied that it would be sure 
not to shp. YVinally, as in 
spite of the rollors, whose 
uso in diminishing friction, 
and so facilitating progress, 
was ovidently well under 
stood, and in sprto of tho 





Attachment of rope to sledge, on which q ° i 
tae bull was pled for tanat amount of force applied in 


(Koynny k). front, it would have been 


difficult to give the first impetus to so great a mass, a 
lever was skilfully appliod behind to raise the hind 
part of the sledge slightly, and so propel it forward, 
while to secure a sound and firm fulaum, wedges of 
wood wore inserted bet ween the lever and the ground. 
The greater power of a lever at a distance from the 
fulcrum being known, ropes were altached to its upper 


’ 
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end, which could not otherwise have been reached, and 
the lever was worked by means of them. 

We have thus unimpoachable evidence as to the 
mode whereby the conveyance of huge blocks of sione 
along level ground was effected. But it may bo 
further asked, how 
wore the blocks raised 
up to the clevation at 
which we find them 
placed? Upon this 
point there is no di- 
rect evidence; but 
the probability is that 
they were drawn up 
inclined ways, slop- 
ing gently trom the 
natural ground to the 
top of tho platforms, 
The Assyrians were 
familiar with inclined 
ways,’ which they 
used almost always 
in their attacks on = 
walled plncos, and Patotemial dion, gape ad» wo 
which in many cases 
thoy constructed either of brick or stone’ The Egyp- 
tians certainly employed them for the elevation of large 
blocks ;* and probably in the carlier times, most nations 








‘the “banks? of Seupume (2) this way. (IIerod, 1 124; com- 


Kings, xix 82, Is, xxvn 88) pmo Willunson in the author's He- 
3Seo Mi. Layaid’s Monuments, | redoius, vol. ii p 200, note®) Dio- 
2nd Soues, Plates 18 and 21. dous declares that, the pyzamids 


'Tho gicat stones of which the | therselves wero built by the help of 
pyimmids wore built were certainly | mounds (a. 62,§6) ‘This, however, 
imsed fiom tho alluvial plain to the | is improbable. 
rocky platform on which they stand 


> oy es 
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who affected massive archileciure | ad recourse to the 
sane stmple but unecononucal plan’ The crane ard 
pulley wore appliod {o this pmposo later, In the 
Axgsyrian sculptures we find no application of oither 
to building, and. no instance al all of the iwo in eom- 
bination, § ill each appears on the has-reliels sepa- 
rately—ihe crane enxployod for drawing water from 
the rives and spreading it over tho lauds,? the pulley 
for lowering and raismg the bucket m wells, 

We must conclude from thoso facts that the Assy- 
rians had made considaable advances in mochanical 
lnowledge, and were in fact acquainted, more or less, 
with most of the contrivances whereby heavy weights 
have commonly been mnoved and raised among the 
civilized nations of Europe, We have also evidence 
of thety skill in the mochanical procossos of shaping 
pottery and glass, of casting and cmbossing motals, 
and of entting intaghos upon hard stones." Thus it 
was not merely in the ruder and coarser, but like- 
wise in the more delicate processes that thoy oxcelled, 
Tho secrets of motallargy, o! dyoing, onamelling, in- 
laying, glass-blowing, as woll as mosi of the ordimaay 
manulacturing procosses, were known to them, In 
all the common aris and apphancos of lile, they nat 
bo pronounced at least on a par with the Egyptians, 
whilo in taste they greatly execeded, not that nation 
only, but all the Orientals, Thoir high ari” is no 
doubt much inforior to that of Greece ; but it has real 


516 8 tho most reasonable sup- 
osition that the cross-stones abStone- 
henge and tha eromlech stones so 
common m Neland, woie placed in 
tho poailions whoie wo now find them 
by means of inclined planes after~ 
war ls clemed away. 
® Seo tho representation, p. 271, 


? Ty must be rxememberodl that the 
Assyi ans ont nob moiely the softer 
malovinls, as Kel nine and alabaste, 
but the gems known techmeally as 
“hard stonca”—-agato, jasper, quar ls, 
aronite, amazon sfono, and the like, 
(Sco King’s Ancvené Gems, p 127.) 
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merit, and is most remarkable, considering the time 
when it was produced. It has grandeur, dignity, 
boldness, strength, and sometimes even freedom and 
delicacy ; it is honest and painstaking, unsparing of 
labour, and always anxious for truth, Above all, it 
is not lifeless and stationary, like the art of the 
Egyptians and the Chinese, but progressive and 
aiming at improvement.® To judge by the advance 
over previous works which we observe in the sculp- 
tures of the son of Hsar-haddon, it would scem thai if 
Assyria had not been assailed by barbaric enemies 
about his time, she might have anticipated by abovo 
a century the finished excellence of the Greeks, . 


8 See tho summary on this subjcet in the author's Zerodotus, vol, i; 
Lssay vu § 42. 
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